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EDITORIAL 


Since the revival of Praci-Jyoti and the publication of Vol. VII in 
1971 eminent orientalists of this country and abroad expressed their 
sense of joy and wished its continuation. We are now happy to present 
to the academic world the Vol. VIII, a result of our sustained effort for 
the last one year. In this volume we have adopted the same pattern of 
presenting the material. A major part of important Indological journals 
has been consulted and we hope the abstracts will be of help to scholars 
who are embarking on a course of serious Indological research. For 
their benefit we have included detailed contents, an exhaustive list of 
journals and Authors’ Index. We propose to include a detailed Subject 
Index in the next volume. We hope that scholars will find it useful. 


We must apologise to the subscribers for our inability to bring out 
this issue within the scheduled time. This wag mainly due to the shortage 
of power supply in this area which has considerably reduced the usual 
working of the University Press. However Shri T. Phillip, Press Manager 
and his staff of the University Press tried their best to bring it out as 
early as possible for which they deserve our thanks. I must specially 
thank Dr. M. C. Chaudhury of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History for the keen interest he has taken in looking through proofs of 
a considerable portion of this issue. My thanks are due to my colleagues 
in the Faculty of Indic Studies, abstractors of articles and other esteemed 
correspondents for helping me in various ways for making this volume 
upto the standard of a Digest. 


Dr. D.B. Sen has devoted much of his time and energy in preparing 
the press matter and looking through proofs. Thanks are also due to 
him for providing ungrudging assistance in this way to the editorial 


work. 


Sh. B.R. Gupta and Sh. S.P. Goel of the Digest office deserve thanks 
for managing the office work and preparing the index and contents. 


We are thankful to the Ministry of Education, Govt. of India and 
to Dr. R.K. Sharma of the Ministry for purchasing 50 copies each of all 
previous issues of the Digest and hope that in future also they will 
continue to subscribe the Digest. 


Finally I am greatly indebted to our Vice-Chancellor Dr. S.K. Dutta 
for much encourgement. 
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--.eee...€Minent success..... ... 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, National Professor of @ India, 
National Library Campus, Calcutta-27 

s ... This is an excellent publication and presents a really valu- 
able digest of a number of important articles on different aspects 
of Indology.........I am sure the Praci-Jyoti will be an indispensi- 
ble volume in the libraries of workers in the domain of Indology 
in its different branches". 


Dr. Kanti Chandra Pandey. Hony, Director, Abhinavagupta Insti- 
tute of Aesthetics and Saiva Philosophy, University of Lucknow, 
Lucknow 

* ...... The arrangement of information in Indological studies 
under various headings is very scientific and makes it easy for a 
student interested in a particular field to easily hunt up the required 
information”. 


Dr. R.C. Mujumdar, Calcutta-26 


“It is a very useful reference book and you have done a great 
service to all scholars by compiling a list of articles classified 


. according to subjects. The arrangement is excellent and I congra- 


tulate you on removing a long felt want”. 


Dr. D.N. Shastri, Director, Institute of Indology, 24E, Netaji 
Subhash Marg, Darya Ganj, Delhi-6 


“I cannot convey to you in suitable words my delights at this 
publication”. 


Dr. R.N. Dandekar, India 


“The urgent need for such a Digest has been felt for a long time 
by all serious students of Indology in India and outside, and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that Praci-will now adequately meet that 
need”. 
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Dr. V. Raghavan, Prof. of Sanskrit (Retd.), University of Madras, ` 
Madras-4 


“With best wishes for the success of the Digest”. 


Dr. Gauri Nath Sastri, Ex. Vice-Chancellor, Banaras Sanskrit 
University, Varanasi 


*A scholarly venture...... ...I congratulate the members of the 
Editorial Board for the excellent volume of the Digest". 


Dr. Satya Vrat, Prof. of Sanskrit, University of Delhi, Delhi-7 


“It is very useful for teachers and scholars alike. It will certainly 
promote interest in Indological Studies and further frontiers of 
knowledge...Please accept my warmest greetings on this excellent 
issue of Praci-Jyoti 


Dr. S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, Prof. of Sanskrit, Kerala Univer- 
sity, Trivandrum-17 


“Let me congratulate you on your reviving this valuable periodical. 
It is a welcome step that, as far as possible, the digests are got 
prepared by the authors themselves. The Authors' Index is cer- 


tainly useful”. 
Dr. A.L. Thakur, Director, K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
Patna-1 


“You have not only maintained the very high scholarly standard 
of the Research Journal but have added new welcome features 


also”. 
Dr. V.M. Sharma, Bhopal University, Bhopal 


tt contains valuable material on Indology and other subjects. 


The Journal is a must for the researchers’’. 


Dr. V.C. Pandey, Panjab University, Chandigarh-14 


“It is all the more gratifying to find that it is definitely an improve- 
ment on its previous editions in many respects”. 
Dr. K.V. Sarma, VVRI, Hoshiarpur 


«The issue has not only maintained but improved upon the stan- 
dards of the earlier volumes. The innovations newly introduced 


add to its usefulness for reference work”. 
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Sh. N.B. Marathe, Asstt. Editor (Sk.) Govt. of India, Central 
Reference Library, National Library, Belvedere 


“Appreciate the new features authors’ Index you have so thought- 
fully introduced in this volume”. 


Dr. R.K. Sharma, Ministry of Education, India 


“Digest wiil prove to be a sine qua non for all our future pro- 
grammes of activities relating to Indological studies and research”. 


Dr. B.R. Saksena, India 


“It is adventure of very great importance and deserves the full 
support of all scholars of Indology’’. 


Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Vol. X, 1972 


*The DIS of the Kurukshetra University had been doing very 
useful service by placing in the hands of scholars materials on 
Indology as abstracted from a large number of periodicals. ...... 
with a sense of gratification we welcome the reappearance of this 
journal. It is also pleasing to note that this occasion has been 
utilised by the Editor to introduce certain new innovations”. 


Prof. A.L. Basham, Australia 
“A highly useful work”. 
Prof. Guiseppe Tucci, Italy 


“It meets fully the expectations of all those that were eager to 
have it”. 


Prof. L. Alsdorf, Germany 
“Will be greatly welcomed by every Indologist”’. 


Prof. O. Lacombe, France 


“The need for such a Digest was keenly felt for scholars who will 
be very thankful to the Editorial Board of the journal. 


Prof. P. Thieme, West Germany 


“It is highly welcome enterprise, which deserves very encourage- 
ment and support”. 
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Prof. V.I. Kalyanov, U.S.S.R. 


“The foundations of the Digest of Indological Studies is an 
important undertaking”. 


Prof. B.L. Ogibenin, U.S.S.R. 


“Deserve attention ..... the journal will undoubtedly serve a 
useful purpose”. 


Prof. Pentti Aalto, Finland 
“I consider Digest a publication of utmost importance". 
Prof. R. Herman Berger, West Germany 


“This is a new venture which is sure to be of immense value to 
Indologists both in India and abroad”. 


Dr. L. Sternbach, New York 


"It will give to Sanskrit scholars a very good picture of the latest 
studies published in India and abroad and this will fill the need, 
so often felt by them”. 
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I ARCH/EOLOGY 


|. Ansari, Z. D. :—Pebble Tools from Nittur (Mysore State). 
IA, JV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 1-7. 


Excavations on the right bank of the river Tungabhadra near the 
village of Nittur (Bellary District) resulted in the discovery of a site 
yielding exclusively the pebble tools industry recalling the typical Sohan 
(N. W. Panjab) type. It is only in the Kurnool District of the Andhra 
Pradesh (a handaxe-cleaver province) that pebble tools are known. 


Geologically, the rocks of Peninsular Gneisses occupy almost the 
whole of the region around Nittur. 


Majority of the tools came from the loose and partly eroded gravel. 
They were made mostly on trap material such as dolerite, amphiboli- 
tes, etc. Few tools of quartzite or banded haematite quartzite were 
found. 


Two silts—Red kankarised old silt and the sub-recent Black silt— 
could also be distinguished. There appear to be two phases of stone 
ages typologically, and to some extent, stratigraphically, viz, Early Stone 
Age and Middle Stone Age. 


Though for lack of proper stratification, Early Stone Age industry 
cannot be placed in the proper time-scale of the Pleistocene, the Middle 
Stone Age tools should fall into the latter part of the Pleistocene on 
stratigraphical grounds. The discovery of the Pebble Tools Industry 
in the South has made it necessary to review the previous hypothesis of 
dividing India into two major provinces, viz., (i) the pebble tool complex 
in the North-West, and (ii) a handaxe-cleaver complex in the peninsula. 

—S.R. 


2. Banerjee, N. K. :— Tools and Techniques in Primitive India. 
CF, XI, Nos. 1-2, Jan. 1969, pp. 39-48. 


The term ‘primitive’ in regard to tools and techniques has been 
used here in two different senses, viz., (1) those associated with simple 
technology in an evolutionary sense; and (2) those, in an empirical sense, 
associated with the material culture of the communities which are con- 
sidered to be primitive tribes, Now, the technology of a people is the 
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result of the interaction of its ecology, history and culture. The various 
tools and techniques have, accordingly, been discussed under the follow- 
ing sub-headings: (1) Different ecological setting, (2) Some primitive 
tools, (3) The piercing weapons, (4) Line, net and harpoon, (5) Snares 
for the birds, (6) Digging tools of the tribals, (7) Axes, adzes and *dao' 
(8) Craft of smithy, (9) Garments and their substitutes, (10) Other 
craft techniques, and (11) Containers and measures.— M. C. 


3. Bongard-Levin, G. M. and Stavisky, B. Y. :— Central Asia in the 
Kushana Period: Archaeological Studies by Soviet Scholars. 


IS, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 29-52. 


Contains a brief history and results of various archeeological expedi- 
tions in Central Asia of the Kushàna period, carried out by the Soviet 
scholars during the last 40 years. Asa result of these archeological 
studies, traces of canals, scores of town-sites and other settlements, 
hundreds of burial mounds and burial grounds, numerous household 
objects and artifacts, imported items, a few gem-seals, vast numismatic 
collections and inscriptions in the Khorezmian and Sogdian, Bactrian 
and Indian Languages have been brought to light. The material has 
enabled the scholars to focus on many important aspects of the Kushana 
problem. The Kushana Central Asia has now been understood as a 
highly developed country with a rich culture, remarkable art and broad 
international connections with all the advanced countries and areas of 
the time.—U.V.S. 


4. Bopardikar, B.P. : — Early Stone Age Site at Manegaon on the Purna 
River, Jalgaon District, Maharashtra State. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 8-12. 


Purna river, a tributary of the Tapti, flows through the districts of 
Amraoti, Akola, Buldhana and Jalgaon. The geology of the Purna 
basin involves few rock formations, mainly Deccan Trap and alluvium. 


An interesting Stone Age was discovered while examining the Gang 
Nala around Manegaon. The left bank of Purna near its confluence 
with Gang Nala presents a three-level aspect. The topmost level of 
light brown silt with calcareous nodules yields microliths on chalcedony. 
The intermediate level of sandy deposits yields Middle Stone Age arti- 
facts, while the lowest level consists of highly cemented pebble conglo- 
merate containing Acheulian implements of the Early Stone Age. The 
sequence indicates acontinuous deposition, and the present configuration 
is due to the erosion caused by the Nala, 
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All the 12 to 15 artifacts are found within the gravel bed. No 
handaxe was found. The form, technique of flaking and condition of 
the tools point rather to Early to Mid-Acheulian character. A few tools 
of the Middle and Late Stone Ages were also discovered from the sandy 
gravel and from the topmost yellowish brown silt which has also yielded 
a few blades, scrapers and fluted cores made on chalcedony.—S.R. 


5. Corvinus, Gudrunt :—The Acheulian Workshop at Chikri on the 
Pravara River, Maharashtra. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 13-22. 


The Acheulian site Chikri was discovered in 1963; Acheulian, 
handaxes and cleavers had, however, already been found around Nevasa. 
The writer came upon the Acheulian factory site at the confluence of a 
small tributary, Chikri, with the Pravara, 2 miles downstream from 
Nevasa, 


The Early Stone Age (ESA) tools had been found as surface tools 
in the gullies of the Chikri area. Middle Stone Age (MSA) tools were 
found dispersed throughout the gravel. 


There was a factory or workshop of Early Man here, because a vast 
amount of finished and unfinished artifacts, large flakes, waste flakes, 
and flakes and pebbles with little work have been found here together. 
Man must have left this place when the boulder horizon was flooded by 
the rising river and sealed by the alluvial gravel. ESA tools must have 
been occasionally washed into the gravel from higher-lying rock expo- 
sures, on which they got deposited during the time of Chikri Man. 


The most evident grouping of these artifacts would be into pebble 
tools and flake tools; The technique shows that the Chikri Man had a 
clear idea of bis tool requirements and of the way to manufacture them. 
In addition to the stone tools, the profusion of fossilised bones of wild 
animals and calcified wood proves the existence of a forest even at the 
time of the sealing of the occupational level. —S.R. 


6. Das, D.R. :—Archaeological Evidence on Cremation and Post- 
Cremation Burials in India. 
JATH, IIT, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 50-71. 


The Rgveda refers to both the burnt and the unburnt dead as going 
to heaven. Archaeological evidence also shows that burning was prac- 
tised in Pre-Vedic India, 
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In the period of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, burial and burn- 
ing were the two methods of disposing the dead. In the later texts, it 
appears that cremation was followed by the collection of the calcined 
bones and their final deposition into the earth. 


Archeological evidence carries the antiquity of cremation beyond 
the age of the earliest literary document. Stein unearthed a number of 
post-cremation burials of the third millennium B.C. at Perianoghundai. 
Similar burials were also found at Moghulaghundai, and of the Chalco- 
lithic period at Sutkagen-dor. 


Besides, excavationsin the Swat Valley exposed several necropolises 
containing evidence of both inhumation and post-cremation burials. 


Excavations at Sonpur (Gaya Dist.), Adittanallur and Ndagarjuni- 
konda have also yielded the same. —S.R. 


7. Deo, S.B. :— The Personality of Vidarbha Megaliths. 
IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 23-31. 


The excavations at Kaundinyapura in Amaravati district provide 
data for the cultural penetration of Megalithism in some parts of 
Maharashtra. 


Between 1300 and 1000 B.C. Western and Northern Maharashtra 
was populated by people who did not know iron, but used lithic tools 
and copper artifacts, and were entitled *Chalcolithic. The Jorwe 
painted ware played a dominant part in their culture. 


The Stone Circles are concentrated in the Eastern Vidarbha and the 
surrounding regions of Madhya and Andhra Pradeshas, but the pene- 
tration of the megalithic cultural elements into Tekwada holds out the 
possibilities of locating such data in Western Vidarbha. The Kaundinya- 
pura excavations have revealed one of the earliest habitation of the 
‘Megalithic Period’, characterised by the black-and-red pottery, 
different from the Jorwe painted fabric of Tekwada. 


The date of 2000 B.C. proposed for the aforesaid ‘Megalithic 
Period’ is difficult to accept, because no evidence of such an antiquity 
is yielded by even the pronouncedly. megalithic zones of the South. 


Some of the material equipments at Takalghat, Khapa, Kaundinya- 
pura, Paunar and Junapani have parallels from South India or Andhra 
megaliths, and the cultural impact is apparent. 
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The Vidarbha megaliths, therefore, present a picture of cultural 
amalgamation between the indigenous painted pottery culture and the 
southern and eastern megalith traits. —S.R. 


8. Dhavalikar, M.K. :—Genesis of the Jorwe Culture. 
IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 32-41. 


Jorwe culture is fairly well-known especially from Nevasa (Dist. 
Ahmednagar). From the evidence available from the sites, its origins, 
stages of development and the cause of its sudden extinction cannot be 
known. Butits stratigraphical position as well as the chronological 
horizon was placed on firm footing from the excavations at Nasik. The 
prominent sites, where scientific excavations were carried on, are Nevasa 
and Daimabad, Bahal, Prakash, Chandoli, Sonegaon and Inamgaon. 
A few radio-active carbon determinations show that this culture flouri- 
shed from c. 1500-1000 B.C. From Sonegaon C-14 date of 1565-- 110 
B.C., its beginning may be placed at about 1600 B.C. It remained fairly 
uniform from its birth to death. 


The cultural equipment of these farmers of Maharashtra was chalco- 
lithic in character. Excavations at Nasik established the precedence of 
Jorwe to the early historic cultures; and those at Navdatoli showed that 
Malwa culture of Central Indian Chalcolithic is earlier than Jorwe. 


The excavation at Daimabad revealed a threefold sequence of 
cultures: (1) Coarse grey and handmade ware with no use of copper or 
bronze, (2) Malwa painted black-on-red pottery, and (3) Jorwe culture 
with an appreciable overlap of 2nd and 3rd periods. This establishes 
the relative stratigraphical position of the three cultures. 


The analysis of evidence from several Jorwe sites shows that it was 
born in the Godavari-Pravara basin in about the second quarter of the 
2nd millennium B.C. —S.R. 


9. Dhavalikar, M.K. :—Kayatha : A New Chalcolithic Culture. 
Ind. VII, No. 2, Sept. 1970, pp. 85-94. 


It was believed so far that the Malwa culture was the earliest that 
flourished in Central India, but the evidence from excavations (conduc- 
ted by V.S. Wakankar, M.K. Dhavalikar and Z.D. Ansari) at Kayatha 
(Dist. Ujjain, M.P.) has furnished conclusive proof of the existence of 
yet earlier cultures which not only preceded the well-defined Malwa 
culture, but also probably contributed to the making of it. Besides, 
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some new aspects of the Malwa culture itself have also been revealed 
by the Kayatha excavations. They reveal a five-fold sequence of cultures: 
I. Kayatha culture (c. 2000-1800 B.C.), II. Banas culture (c. 1700—1500 
B.C.), IIT. Malwa culture (c. 1500-1200 B.C.), IV. Early Historic (c. 600- 
200 B.C), and V. Sunga-Kusana-Gupta (c. 200 B.C.-600 A.D.) The 
above dating is on the basis of stratigraphical evidence as also on radio- 
carbon determinations. A junior contemporary of the Harappan 
culture, its origin and developnient as well as its suddenl end cannot be 
explained at present. The Kayatha culture is characterised by three 
distinct ceramic industries, unique in the country. The principal ware 
isa fine, sturdy pottery, dressed with a thick brown slip usually from 
slip to shoulder, and sometimes extending up to the base. Over this 
dark brown ground were executed painted patterns in violet or deep red. 
They bear some resemblance to the dark slipped ware from Sothi 
(Rajasthan) and to some Harappan vessels, — M.C. 


10. Hammond, Norman :—An Archaeological Reconnaissance in the 
Helmand Valley, South Afghanistan. 


EW, XX, No. 4, 1970, pp. 437-59. 


Reports the results of a surface survey (1966) of archeologically 
potential sites in a part of the Helmand Valley, from Qal ‘a-i Bust at 
the confluence of the Helmand and Argandab downstream to Hwaga 
Sultan. 45 sites were sampled, some being divisions of complex sites 
where settlement drift was suspected. Sites were of three types: ‘mounds’, 
tepe damb, and ruined buildings, although the latter two were sometimes 
found together. The total sample retained from the sites was 1473 
sherds—far too little for quantitative statistical work, but qualitative 
methods may still be used. The ceramics were of a varied and distinc- 
tive nature for analysis by the type-variety method. In classification, 
a number of criteria were considered, relating to the three main charac- 
teristics of pottery, the fabric, form and surface treatment: 


This reconnaissance at least confirms the postulated extensive 
ancient settlement in the Helmand Valley between the Qandahar plain 
and the Seistan basin from the Achemenian times on. Most probably, 
it was the route along which lapis lazuli was brought from Badakhshan 
in the third millennium B.C. to Seistan. 


25 beautiful photographs and two appendices entitled ‘Description 
of pottery types’, and ‘Petroglyphs in Southern Afghanistan’ are 


attached.— M.C. 
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11. Handa, Devendra :—Some Antiquities from Sunet. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. I, 1970, pp. 79-82. 


Sunet was the mint site of the Kushanas and Yaudheyas, and has 
yielded a large number of other antiquities. On literary and archaolo- 
gical evidences Sunet goes back to the 5th century B.C., being mentioned 
in Panini's Astadhyayi. 


An unpainted sherd of grey ware resembling in type and fabric the 
Painted Grey Ware points to the same date. Moreover, many terracotta 
seals and sealings ranging from the 2nd century B.C. to the 5th century 
A.D. have been found here. Thesite has also yielded three square 
terracotta blocks, probably meant for manufacturing metal nails, pins, 
hooks, etc. —S.R. 


12. Handa, Devendra :— Pre-Historic Sites in District Ambala. 
VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 374-85. 


The district Ambala comprises of the sub-Himalayan series of Sir- 
mur and Siwalik ranges, consisting of conglomerates, sandstones and 
clays of the tertiary stage. They have yielded important fossil remains 
of vertebrate mammals showing the possibility of finding the remains 
of Early Man in India, 


The author then gives alist of pre-historic sites in the district 
from which the palaeolithic pebble and flake tools like choppers and 
scrapers, etc., have been picked up. This is followed by an enumeration 
of proto-historic sites which begin with Harappan relics, followed subse- 
quently by Ochre, Painted Gray Ware and Northern Black Polished 
Ware cultures, each after a long time-lag. 


The region was long occupied during the palaeolithic times and 
remained unoccupied during the mesolithic and neolithic periods. Then 
in the proto-historic period, occupation began with the advent of the 
Harappans and continued much later than their fall in the nuclear zone 
oftheir occuption. Sandhaya and Sarangpur are the only ochre-ware 
sites known as yet in the whole of this region. The remains of a large 
number of proto-historic sites provide ample proof for the fertility and 
popularity of the region during that period. —S.R. 


13. Induchudan, V.T. :— Archaeological Excavations in Kondungallur a 
General Impression. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 169-88. 
Explorations at Kodungallur (in Kerala) had revealed two inscrip- 


tions of the Tirukkulagekharapuram, one completely worn out; and the 
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other, an undated tenancy deed (c. 12th century) mentioning that four 
tails had met on a particular day. A third inscription (c. 13th century) 
concerns a gift of five kalanjus of gold. 


In 1939, an 8’ granite idol of Ksetrapala was discovered from the 
Kali temple of Kodungallur. In 1945, a hoard of Roman gold and silver 
coins, and punch-marked coins was found at Eyyal. This region abounds 
in rock-cut caves, cists, urn-burials, pottery, beads, etc. 


Current excavations in Trikkanamathilakam have revealed the 5' 
thick and 6’ high southern wall of a square fortification and also the 
remains of a temple in the middle of where the eastern wall should have 
been (cf. Kunavayirkottam of Silapathikaram). There is a long discussion 
on the date of the temple. 


Moreover, if tali means an administrative unit, the Tirukkulase- 
kharapuram temple might have been established in the 9th century. 
—S.R. 


14. Jag Mohan :—The Fort of Pangna in Himachal Pradesh. 
FL, XII, No. 7, 1971, pp. 270-72. 


The Fort of Pangna is a five-storied building, 60 ft. high and built 
in Deodar timber and stone. Builtby Raja Bir Sen, the founder of 
Suket State in the 8th century A.D., the capital was shifted by Raja 
Madan Sen to Laharu in the 13th century. A sword (now lost) and a 
throne made of ashtadhàtu engraved all over with the images of various 
devatàs were found buried in the bed-chamber of the king. The sword 
was believed to possess the power of fertility. Other antiquities are the 
large weighing scales and a wooden drum. 


Princess Chandràvati, daughter of Raja Ram Sen, ended her life 
in this fort where she was confined by her father on a false charge of 
immorality brought against her by a Purohit. She was proved innocent 
and came to be worshipped at the goddess Bhagavati Devi whose image 
has been transferred to the capital Sundernagar.— S.R. 


15. Joshi, Kalyanrai N.:— Existing Ancient Sites of Dwarkà (As Depicted 
in the Skanda-Purana). 


SPP, VIII, No. 2, 1968, pp; 1-15. 


An attempt tosearch out the ancient sites of Dwarka and its 
surroundings as mentioned in the Dváraká-Mahatmya of the Skanda 
Purana.” These sites are Kuses$vara, Cakra-Tirtha, Pafica-Nada Tirtha, 
Brahma-Kunda, Gaya Tirtha, Visnu-Pada Tirtha, Bhagirath; Tirtha, 
Candrabhaga Tirtha, Samba Tirtha, Sankhoddhara Tirtha, Pindaraka 
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Tirtha, etc. Some of them flourish in their old forms and some are 
either in ruins or in linguistically modified names. —U.V.S. 


16. Joshi, R.V. :—The Characteristics of the Pleistocene Climatic Events 
in Indian Sub-Continent— A Land of Monsoon climate. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 53-70. 


The study of Pleistocene (P) deposits has revealed interesting 
climatic events. In the sub-Himalayan region of the Kangra valley, 
four huge cone-deposits were caused by mechanical erosion from hills of 
high relief, which may be equated with the four galcial phases of the 
P. period. 


In the Peninsula, two cycles of the P. river-deposits have been 
observed denoting two distinct pluvial phases, beginning with the gravel 
and ending with the silt, datable to Middle-to-Upper-Pleistocene. The 
first and the oldest deposit yields the Early Stone Age industries, and 
the second contains Middle Stone Age industries. 


For correlating the stratigraphic data between the Northern and 
Southern regions, two methods, viz., palaeontological, and that based 
on thc study of river deposits, seem to be important for the present. 


After considering all the available data and different explanations of 
research workers, there is no agreement as regards the exact relation- 
ship of the pluvial of this area with the glacial phases in higher altitudes. 

—S.R. 


17. Lalman :— The Discovery of Ancient Chandigarh. 
VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 368-73. 


The antiquity of Chandigarh goes millions of years back when 
there was a lake where the present city is situated under the shadow of 
the Siwalik low ranges. About two kilometres north of the city, remains 
of an early agricutural community at Sarangpur and neolithic tools 
from near Pinjore had also been discovered. The advent of the Harap- 
pan civilization in the region was recognized earlier at Katla Nihang 
Khan and subsequent excavation at Rupar which evidenced the gradual 
degeneration of the mature phase of that civilization. 


A late Harappan site at Chandigarh was spotted in 1969. A thick 
deposit of greyish sand buried deep under reddish earth and containing 
small pebbles clearly indicated the existence of an old rivulet in the late 
Harappan period. Ata depth of 12 ft. below the surface were revealed 
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nine skeletons laid in North-South orientation, and provided with the 
grave goods including a variety of earthenware and personal ornaments 
attesting the existence of a Harappan cemetery. A twin-burial among 
them is noteworthy. 


The pottery, which consisted of exclusively red ware, is unmistaka- 
bly of Harappan lineage with some additions and omissions in typology. 
The main shapes are dish-on-stand, bowls, bow]-dishes, beakers, large 
storage jars, flat dishes, etc.—S.R. 


18. Lele, V.S. and Koti, N.N. :— Statistics in Archaeology. 
IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp 66-74. 


To appreciate and understand the facts contained in the mass of 
archeological data, the use of statistical methods comes to our rescue. 
Measurable and quantitatively recordable archeological observations 
have recently been subjected to analysis. A.C. Spaulding and L. Vertes 
have made efforts in this direction. 


Clarke has applied ‘Matrix Analysis’ to the date of Beaker pottery 
in 1962. Utility of various statistical methods can best be demonstrated 
with reference to the data observed on the earliest tools, viz, Hand-axes 
and Blades. 


The quantitative data on lengths thus collected can be subjected to 
statistical analysis by various methods. The authors also give mathe- 
matical formulae for (a) Mean or Average, (b) Standard Deviation, (c) 
Coefficient variation, (d) Frequency Distribution, and (e) Correlation 
and Regression. At the end are charts and an appendix. —S.R. 


19. Margabandhu, C. :—Etched Carnelian Beads from Vidarbha: A 
Note. 


Ind., VIII, No. 2, 1971, pp. 107-13. 


Excavations conducted ata number of sites in the Vidarbha region 
of Maharashtra, viz., at Junapani, Paunar, Takalghat, Khapa, Kaundinya- 
pura, and Pauni have yielded several varieties of etched carnelian beads. 
The decorative patterns etched on them bear close resemblance to those 
unearthed in the Megalithic burials in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and 
Mysore. Following Diskshit’s classification of types, the author traces 
out that some of the techniques have been reported from wider geogra- 
phical contexts. Evidently, etching as a technique was quite well-known 
in Vidarbha during the Megalithic and early historic times, i.e. from 
about the early part of the first millennium B.C. to the second century 
A.D. —K.K.M. 
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20. Mate, M.S. :— Harappan Fortification—A Study. 
IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 75-83. 


The discovery of a planned town and heavily fortified citadel at 
Harappan sites has upset the earlier theory of the Harappan society as a 
wealthy and mercantile community that had established a democracy 
based on ‘bourgeoisie’ economy. The ruins of fortification are the con- 
crete manifestations of military engineering of the earliest time. 


At least nine sites are encircled by town-wall, viz., Harappa, Mohen- 
jodaro, Sutkagen-Dor, Sotka-Koh, Ali Murad, Desalpur, Kalibangan, 
Lothal and Kot Dasji. The general pattern is the location of a well- 
fortified citadel on a higher mound; and the lower city, containing a 
granary within the city or at least in Mohenjodaro, within the citadel. 


The buildings within the citadels were the residences of the God, the 
Priest and the King. Absence of forts and fortifications on the frontiers 
iudicates that they never formed an integral part of the Harappan 
defence systems. The Harappans do not seem to have used military 
force (although many arms and weapons have been found) in the 
expansion of their realm, nor even mobile field forces for the same 
objective. —S.R. 


21. Misra, V. D. :—Archaeological Sequence of the Upper Ganga 
Valley. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 140-68. 


Excavations of Hastinapur have established the archeological 
sequence of the region from bottom to top in the following manner :— 


(i) O.R.P.—before 1200 B.C. 

(ii) Painted Grey Ware (PGW)—1100-800 B.C. 
(iii) The Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW)— 600-300 B.C. 
(iv) The post NBPW Period —200 B.C.—300 A.D. 

(v) Early Mediaeval Period. 

The cultural sequence of Ahicchatra completely tallies with that of 


Hastinapur. But the excavations of Alamgirpur, Baragaon, Ambakheri i 
and Bahadarabad have imparted some new information regarding the — 
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Late Harappan and Ochre-Coloured Pottery (OCP) cultures. The new 
sequence of Cultures in the Upper Ganga Valley is as follows :— 


(i) Late Harppan Culture (LHC): At Alamgirpur, brought upto the 
bank of the Yamuna (before 1500 B.C.) 


(ii) Ochre Coloured Pottery (OCP) Culture :—Found at Bisauli and 
Rajpur Parsu (1500 B.C. to mid of the 13th cent. B.C.). 


(ii) Black aud Red Ware (BRW) Culture :— Atrafjikherà where it 
is sandwitched between OCP and PGW. (mid. of the 13th 
Cent. B.C. to mid. of the 12th Cent. B.C.). 


(iv) Painted Grey Ware (PGW) Culture :—In the Punjab, Harayana, 
Western U.P. and Mahabharata sites. (mid of the 12th Cent. 
B.C. to 600 B.C.). 


(v) NBP Ware Culture:—Found in most of the ancient sites of 
the Central and Upper Ganga Valley (600 B.C. to the Ist Cent. 
A.D.). —S.R. 


22. Misra, V.N.:— Evidence for a New Chalcolithic Culture in South 
Rajasthana. ; 


TA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 85-95. 


The existence of a Chalcolithic Culture in South Rajasthana as revea- 
led by excavations at Ahar and Gilund is well-known. Recent excavations 
at Bagor have brought to light another Chalcolithic culture older than 
the Ahar Culture. Bagor is situated on river Bana’s tributary Kothari. 
The habitation deposit here can be divided into three cultural phases, 
viz., (1) Mesolithic or late stone age; (2) Chalcolithic and (3) Iron age. 
There is no dividing line between the preceeding and the succeeding 
periods. 


According to C-14 dates, Phase I goes back to 3800 B.C. while the 
Chalcolithic culture began about 2800 B.C.— S.R. 


23. Mujumdar, G.G. and Rajaguru, S.N. :—Jnvestigation of Pleistocene 
Sediments from the Belan Valley, U.P. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 96-106. 
The Indo-Gangetic plain forms the largest zone of Pleistocene for- 


mations in India. In recent years G.R. Sharma discovered a pre-historic 
site near Khajuri on the river Belan in U.P. The alluvial deposits there 
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throw light on the probable Pleistocene environment and chronology of. 
Stone Age cultures of this area. 


The soil and gravel samples were subjected to various chemical and 
physical analyses. 


There are some important features of the Pleistocene geomorpho- 
logy of the area and they seem to be very closly connected with (a) the 
tectonic history of the Gangetic Valley and the Kaimur range; and (b) 
the climatic changes of the Pleistocene age. 


This is one of the rarest Pre-historic sites in India where all the 
three stratigraphic units, viz., rock, faunal and cultural, have been well 
preserved in a comparatively small area. —S.R. 


24. Murthy, K. Krishna :— Some Technical Aspects of. Indian Pottery. 
THR, XIII, No. 2, pp. 29-42. 


For comprehending the historical aspect of pottery, its technical 
knowledge is essential. In this article the author attempts to visualise 
the technical aspects of the Indian ceramics. In the study of this, the 
following subdivisions have been given: (i) Fabric, (ii) Surface treat- 
ment, (iii) Firing, (iv) Decoration, and (v) Forms. — Author. 


25. Murty, M.L.K. :—Blade-and-Burin and Late Stone Age Industries 
around Renigunta, Chitoor District. 


IA, IV, Nos, 1-4, 1970, pp. 106-27. 


The Pre-historic culture of the Pleistocene and Early Holocene 
period of the Indian sub-continent are characterized by three successive 
industries : (1) Early Stone Age (ESA), (2) Middle Stone Age (MSA), 
and (3) Late Stone Age (LSA) which correspond respectively to the 
Lower Palaeolithic (LP), Middle Palaeolithic (MP), and Mesolithic (ML) 
industries of the other parts of the old world. 


The stratigraphic position of the artifacts with blade-tool techno- 
logy between MSA and LSA, and their typological similarities to the 
blade component of the upper Palaeolithic point to the likelihood of the 
existence of the Upper Palaeolithic (UP) also in the Indian Sub- 
continent. In this context, the evidence from the sites around Renigunta 
is most significant ; since here are found the blade-and-burin industries 
of the old world UP, which fill the gap between the MSA and LSA. 
These industries around Renigunta are suggestive of an independent 
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them chronologically. The tentative time-limit for the beginning of 
LSA is c. 5000 B.C. ; and the earliest absolute date for the Mesolithic 
settlement is 5500 B.C. The blade-and-burin industries around Reni- 
gunta may thus be ascribed to a time-limit of c. 8000 B.C.— c. 6000 
B.C.—S.R. 


26. Nagar, Malti :— Modern Pottery in Mewar Rajasthan. 
IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 129-40. 


As ethnographic evidence can be of great value in understanding 
the mechanism and processes of the functioning of now extinct cultures, 
two classes of evidence on pottery, namely, that of archaeological 
materials and of ethnological material from Ahar, Parla and villages 
within a radius of six kilometers of Ahar mound, as also from Kumhar- 
vada (potter's locality) in Udaipur were brought together to find out 
(i) how far the ethnographic evidence reflected the archaeological 
record, and (ii) how far it was useful in understanding the latter. 


On the basis of external appearance, clay texture, technique of 
manufacture and decoration, the pottery here may be divided into: 
(i) Black ware in which a carbon and its components are insufficiently 
burnt and (ii) Well-burnt Red ware, both slipped and unslipped. 
—S.R. 


27. Paddayya, K. :—The Blade-Tool Industry of Shorapur Doab, Penin- 
sular India. 


IA. IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 165-90. 


A workshop of a blade-tool industry was discovered at Salvadgi 
(SVG-1) in the beak-shaped Shorapur Doab area between the rivers 
Krishna and Bhima. Making a descriptive study of the artifactual 
material collected subsequently from the surface, and basing purely on 
typo-technological criteria, Seshadri postulated the presence of two 
different industrial traditions at this site, viz., a flake and flake-blade 
industry of the Middle Stone Age (MSA) complex, and a true blade- 
tool industry of the Upper Palaeolithic (U.P.) type. Another workshop 
was discovered at Meralbhavi (MBV-1). As the artifacts at both the 
sites were found mixed up, the presence of two distinct industries still 
remained a hypothetical issue. From a stratigraphical study, it is clear 
that the ESA, MSA blade-tools and LSA industries of this area possess 
independent stratigraphical statuses ; and that the workshops at SVG-I 

and MBV-1 served for two distinct stone-working traditions. 
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As regards dating, the ESA industries of India may be dated to 
the Middle Pleistocene or the early Upper Pleistocene; and the MSA 


industry to the Upper Pleistocene as confirmed by radio-carbon deter- 
mination—S.R. ; 


28. Paddayya, K.:—Hagargundgi: A Fossiliferous Middle Stone Age 
Site on the Bhima River. 


JASC, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 12-14. 


Hagargundgi isa village on the left bank of the Bhima river, 
13 miles S.W. of Gulbarga in Mysore State. The occurrence hereabouts 
of Pleistocene gravel deposits had been noted by Foote (1876) and 
Mahadevan (1947). In tbe course of a systematic investigation of the 
archæological remains of this area, the author discovered (1968) a 
stratified Middle Stone Age site at the place. The most significant 
feature of this site relates to the occurrence of animal fossils in associa- 
tion with the stone artifacts. Shales of the Bhima series and Deccan 
trap are the two chief geological formations exposed in this area, 


So far, the fossil remains of mammalian fauna have been mostly 
confined to Central India and Northern Deccan. But South India 
presents a different picture in this regard. Though numerous sites of 
both the Early and Middle Stone Ages have been located in Andhra 
Pradesh, Mysore and Madras, yet none of them has preserved any 
animal fossil. Hence the site of Hagargundgi may be regarded as an 
important Palæolithic station in this part of the country which has 
animal fossils in a clear-cut stratigraphical context. Many more sites 
of this kind may be discovered by systematic investigations.—B.B. 


29. Pappu, Raghunath S. :—The Pleistocene Geomorphology of the 
Upper Krishna Basin. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 191-203. 


The upper Krishna basin occupies the major portions of Satara, 
Sangli and Kolhapur (Maharashtra), and Belgaum and Bijapur 
(Mysore). The Pleistocene deposits in this basin are alluvial in origin. 
The Archaean is the oldest recognisable group of rock formations of 
two main groups—the Dharwar, and the granite gneisses. 


The stratigraphy of 43 sites on a stretch of 480 Kms. from Maha- 
baleshwar to downstream was studied. Of these, 27 sites yielded Stone 


Age tools, whereas all the 7 sites on the Ghataprabha are implementi- 
ferous. 
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The geomorphic observations suggest rejuvenated nature of the 
river. The Pleistocene record is very well preserved in the form of 
alluvial deposits throughout the valley. The region lying north of the 
upper Krishna basin was tectonically unstable during the Pleistocene 
times, but it is difficult to assess the exact nature of the Palaeoclimatic 
changes. 


Pilgrim assigned the Pleistocene age to the older alluvium of the 
Godavari on the basis of faunal evidence. The semi-carbonized log of 
Arjema in association with Bos namadicus from Mula dam site was 
dated to about 33,000 years B.P.—S.R. 


30. Rao, M.S. Nagaraja :—Significance of Pottery Head-rests from 
Neolithic Sites of Karnataka. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 141-47. 


Robert-Bruce Foote discovered a ‘most interesting’ object at the 
site of T.N. Narsipur, which he designated ‘neck rest’. F.R. Allchin 
collected six more specimens from the surface of the site. 


Almost all the pottery specimens are made of burnished grey ware, 
typical of the Karnatak neolithic. Recently at T. Narsipur, a 
complete specimen was found associated with a neolithic burial. A 
fragment turned up from the floor of a house at Hallur, and a few 
specimens from the habitational levels of Hemmige which can be 
assigned a radio-carbon date of c. 1800 B.C. Their specialized use in 
burials points to their distinctive cultural trait. The only other speci- 
men was found at Chanhu-daro assigned to Jhukar levels. 


Comparable evidence comes from Egypt where head-rests of 
various materials such as ivory, lapis lazuli, wood and pottery have been 
found from the pre-dynastic times down to the Roman period. Those 
found in the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen clearly demonstrate their sepul- 
chral use, and their being an invariable part of the burial appendage. 
Their identical function in Egypt and  Karnatak suggests possible 
maritime contacts between the two regions, alluded to by other sources 
too.—S.R. 


31. Sali, S.A. :—Some Geographic and Tectonic Observations in the 
Central Tapti Basin in the Dhulia District. 


IA, 1V, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 205-14. 


The region of the Central Tapti basin physiographically falls into 
three major divisions : (i) the mountainous northern belt of the Satpuras 
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running east-west, the central range gradually rising to over 900 m. ; 
(ii) the Tapti plain proper filled with alluvium, its height varying from 
over 106 m. to over 213 m. ; and (iii) the dyke region of Nandurbar 
taluka, the Nizampur Plateau and the Navapur hill region. All the 
rivers and nàlas, meeting Tàpti on the south, rise in the southern hilly 
region. The entire area of tlie district, except a small portion in the 


north-west, is composed of varieties of Cretaceous Eocene Deccan 
Traps. 


After giving evidence from several places, the author concludes that 
(i) the region has experienced tectonic movements in the past, (ii) the 
streams have shifted their channels and rejuvenated more than once, and 
(iii) the unusual thickness of the river alluvium was noted in areas 
where tectonic movements had occurred—S.R. 


32. Sali, S.A. :— The Harappad Culture as Revealed sc. Surface 
Explorations in the Central Tapti Basin. 


JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 93-101. 


Out of 181 chalcolithic sites explored in Nandurbar, Sakri and 
Shirpur talukas, the Harappan black-on-red pottery was collected from 
42 sites which fall into two categories, viz, (i) those yielding 
besides exclusively Harappan remains, and (ii) those yielding 
Harappan red ware, pottery and other remains ascribable also to other 
chalcolithic cultures of the region. The two extant mounds at Savalda 
probably formed the largest single site of the Harappan settlement. 


The finds include the Red Ware, termed the late Harappan ware ; 
the Burnished Grey Ware of medium-to-coarse fabric; Thick Coarse 
ware of gritty fabric, etc. No brick structure ascribable to the Harappans 
was discovered. 


These finds clearly indicate the absence of the mature Harappan 
urban discipline and extremely poor economic conditions of the 
Harappans of this region. The discovery of 42 sites in the explored area 
is suggestive of the arrival of a large number of Harappan refugees 
through Gujarat, who had either lost their prosperity already or were 
village-folk.—S.R. 


33. Sankalia, H.D. :—The Philosophy of Archaeology in India or 
Theoretical and Methodological Approaches in Archaeological 
Interpretation in India. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. i, 1970, pp. 27-42. 
Archaeology was initially developed by the British who assumed that 
India could not have had a very ancient civilization as those of Egypt 
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and Mesopotamia, and that it lacked in ancient cultures as well. These 
assumptions governed the archeological planning until the discovery of 
Mohenjo Daro. 


| Naturally, the preliminary classification of the religious monuments 
of the Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims was attempted by scholars like 
Cunningham, Fergusson, Marshall, Codrington, etc., on different grounds 
and presumptions. Indigenous creative impulses were admitted by 
Havell, Coomaraswamy, Zimmer, Kramrisch and the like. 


After the diseovery of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, a chronological 
| order of the civilizations was attempted by Smith, Zeuner, Richards-Rao, 
Guha-Sewell and Sen, etc., on various other grounds such as traditional, 
archaeological, racial and anthropological,—thus differing from the 
linguistic regional, stylistic and dynastic schools of thought 


Historical and prehistoric archeology is also discussed.— S.R. 
34. Shah, Priyabala :— Archaeology in India. 
SPP, IX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 78-82. ; X, No. 1, 1970, pp. 1-6. 


A brief survey of the early archaeological activities in India. The 
nature of the Stone Age cultures and of the Harappan culture has 
been briefly described. The excavations in Gujarat, Gangetic Valley, 
Rajasthan, the Deccan and South India have been taken into account. 

—U.V.S. 


pi | 35. Sundara, A. :—A New Type of Passage Chamber Tomb in Kaladgi, 
| District Bijapur, Mysore State. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 216-26. 


Kaladgi on the left bank of Ghataprabha, is an ordinary town 
where for the first time the basin of a series of sedimentary rocks com- 
prising sandstones, quartzitic sandstones, quartzites, conglomerates, etc., 
was recongnized, 


The hill on the north-east side (35 m. high) is highly quartzitic on 
the surface with a ridge of boulders on thetop. A megalithic site is 
discovered just by the side of the Saifuddin Dargha on the hill. There 
are about 43 megaliths of mostly the passage chamber tomb of the type 
not known hitherto from any site in the Deccan and South India. 
The passage chambers (roughly hexagonal in plan) are scattered in an 
area of about eight to ten acres. Besides, there are five stone circles 


without chambers in the interior, f : 
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All kinds of stones are used, but laterite is by far the most common. 
Quartzite, which occurs in boulder forms and not in slabs, is used for 
the construction of chambers. 


No other antiquities suggesting the chronology and the affinity of 


these with others known from the Deccan and S. India could be obtained 
from the site.—S.R. 


36. Suraj Bhan :— Excavations at Mitathal (Hissar) 1968. 
JHS, I, No. 1, Jan. 1969, pp. 1-15. 


A preliminary report on the excavations conducted (1968) at 
Mitathal near Bhiwani. The ancient site comprising the twin mounds 
is located on the left bank of the westerly course of the Yamuna. In all, 
two cultures were encountered at the site, viz, I and II. Period II is 
further subdivided into two phases: II A and II B. 


Period I is characterised by a non-Harappan ceramic industry deriv- 
able from the Kalibangan I, while Period II represents the Harappan 
(Pd.ILA marking mature Harappa and Pd.IIB the Late Harappa 
culture). The structures of Pd. | are constructed of adobe and mud 
bricks, while the Harappan settlement is distinguished by well-planned 
structures of mud bricks measuring 40 x 20 x 10 cms. 


The site has yielded a variety of antiquities. The pottery from the 
site is broadly classified into two traditions : Sothi and Harappan. 


The excavation shows a continuous sequence of cultures at a single 
site from the Sothi culture to the Late Harappan period (c. 2300 B.C.- 
1500 B.C.), and has thus corroborated and supplemented the sequence 
at Rupar and Kalibangan.—Author. 


37. Thimma Reddy, K. :—Venulan Industry in Cuddapah Basin. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 227-34. 


The pre-historic sequence of Cuddapah in Andhra Pradesh falls 


with the traditional Early, Middle and Late Stone Ages (ESA, MSA and 
LSA). 


The artifacts have been collected from the foothills lying in the 
east-west direction to the tank in the Venula village. 


The technique employed in the manufacture of tools is the same as 
in the case of MSA tools, viz., ‘bone-billet’ or ‘punch’. The artifacts are 
divided into : (i) tools, (ii) cores and (iii) flakes. 


On close examination, the MSA Venula and LSA industries from — - 
Cuddapah district reveal a vast difference in physical features, —S.R. — 
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38. Adiceam, Marguerite E. :—Les Images de Siva dans I’ Inde du Sud. 
VI, Ardhanári$vara. (The Images of Siva in South India, VI Ardha- 
nàris$vara). (In French). 


AA, XVII, 1967, pp. 143-64. 


In continuation of her earlier exposition on the images of Siva in 
South India, the author deals with the images of Ardhanàri$vara, i.e., 
representation of the Divine Couple in a single body. Detailed accounts 
of all such images, and references to earlier authors wherever necessary, 
along with illustrations make the article a must for archeologists. 


Though the major group belongs to the Táficavür district, examples 
from Puri, Bijapur, Bombay and a few more districts are also included 
in the discussion. —N.D.G. 


39. Adiceam, Marguerite E. :— Les Images de Siva dans L. Inde du 
Sud. (The Images of Siva in South India), (In French.) 


AA, XIX, 1969, pp. 85-99. 


A well-illustrated study of the images of Siva in South Indian tem- 
ples is being published in the Journal, based on the team work carried 
on in the French Institute of Indology at Pondicherry. The team 
consists of Shri N.R. Bhatt, R. Dissigane, Nilkantha Sarma, P.Z. 
Pattaviraman and V.M. Subramanya Ayyar. 


The present article (fasc no. VII), discusses the images with bull 
(vrsavahana-mürti). Images studied are mainly from Tamilanadu (Naka- 
pattinam, Pantanallur), Tiruvarür, Tirupunti, Koyiltirumalam of Taficavür 
district; Jampai, Ciyamankalm, Vrddhacalam, Ilamaiyakki-Narkovil of 
South Arcot district; Tirukkolampur, Ramanathapuram of Tiruccirappalli 
district and Melpati of North Arcot) and a few temples from Andhra 
Pradesh, Mysore and Pondicherry States. —N.D.G. 


40. Agrawala, R.C. :—Unpublished Katarmal Wooden Reliefs in the 
National Museum, New Delhi and Connected Problems. 
EW, XVII, Nos. 1-2, March-June, 1967, pp. 83-95. 


Discusses the tradition of Kdstha carving and wood sculpture in 
India right from the Indus Valley culture on the basis of archaeological 
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excavations at Harappa in 1946 Kia ight the use ofa 
wooden coffin for the burial of the deà dy ee in a shroud of 
reeds. The author establishes that such reed shrouds and wooden 


coffins were known in Sumer in Early Dynastic and Akkadian times 


between 2800-2000 B.C., a period contemporaneous with the Harappan 
Culture in India. —D.A. 


41. Agrawala, R.C. :— Newly Discovered Pafica-Ganesa from Jaipur, 
Rajasthan, 
JOIB, XXI, No. 1-2, 1971, p. 107. 950C 


paar 

A stone relief, depicting Pafica-Ganeéa, first of its kind and datable V 

to the 10-11th centuries A.D., has been discovered from a Siva temple 
at Jamaroti near Jaipur in Rajasthan. The panel is of special interest 
for its unusual iconographic traits, viz, the symbolic representation of 
an elephant, (with a halo) standing on a lotus flower with a rat vechicle, 
amidst four nrtya GaneSas (with halo) each accompanied by a rat. 
—K.K.M. 


42. Agarwal, Ratan Chand :—Rdjasthana ki Prácina Mürtikalà men 
Lingodbhava. (The Lingodbhava images in the Ancient Sculptural 
Art of Rajasthana). (in Hindi). 


Mbh., XVIII, No. 2, July, 1970, p. 85. 


In the Purdnic literature, Siva has been regarded as superior to 
Brahma and Visnu. In ancient sculptural art of South India and 
Maharashtra, this idea has been depicted in the form of ‘Lirigodbhava’ 
images in which Siva has been shown emerging from the centre of the 
Linga, and Brahma and Visnu as his attendants. 


This ‘Lingodbhava’ idea has been beautifully carved in the sculptu- 
ral art of Rajasthan. Such sculptures have been found in a Pratihara 
temple.at Lamba in Marbar, at Kirádu (Barmer) from a temple of llth 
century, and in the Shekhavati region from a 10th century temple of 
Siva. These Lingodbhava sculptures from Rajasthan are important from 
the point of view of iconography.—U. V.S. 


43. Agrawal, Ratan Chandra:— Málavanagara ki Pracina Mürtikalà. 
(Ancient Sculptures of Málavanagar). (in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 18-23. 


Nagar at a distance of 18 miles from Tonk, was one of the impor- F: 
tant centres of the Mālavas. The extensive ancient mound at the place DA 
3 
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was excavated about 20 years ago which yielded many ancient terracot- 
tas. The author describes some of the important terracottas, stone 
pillars (yüpa-stambhas), inscriptions and stone sculptures found at 
Nagar.—U.V.S. 


44. Anand, Mulak Raj :— Beauties Born in the Mud of the Potters 
Yard. 


Mar., XXIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, pp. 3-12. 


Discusses chronologically the traditions of the ancient Indian terra- 
cotta art, in brief, from the primitive times to the Gupta period with 
special emphasis on (i) the plastic qualities of the terracotta figurines 
from Thol and Kulli cultures; (ii) the improvements made by the 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa people; (iii) the influence of primitive folk 
culture on the Aryans as seen in their acceptance of the Mother-Goddess 
and amalgamation of deities and forms; (iv) the Mauryan terracottas in 
the Prince of Wales Museum and the Boston Museum, as also those 
from Bulandi Bagh (Patna), Bhikna Phari and Golakhpur near Patna, 
Baxur (Bihar), and Tamluk and Pokharne in W. Bengal: (v) the Sunga 
terracottas from Kausàmbi and Vaisali; down to (vi) the Kusana models 
from Mathura, Rajghat and Bangarh; and finally (vii) the humanistic 
aestheticism of the Guptan terracottas found at Rangmahal and 
Bhitargaon. —M.C. 


45. Bandyopadhyaya, Samaresh :— Note on a Hermaphrodite Figure on a 
Silver Plate. 


JOIB, XXI, Nos. 1-2. 1971, pp. 99-102. 


The author re-examines the Hermaphrodite figures on a silver dish, 
now in the Istambul Museum. Stylistically akin to the West Asiatic 
Alexandrian art of the Roman empire, it can be dated to the Ist-3rd 
centuries A.D. 


B.N. Mukherjee (vide Nand on lion, App. VI, Calcutta, 1969) sees 
in the central figure a half-male and half-female, an Ardhandarisvara 
form of the Indian art. The concept of this dual-divinity was popular 
with the artists of the Kusana period. Such Heramaphrodite figures 
occur on the terracotta plaque from Rajghat and on a Kaniska coin. 
The designer of the dish seems to have followed the Indian tradition. 
The gesture of the right hand of figure in question, akin to the abhaya 
mudra, is again of unmistakable Indian art-tradition. 
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However, these views of Mukherjee cannot totally be complied 
with, owing to the following reasons : 


The concept of hermaphrodite or the androgynous idea of life was 
not unknown to the Greek world. Several images of the lst-3rd 
centuries A.D., with abhaya mudra do come from Hatra, Palmyra, etc., 
in West Asia. Some of the features of the figure under reference do 
not tally wijh the Indian textual and art description: As against the 
Indian concept, the right chest of the figure has the breast of a female. 
Again, as the Ardhanàris$vara of the Kusána period is invariably seen 
standing, the figure on the dish is shown seated. Such seated figures 
of the Ardhanárisvara can be traced only from the 7th century A.D. 
onwards.— K.K.M. 


46. Banerjee, Ramesh Chandra :— Tradition and Forms of Classical 
Music. 


BRMIC, XIX, No. 4, 1968, pp. 111-15. 


Discusses origin and development of Indian classical music. 
Accordingly, Indian music, originated in the Vedic period and developed 
with contact of several cultures, became more and more enriched and 
refined through process of evolution. The structure of some classical 
Ragas are derived from Folk or regional tune. The author interprets 
two forms of Hindustani music, i.e., absolute and descriptive; four 
forms of traditional music, i.e, Dhrupad, Kheyal, Tappà and Thumri; 
and, the culture of Hindustani music in Bengal especially in the age of 
Tagore. Concludes that Art brings unity in diversity and it serves as a 
connecting link between different countries and different nations of the 
world. —S.N.S. 


47. Banerjee, Sanat Kumar :— Classical Music under the Patronage of 
the Baghelà rulers. 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 48-50. 


Baghelà Rajaputs were connected with the Solanki branch of the 
Chalukyas of Byàghra Pali which place gave them their clan name. 


The descendants of Vyaghra Deva, who occupied the Madfa castle 
near Kalinger (1234 A.D.) captured the fort of Bandhavgarh which 
remained their capital upto 1597 A.D., later shifted to Rewa. 


The Bagheià rulers were patrons of fine arts. The genealogy of a 
family of painters runs parallel to that of the Baghela rulers of Rew 
The famous musician Tàn Sen was in the court of Mahar 
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Ramchandra Singh before he was invited by Akbar. The revival of 

| classical music took place under the patronage of Maharaja Vishwanath 
Singh (1835-54) who founded his own line of disciples. The top 
musician Bade Mohammad Khan came from Gwalior to settle at Rewa. 
The noted Pakhawaj player Kodan Singh also settled there. Pyar Khan 
and Jafar Khan, descendants of Tàn Sen lived with Vishwanath Singh. 
The latter's disciples were Bakhtawar Baba and Gulam Ali. 
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| Vishwanath Singh's son, Maharaja Raghunath Singh was also a 

| great patron of music and himself composed many Rasy and Jhulàá 

|| songs. His son and grandson also patronised reputed musicians at 
their courts. The present Maharaja Martand Singh maintained the 
tradition of his forefathers, but the political and economic changes 

| have made it almost impossible to continue the patronage of musicians 
of the ancient Indian classical trend.—S.R. 


48. Banerji, Adris :— Rock Sculptures in Bihar. 
IAS, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 15-21. 


There is a fundamental unity underlying the ‘Culture’ of Bihar, 
notwithstanding the diversity of climate, terrain, flora and fauna. The 
| inhabitants of Bihar were bound by their variegated environments to be 
| worshippers of beauty. Their aesthetic conception, perception and 
execution were of a high order and had spiritual and intellectual quali- 
ties. Rock carvings are of hoary antiquity in Bihar, being deep-rooted 
in its religious practice, whose origin has yet to be established from its 
pre-historic past. Bihar enjoys a unique position in quality and 
quantity than the other states of India. From the palmy days of the 
Pataliputra school aided by the quarries of Chunar and Rajmahal, the 
Bihari artists practised architecture and plastic activity in stone, stucco 
and clay for the organic art at the behest of the court and the Churches 
affiliated to the various creeds and sects. What is needed now is a 
census of these rock sculptures, their dates and themes in order to make 
the annals of our plastic activity complete and comprehensive, in view 
of their undoubted social values. But few, after General Cunningham 
and his assistants, have taken up these subjects —— B.B. 


49. Banerji, Adris :— Erotic Sculptures in Orissan Temples. 
JAIH, III, Pts, 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 130-32. 


Orissa was a stronghold of the pasupata cult, and the Kapalikas 
or Kaulas, who practised human sacrifice, were one of the sects of the 
Lakuli$as whose history goes back to the centuries immediately preced- 
ing the Christian era. The Lakuli$a doctrines were possibly pure in 


A 
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the beginning, but later on adopted obscene and objectionable practices 
of lecherous orgiastic worship and indulgence in wine, women and 
songs. Virgins were the most important means of fulfilment of their 
objective in their rituals. The sect originated in Kalvan and reached 
Mathura in the Ist Cent. A.D. It reached Mysore, Karnataka, Maha- 
rashtra, Rajasthan and Orissa by the 7th Cent. A.D. The Lakuligas are 
associated with the cult of the Yogins. Two Chausat Yogini temples 
exist at Bhubaneswar. The male ofthe erotic couple in Khajuraho 
sculptures often carries a club. Ksemendra mercilessly attacked their 
obscene practices. Attempts of reform in their rituals by Matsyendra- 
natha and Krsnapáda and Sankarácárya's reviling failed. The origins 
of this esoterism are probably deep-rooted in the pre-Aryan practices of 
India, whose germs are traceable in the Upanisads. Leadership for 
cultivating a better moral and ethical life was lacking when the Vedic 
religion, Buddhism and Jainism declined. This is probably one of the 
reasons for the presence of erotic sculptures in the temples.—S.R. 


50. Billorey, Ramesh Kumar : — The Udara-Mukha Motif in Indian Art. 


JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 201-02. 


The Udara-Mukha or face-on-belly motif appears to carry the 
imprint of primitive imagery. It occursin Indian art as early as the 
2nd century A.D. on an Amaravati relief depicting assult of Mara on the 
Buddha, in which one of Māra’s associate has a face on his belley. The 
motif added an interesting feature to the iconography of the Gana 
figures. It occurs on the following:— 


l. In panels of Bhumara temple (6th Century A.D.) 


2. Onthe belly of a four-armed squatting figure in the temple of 
Bhojeśvara Šiva at Bhojpur (Bhopal). 


3. A conventional lion’s head on one of the Ganas in a Mamalla- 
puram relief. 


4. A Gana figure in Mahākāleśvara temple at Bagh exactly having 
the same features as Bhojpur image. 


5. A Gana figure with raksasa face on belley on a panel in the of ER 


Kumbhesvara temple at Patan (Nepal). 


Chinese and Mexican art. —S.R. 
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51. Boeles, J.J.:—A Ramayana Relief from the Khmer Sanctuary at 
Pimai in North-East Thailand. 


JSS, LVII, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 163-78. 


The stone relief shows Rama's monkey-army in the act of building 
the causeway from India to Lanka as described in Valmiki's Ramayana. 
with one major deviation. It depicts the carrying away of stones by 
fishes, and this important incident has not been mentioned in the Rama- 
yana. The author describes the relief and compares it with the repre- 
sentations of the same episode from other reliefs in Thailand and 
Indonesia. — U.V.S. 


52. Dange, Sindhu (Smt.) :— Surasà aur Hanuman. (Surasa and Hanuman). 
(in Hindi) 


VJ, April-May 1971. 
For summary see under Section III. 
53. Das, D.R. :— Dvadasaditya. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 226-37. 


The sculptures of a huge stone temple, dismantled by Muslims for 
building a tomb at Tribeni, W. Bengal, contain among others, dasáva- 
tara images and a panel showing 12 Adityas with the Trinity in the 
centre. All the Adityas are four-handed and standing on lotus-pedestal. 
Their upper two hands hold the usual lotus stalks. Five out of six 
Adityas on the right of the Trinity show each a lotus mark on the right 
palm and hold a double-edged Vajra in the left hand. Two Adityas 
immediately flanking the triad have each a mace in the lower left hand. 


This seems to be the only Dvada$aditya panel occurring as an 
architectural piece in Eastern India. Some images of the Sun-god with 
11 Adityas are, however, found at Vikrampur, Rampal, etc. In the 
Tribeni image under discussion, all the Adityas enjoy equal status and 
the presence of the Brahmanical triad adds to its interest. In this 
connection, it may be remembered that Dhatr, Rudra and Visnu have 
been included among the Adityas. 


Further, the Puranas show the connection of the Adityas by name 
with the 12 months, and they differ from text to text. In the Vedic age, 
sacrifices were offered to Sürya, Savitr, Püsan, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Mitra 
and Varuna, each personifying different attributes of the Sun. These 
deities along with a few additions and alterations came to constitute, in 
different groupings and contexts, the 12 Adityas. —S.R. 
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54. Dasgupta, Kalyan Kumar :—Asokan Art— Why and how far Buddhist. 


PIHC, XXXI, 1969. PP. 56-60 


The art of Asoka, as evidenced by free-standing pillars with animal 
capitals at places like Basarh, Sankissa, Lauriya-Nandangarh, Rampurva 
Sarnath etc., the elephant sculpture at Dhauli and the drawing of an 
elephant on the north face of a rock at Kalsi, is confined to the depiction 
of animals, the number of which again strikingly being limited to four, 
viz, lion, bull, elephant and horse. Despite the fact that some of these 
animals find an honoured place in myths and legends of other nations 
and religions, they were no less venerated by the Buddhists as is apparent 
from their mythology. All of them are in one way or other associated 
with Gautama Buddha. Thus while the Master has been conspicuously 
described as Sakya-simha (lion of the Sakya race) in Buddhist texts, his 
nativity is said to have taken place in the zodiac sign Taurus (vrsa). 
Gautama is further said to have entered his mother's womb in the form 
ofa white elephant in her dream and the galloping horse, the last 
animal, .reminiscent of Siddhartha’s favourite steed Kanthaka symbo- 
lizes the Great Renunciation (mahabhiniskramana) of the Master. Indeed, 
the conspicuous association of all these four animals with Gautama 
either as Bodhisattva or as Buddha in Buddhist literature on the one 
hand and their prominent place in the art of Asoka on the other, lend - 
or strong Buddhist overtone to the art of the Marurya monarch. As 
regards the Wheel, another characteristic element of Asokan art, it may 
be suggested that the wheels with 24 spokes on the abscus of the Sarnath 
capital stands for dharmachakras which the Buddha set rolling to four 
quarters, the 24 spokes sustaining each of them symbolizing the 24 modes 
of principal causal relations treated in Buddhist philosophy. Again, a big 
wheel originally crowning the lion capital at Sarnath consisting of 32 
spokes may be regarded as symbolizing the Master himself, the very 
embodiment of his own dharmasarira, endowed with 32 chief signs of 
the Superman (mahdpurusalaksanas). The explanation of the character 
of ASokan art as offered above seems to get further support from the 
art Ceylon, origins of which are linked with Buddhism : while in Ceylon 
the same animals are found carved on some early moon-stones as well 
as on some pillars discovered at old sites like Anuradhapura, bronze 
figures of these quadrupeds have been recovered at the cubical cells of 
the eighth-century Vijayarama monastery. 


What has been said above is but quite natural against the back- zi 
ground of the religious faith of A$oka which was undeniably Buddhism. — 
More, in consideration of the prevailing psychological climate which 
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of the Buddha, seems to have been the legitimate predecessor of Buddhist 
art of Bharhut-Sanchi. It would, however, be an exaggeration if Asoka's 
artis described as restrictedly Buddhist in character. Undoubtedly, 
his art was born and reared up in keeping with the spirit of his dharma, 
which went beyond the doctrinal limits. The appeal of his art was, 
indeed, universal in spite of its markedly Buddhist overtone. In 
other words, A$okan art was /argely, though not exclusively, imbued 
with Buddhism.—G.S.M. 


55. De Souza, J. Patrocinio :— The Symbol of the Double-headed Eagle : 
Its Origin, Diffusion and Significance. 


JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, Oct. 1969, pp. 117-34. 


A study of the extraordinary symbol of the double-headed eagle, 
both in art and literature, as an heraldic device, as a royal /áficchana, as 
a Virtida, as an imperial ensign, and as a bird of legend, based on 
archaeological, epigraphic, iconographic, numismatic, artistic and literary 
sources. 


Where, when and how this strange symbol originated are questions 
that have intrigued scholars. All available clues point to Mesopotamia 
as the land of its origin which thereafter migrated to India, But this is 
not the only form in which it is represented in art. There are two other 
designs— one the double-headed eagle passant, e.g., that on a torana at 
Sirkap (Taxila), and the other a composite creature with a human body 
and two bird-heads, as found only in South Indian art. These two 
types are exclusively indigenous to India. 


Arising in Mesopotamia from an attempt at symmetry, as a purely 
artistic creation dictated by the necessities of design, without any special 
symbolic meaning at the outset, the double-headed eagle acquired in 
course of time a distinctive character as a species of fabulous birds and 
a rich mythology grew around it. One thing is certain : the motif was 
not devised to represent a myth, but the myth developed from the 
device. When the symbol migrated to India, it came to be identified 
with the Bhàrunda bird of ancient Indian tradition, and it was finally 
given both a local habitation and a name in the Karnatak as Gandabhe- 
runda, related to Garuda and sometimes confused with it.——M.C: 


56. Desai, Chaitanya :— The Origin and Davelopment of Khyal. 
JMA, XL, Pts. 1-4, 1969, pp. 147-82, 


Deals most exhaustively with the origin and development of Khyal 
under the following heads : (1) Samagana and Dhruvagana, (2) Sanskrit 
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and Prakrit Compositions, (3) Domination of word, (dla, and Vina 
technique, (4) Emergence of DAruvapada and Dhrupada, (5) Dhamar and 
Khyal, (6) Was the Khyāl imported from Persia? (7) Khyál in the Rajas- 
thani dramas, (8) Khyal mentioned by Namadeva (c. 1300 A.D.), (9) 
Khyal as a marriage song, (10) Special features of KAtyal, (!1) Stages of 
progress, (12) Tànas and their varieties, (13) Talas of Khya/, (14) Styles 
of Khyàl singing, (15) Contribution of instruments, (16) The ‘Nomtom’ 
alapa, (17) Language, speech and graces, (18) Various styles of languages 
for Prabandhas, (19) Rasa effect of Ragas, (20) Some historical data, 
(21) Khyàl in Sangitaratnadkara, (22) The present state of K/Ayá/ singing 
and (23) Essential qualities of good music.— —M.C. 


57. Desai, Kalpana :— Varaha, 
JASB, XLIII-XLIV, 1968-69, pp. 196-218. 


The paper reveals through the various images of Varaha, the incar- 
nation of Visnu, as located in the numerous temples of north and south 
of the Indian Peninsuia, the traits of similarity and variationsas depicted 
by the several sculptors and iconographers. It presents an etymological 
derivation of the term Varáha and equates it with the word Vrtra which 
implies ‘cloud’. Its origin is traced from the Vedas, covering in its 
onward track the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, then channelising its course 
through the Epics and the Puranas, down to the post-Gupta and 
Mediaeval period of Northern India. The Vardha image is classified in 
three varied forms like Bhūvarāha, Yajfiavaráha and Pralayayaraha. The 
significance of each category is beautifully described.—J.B.K. 


58. Dhaky, M.A. :—The Temple of Madhusüdana at Mungthala. 
JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 70-74. 


The main temple faces West. The Milaprasada is fryariga on plan 
and the sikhara is of the paficandaka variety reminiscent of the Kesari 
type of Malava and Maru-Gurjara vastusastras. 


The dvárasákhá (door-frame) of the garbhagrha (cel) has Yoga- 
sana Siva as the tutelary image; the utfaranga architrava shows Brahma 
and Visnu in panel on either side of Siva in the middle. 


The door-frame of the Gudhamandapa, shows Vaikuntha form of 
Visnu as tutelary image; and in the grabhagrha is the cult image of Visnu. 
The original dedication of the temple seems to be to Siva, but the present 
cultimage in the cellis of Visnu of the age not far removed from the 
temple itself. When and how this curious change happened is not easy 


to determine. Conjecturally, the temple, which was ready before 1025 
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A.D., could not be consecrated on account of some interruption plausi- 
bly Mahmud's invasion. When peace returned, the builders or those 
incharge of the temple decided to dedicate the empty temple to Visnu. 


Two devakulikas enshrine interesting images of one two armed 
Sürya and a four-armed Mahisasuramardini (c. 950-70 A.D.) 


In front of the gate-house of the enclosure stands an incomplete 
torana in marble (c. 11th century).—S.R. 


59. Dhaky, M.A. :— The Gandharva Figures from Osia and Jagal. 
JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 143-47. 


The gandharva minstrels and the vidyadhara angels, the Kinnara 
bird-men and the apsaras who occupy a subsidiary status of demi-gods 
in the cosmic scheme, add material meaning to the spiritual content of 
a mediaeval Indian temple. In the mediaeval temples particularly in 
Central and Western India, the gandharvas occupy, from 10th century 
onwards, minor registers in frieze atop the jangha section of the wall. 


The first group comes from Osia, one of the centres of Maha-Maru 
art and architecture which flourished under the Jàlor Pratiharas. 
Among the ensemble of 23 temples (8th-12th. cent.) here, we find on a 
Sirsa-bracket at one place, figures of gandharva-yugalas. The first pair 
depicts a Vina-playing gandharva with his gandharvi apsaras companion 
playing cymbals. They wear turbanoid hair-do with bejewelled ribbons. 
The second pair, with the same features, is sitting in leisurely intimacy. 
In the third pair, the gandharva holds a bowl of wine ; and the manner 
and verve of the lady reminds the poise of women of the Gupta- 
Vakataka period. The fourth couple is love-making. The style of the 
sculpture belongs to the last quarter of the 8th century. 


The two examples from Jagat are from the upper register of the 
Janghà of the wall of the Ambika temple (c. 961 A.D.), representing 
the Maha-Gurjara style of the Western Indian tradition. One couple 
is probably Yaksa, and the other is engaged in music and dance.— S.R. 


60. Dixit, Devendra N. :—Zndian Musical Instruments. 

BJ, XVII, No. 7, Nov. 1970, pp. 209-18. 

The origin of our musical arts dates back to the dawn of civilisa- 
tion. By the Vedic times, music, both in the Rik and Sama Vedas, as a 


method of rendering hymns in a melodious and scientific manner, is 
indisputably established. Naturally therefore, our musical instruments 
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have an ancient and glorious, history. Broadly, the ancient musicolo- 
gists divide the various instruments into four categories: (1) fata, 
or stringed instruments like the Vind (followed by Sitar, Sarangi, Sarod, 
Surbahar, Dilrubá, Tamburd, etc.) ; (2) sushira or wind instruments like 
the Venu, made of ivory, wood, brass, gold or silver (followed by 
Shahnai); (3) avanaddha or percussion instruments like Mrdanga (followed 
by drums or dholakas, bheri, dundubhi, tabla, etc.) ; and (4) ghana or 
instruments made of brass or bronze like Karatala, and other cymbals 
like Maiijira, etc.—M.C. 


61. Ghosh, Abhijit :—Jndrdni image from Kürmün (Burdwan District). 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 165-71. 


Bengal has yielded very few images of Indrani. The present black 
stone realistic image of Indrani in high relief, stylistically belonging to 
the 14th century A.D., was discovered from the village Kürmün in West 
Bengal. She is seated in Lalitasana on an elephant. Her face is like 
a hen's egg and nose like a parrot's beak. She has two eyes, almost 
closed ; and two hands, the right one holding the Pajra, and the left, 
the ankusa. Like Indra, she is profusely decked with ornaments like the 
kirita, kankanas, keyüras, ratna-kundalas, hāras, nupuras and katime- 
khalà. She also wears a yajfiopavita and a pair of upper and lower 
garments. It is not inscribed, and according to tradition, was built 
by the order of the king Mahendra of Karnasuvarna.—S.R. 


62. Gupta, Chitrarekha :— Vatuka-Bhairava on a seal. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 157-64. 


The seal, collected from Rajgir or Nalanda, depicts a male figure, 
apparently nude, seated in Lalitasana on a couch, with a serpent encir- 
cling the head. His eyes are blurred, nose parrot-like and upper lip 
unusually heavy. He has a pot-belly, is two armed, with his left hand 
in abhaya-mudrà and right hand raised and holding an uncertain object. 
To his left is a crouching dog, to the right a female figure holding a 
lamp-stand, and at the back the branch of a tree. The association of 
the figure with a serpent, his nudity, flabbiness of the body, tree motif 
and the dog point to his being a Saivite deity, viz, Vatuka-Bhairava. 


The description of Vatuka-Bhairava in the different texts like the 
Rüpamandana, Vatukabhairava-kalpa, Sdaradatilaka-tantra, etc., do not 
fully agree with each other and the specimens found in museum and 
elsewhere also differ in physical and emblem details,—S.R, 
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63. Hari Rao, V.N. :— The Symbolism of Gaja Lakshmi. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 73-80. 


The earliest Hindu version of Gaja Lakshmi occurs on the pillars 
of Caves I and 2 in Badami (7th cent. A.D.). On the front face of a 
pillar corbel in Cave I, the goddes is seated cross-legged on a lotus and 
attended by Gandharvas on either side holding water-pots. In the panel 
of Cave No. 2, the goddess is seated with legs folded. 


Other Gaja-Lakshmi reliefs are found in the Varahamandapa and 
tbe Adi-Varaha cave temple at Mahábalipuram (7th century), and in the 
Cave XVI of Ellora, the famous rock-cut Kailasa temple (8th cent.,) 
with variations in the pose of the goddess and her attendant figures. 

- The Gaja Lakshmi motif is unknown to the Jain texts though Sri or 
Lakshmi is known. 


The Gaja Lakshmi symbolism appeared in the Buddhist sculptures 
earlier than in the Brahmanical, at Safichi, Bharahut and Bodh Gaya 
(c. 100-50 B.C.). It is one of the earliest devices frequently found on the 
tribal coins and coins of the local rulers found in Kaugambi, Ayodhya 
and Ujjain (300-100 B.C.), and also sculptured later on the pillars and 
lintels of, doorways of Tarakabrahma temple at Alampur, and on the 
lintels of several Chalukyan temples of Kalyàni. 


A peculiar adaptation of the Buddhist triratna or nandipada symbol 
for Gaja Lakshmi is interesting. —S.R. 


64. Harle, James C. :— Le Temple de Nāganātha a Nagrál. (The Naga- 
natha Temple at Nagral). (in French) 


AA, XVIII, 1969, pp. 53-83. 


Discusses the architecture and sculpture of this temple which was 
not included by Percy Brown in his Indian Architecture. Besides, it is 
compared with other temples of Calukya group. 


Images in the sculptures include Visnu, Brahma, Siva and Mithunas. 
Profusely illustrated. —N.D.G. 


65. Iyer, Venkatasubramoni, S.:—Some Less Known Composers of 
Kerala. 


JMA, XL, Pts. 1-4, 1969, pp. 98-106. 


- Kerala has a long tradition of Karnatic classical music. Many of 
the composers hailing from that land are, however, not known to the 


, 
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world outside. The vast and varied output of Maharaja Svati Tirunal 
and its dazzling brilliance threw into oblivion the composition of others 
who preceded and followed him. The present paper discusses the more 
obscure composers like Ramapurathu Varyar, Ramapanivada, Kulase- 
khara, Kottayam Virakerala Varma, Kufichan Nampyar, Rani Rukmini 
Bai and Palghat Parame$vara Bhagavatar of the Pre-Svati Tirunal period; 
and Kotungallur Kufijikuttan Tampuran, Kerala Varma Koil Tampuran, 
Manavikrama Ettan Tampuran, Rani Laksmi Bai, Kalyanikutti 
Ammachi, Mukkolakkal Marar, Pazhedattu Sankaran Namputiri, Attur 
Krsna Pisharoti, etc., of the post-Svati Tirunal period.— M.C. 


66. Joshi, M.C. :—TWwo Interesting Sun Images from Nachna. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 81-87. 


Two images in and around Nachna are interesting on account of 
their peculiar iconographic features. 


The one at Ganj is worshipped as Kala-Bhairava.. In many quali- 
ties, it resembles the Kusána school of Mathura. The dress is udicya 
(Northern), the moustache on the upper lip and the sword are reminis- 
cent of earlier foreign derivations: The Ke$osnisa probably denotes 
the possession of the Supreme knowledge by Sürya. The sword and the 
mace are emblems of temporal authority, power and justice. Theimage 
thus combines both the material and spiritual aspects and seems to 


represent the composite form of Samba (mortal) and Surya (divinity) 


termed as Sàmbàditya, possibly manufactured with a view to populari- 
zing the Hinduized East Iranian mode of sun-worship. 


The significant aspect of the Nachna Sun-relief is the well-trimmed, 
short woolly beard covering the chin and the lower part of the cheeks 


with horizontally shaven ends, and the upper lip without moustaches a ` 


definitely non-Indian feature, possibly of West Asian or Sassanian origin, 
representing a combination of Indian and foreign ideas in regard to the 
Solar concept and may have been modelled by the Indians of Iranian 
descent or the Maga Brahmanas. —S.R. 


67. Khajuria, V.R. :—Pahari Miniature Paintings. 

CF, XII, Nos. 3-4, 1970, pp. 80-84. 

The term Pahayi denotes a wide area around Sivalik Hills and 
extends to different states. Different styles of painting (Kalam) origina- 
ted under the patronage of local rulers. Of these the oldest style 


originated in Basohli (Jammu state). The earliest miniatures illustrating 
Bhanudatta’s Rasamaiijari have been discussed. The second phase of 
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miniatures belonging to Raja Medhani Pal period illustrating the Gita 
Govinda have also been examined. Other styles of Pahari painting such 
as Jammu Kalam, Kangra Kalam have also been discussed. —D.B.S. 


68. Khan, Mohd, Israil :— Sarasvatyah | Mürteh | Paurüánika-Vivaranam 
(A Puranic Account of the Image of Sarasvati). (in Sanskrit). 


Pur. XI, No. 2, 1962, pp. 285-96. 


A landmark in the development is seen inthe character of the 
goddess Sarasvati when one enters the Purāņic era. It is the Puranas 
which at first have anthropomorphised her to the fullest extent and 
offered to us several iconographical references to her.—P.G. 


69. Kothari, Sunil :—Orissi Dance. 
BJ, XVII, No. 7, 1970, pp. 196-208. 


The superbly lyrical Orissi dance performed by the devaddsis or 
Maharis in the sanctum sanctorum of the Orissan temples, dates back 
to the ninth century A.D., and there are epigraphical references too in 
this regard. A remarkable feature of the temple architecture in Orissa, 
accordingly, is the construction of Ndft-Mandapas or dancing halls 
attached tothe temples, specially for the performance of dance and 
music. Outstanding among such Ndat-Mandapas are those at Konàrak 
and Bhuvane$vara. Several kings of different dynasties who ruled over 
Orissa took pride in constructing them. Chodagangadeva (llth century 
A D.), for example, employed the devadasis in the Jagannatha temple; 
and his son Ananga Bhimadeva built a Nat-Mandapa to it. These royal 
connoisseurs of music and dance introduced also the astapadis of 
Jayadeva's Gitagovinda which formed the content of interpretative dance- 
abhinaya in Orissi repertoire. There are also many sculptural and lite- 
rary evidences to show the depth and extent of the distinctive character- 
istics of the Orissi dance. —M.C. 


70. Maithani, B.P. :—ZLotus in Ancient Indian Culture, 
IAC, XVIII, No. 3, July 1969, pp. 3-10. 


The lotus a occupies glorious place in Indian literature and art. 
Padma is referred to in various contexts in (i) literature, right from 
the Rgvedic period, (ii) the Brahmanas, e.g., Satapatha and  Paficavim$a, 
(iii) the Epics, (iv) Puranic mythologies, and (v) the works of Kalidasa, 
Sriharsa, Bhartrhari, etc. How this flower got introduced into the society 
before the Vedic age and the Indus Yalley period is a matter of guess, 
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Lotus is equally a very important decorative motif in Indian art 
and is conspicuously symbolic of many concepts religious and esthetic. 
The Mauryan terracottas; the Sunga sculptures of Bharahut, Safichi, etc.; 
the Gandhara and Mathura Schools of art; the Gupta sculptures, pain- 
tings and coins abundantly testify to this. Padma suggests prosperity, 
fertility, fecundity, radiance, abundance, lustre, fame, knowledge, 
innocence, beauty and simplicity. 4 plates attached. —M.C. 


71. McCutchion, David :—An Unidentified Samharamirti of Siva at 
Bhaior (West Bengal). 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 345-56. 


The image lies in a ruined temple on the top of a mound to the 
north of Phatakar Dighi in Bhaior, a remote village in the Tapan P.S. 
of W. Dinajpur (W. Bengal) The upper part of the image shows nine 
right arms holding (clock-wise) Salaka, musala ?, lotus ?, gada, valaya, : 
vajra, arrow being pulled out of quiver, and brandishing Khadga. The 
left visible arms hold kapdla, parasu khetaka, dagger, bell and pasa. 
The figure is male with a tall jatd-mukuta, three eyes, laughing mouth 
with two fangs protruding, and wears a mundamald, yajnopavita, hara, 
ear-rings, etc. 


The bottom part, lying a few feet away, shows the trisula held in 
the frontal right hand piercing a prostrate naked male figure. The deity 
is standing in the a/idha posture, with left foot on the head of the naked 
figure, and the other foot pressing down another naked dwarf. Between 
the feet is a short-horned bull. 


This image of Siva is unusual for its size and is also iconographically 
unique. Three such images have been published so far from Bengal. 
In all these, the god is smiling ‘horribly’, representing an ugra variety of 
Siva, but they do not tally with any standard samAaramürti such as 
Gajasurasamhara, Tripurantaka, and Jálandhara-vadhya-mürtis. 


The author then describes several similar images from the Dacca 
and Rajashahi museums. The Bhàior image may be placed not earlier 
than the 11th century. —S.R. 

72; Mehta, R.N. :—4n Amitabha Buddha (?) Image from Chavaj. 


JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 181-82. 


A beautiful small image was obtained while digging the foundations 
of a house in Chavaj and is in the possession of Shankarpal Thakore of 
Broach, oo 
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The deity is seated in padmasana in dhyána mudrá with his hands 
Testing-on the lap. The head wears curly ringlets culminating in a top 
-knot. The presence of Uttariya and the absence of Lāñchana indicate 
that the image is not of a Jain tirthankara. In the Buddhist iconography 
of Vajrayana, the Buddha in Dhyána Mudra is known as Amitàbha. 


On stylistic grounds, the head is comparable with the images from 
Devnimori, and it belongs to the groups known in the 4th cent. A.D. 
The lower folds of the drapery could, however, be compared with the 
images from Shamlaji which belong to the 5th/7th century. This small 
image may also be the product of the same school. —S.R. 


73. Murthy, K. Krishna :— An Unique Sculpture of Mahdsaddsiva from 
Pedda Vingi, Andhra Pradesh. 


JORM, XXVI, Pts. 1-4, 1970, pp. 1-2. 


Identifies a block stone sculpture from Pedda Vengi in Andhra 
Pradesh as that of an unique sculpture of Mahāsadāśiva of the Early 
Eastern Chalukyan period and discussess, at length, its iconographic 
features. This rare sculpture is twenty-armed ten-headed— five heads on 
each side in a group represent the five aspects of Siva (Paiichabrahmas). 
All the heads have jatamukutas. The kundalas, kanthabharana, prakos- 
thayalaya, mekhald, nüpura, yajiiopavita, udarabandha are all quite 
distinct. The snake ornamentis quite significant. One of his right 
hands is in the abhayamudra. 


The philosophic aspect of Mahasada$iva we get in the Vatula 
Suddhdgama and Manasára. The sculpture under reference corresponds 
well to the textual description gives in the Manasaára, The other icono- 
graphic details such as attributes, decorations, etc., go well with the 
literary exemplifications. 


The sculptural representation of Mahasada$iva in this esoteric 
manner is very. rare in Hindu iconography. The only other example 
comes from Vaidyesvaran Koyil in Tafijavore district.— Author. 

74. Nath, R.:— The Minaret vs. the Dhvajastambha. 

Ind. VII, No. 1, March 1970, pp. 19-32. 

The minar (or minaret) has no functional purpose. It was a cere- 
monial construction in imitation of the Buddhist dhvaja-stambha. After 

an examination of the ceremonial aspect of the minar in connection with 


the few very prominent examples of India, the author finds that in the 
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early part of the Muslim rule, the minàr had become a ceremonial 
construction, and later it came to be a decorative feature only. —U.V.S. 


75. Neeraj, Jai Singh, :— Rajasthani Citrakala (Paintings of Rajasthan). 
(in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat. XX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 31-37. 


Discusses the origin and development of the art of painting in 
Rajasthan. The various styles of painting can be classified into eight 
sub-regional styles named after Mevar, Bundi, Kota, Marwar, Kishan- 
garh, Bikaner, Jaipur and Alwar. The characteristics of these paintings 
have also been briefly described. —U.V.S. 


76. Omchery, Leela : — Ideals in Music as Seen through Mahabharata. 
IAC, XVIII, No. 3, July 1969, pp. 17-25. 


Attempts to bring together the ideals in music set up by Vyasa 
as evidenced by various scattered and casual references in the Mahabha- 
rata the veritable treasure-house of wisdom. Music at its best is 
called devagdndharva, and its exponents consist of nartaka, gayaka 
and vadaka. To denote an expert among them, Vydsa uses the terms 
kusala, vi$árada, kovida, etc. An artist is born and not made. But so 
many factors play decisive role in making him a kusala. According to 
Vyasa, ácárya (teacher) and Siksa (training), Sisya (student) and yoga 
(practice), kald (art) and kalathya (artist), rasika (admirer) and vimar- 
Saka (critic) are the foremost among them.  Vyàsa has sparkling sug- 
gestions about each of them. The students had to (a) practise Sabda- 
samskàra (voice culture) to render his voice melodious (madhura, svara- 
sampanna snigdha and anupama); (b) learn his songs, maintaining the 
original form and spirit; (c) do svadhyaya (daily recapitulation); (d) 
study the theory of rasa, to assimilate (and express) the contents of 
the song; (e) understand the intricacies of tala and laya; (f) acquire 
proficiency in singing along with venu, vind and mrdanga; (g) master 
the technicalities of the gandharva; (h) become acquainted with the 
sixty-four arts; and (i) in short, to observe everything that would make 
him a daksa in the field of music. —M.C. 


77. Pal, Anil Kumar :—Spotted Animal Motif and Indian Prehistoric 
Pottery. 


JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 207-13. 


The spotted animal motif is very scarce as a decorative art on 


pottery. It was established as a cult symbol in the Middle East even E 
. a 
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in the Neolithic times (c. 5880 B.C.). Spotted animal appears pro- 
bably for the first time in a relief work on the north and east wall of 
a shrine. The motif may be viewed from the point of naturalistic 
representation such as on deer, panther or leopard, or of the artist's 
schema or convention. Spotted animals are found on the earliest wall- 
paintings in Mesopotamia at Tell Uqair (late 4th and early 3rd millen- 
nium B.C.), which were probably the ultimate source ofthe pottery 
design found in Iran and Central Asian sites. 


In India, the spotted animal motif on pottery appears for the first 
time in the N.W. at Siah IJ, Anjira and Mohenjodaro. With the 
exception of these sites, this motif has no parallel asa pottery design 
in Indus Valley Civilization. It is again found later at Gilund, Nava- 
datoli, and Nagda in Central India, and at Prakash, Bahal and Daima- 
bad in Maharashtra. 


It can be said that this motif occurred in a very early context 
in Western Asia and probably reached India through Iran and Central 
Asia between 2500 and 2000 B.C., and the Central and Western sites of 


the Indian peninsula only after 1800 B.C.—S.R. 


78. Patel, S.D. :— Sociology and Indian Arts. 


JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, Oct. 1969, pp. 140-45. 


Aims at unfolding the significance of Indian Arts, drawing socio- 
logical inference, and clarifying the relation of the Arts to sociology. 
The field of sociology and arts is the same: Man. Art in India enjoys 
a distinct position. It is directly related to religion and philosophy. Now, 
religion is not only one of the most influential forces of society, it 
is also considered by many as the centre and origin of culture—the 
impulse that makes civilization. Thus, whenever there is a social life, 
there is a distinctive pattern of leisure and recreation, some elaboration 
ofthe arts and crafts, and some form of religion expressed in a social 
set of ideas or myths, and often in fairly elaborate rituals. Indian art 
more or less confirms this view. It is rich and sublime in its perspective. 
It depicts: (i) the divine essence or reality; (ii) the conflict between 
good and evil (daivdsuram); and (iii) the place of man in the divine 
scheme of things. Indian artis an instrument of progress and cultural 
development of the people, and is closely related to sociology. Like 
sociology, its ultimate object is to serve man and, through him, society, 
the nation and the entire world. Its basic aim is Manavadharma, service 
of humanity. It tries to bring about all-round progress, viz., truth, 
peace and beauty (satyam, Siyam, sundaram). —M.C. 
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79. Prasad, B. R.:—SukandsG@ in Dravidian Architecture. 
JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 62-69. ` 


The larger version of gavākşa at the root of bhadra axially pro- 
jecting forth is termed Sukanasa in Vastu-Sástras. Its adaptation was 
in the latina form of temples at Aihole (7th cent.). Its definitions are 
found in the Mayamata, Saivagama Nibandhana and Isána-Sivagurudeva 
Paddhati. 


A new idiom began when the Sukanásá was associated with the 
kütina form of vimana in Chalukyan architecture. According to Srini- 
vasan, Badami and Mahakuteswar temples would be the earliest of 
the series, but he has not considered the Dravidian temple at Alampur 
and Parvati temple at Sandur. 


The Sukanàsà of the Táraka-Brahmà temple in the front, capping 
the antarala is reminiscent of the Valabhi type, and being of the earliest 
example, contrasts with that of later temples. Sukanasà in the context 
of küfina form is a variable feature. In the Parvati temple also the 
Sukanásáis not of the true form, but presents a Valabhi form covering 
the whole of Mukhamandapa. In the early 8th century, the Sukanásá 
rises up to the half of the Sikhara height. 


The author has discussed the Sukandsds of the Chalukya, Rastra- - 
kita and Hoyasala architecture, as also of the Andhra erections of 
the 10th-12th century and the Kakatiya temples (11th-13th century), 
down to the Vijayanagara regime (14th-15th century). —S.R. 


80. Raghavachari, K. :—Jdentification of Ramayana Scenes. 
JOIB, KAT, No. 3, 1972, pp. 210-16. 


Attempts to identify the Ramayana scenes from Etruscan paintings 
occurring on some of the plaques, vases and mirrors of 600 B.C. 
Of the ten paintings that have been studied, two were recovered at 
Tarquenin, five at Cerveteri, one from a painted vase, and two from 
mirrors. 


In the first instance, the author recounts the paintings as decribed 
in the Etruscan history. Thereafter, he gives his interpretations and 
identifications of the Etruscan painted plaques and paintings with those 
of the scenes in the Ramayana like Da$aratha's consultations with 
Sumanta, distribution of pdyasa by Kau$alya, Rama's Aranyavása, | k- 
Bharata's mission to Rama, fight of Vali and Sugriva, Ravana's abduction 
of Sita, capture of asyamedha horse by Lava and Kuśa, etc, E" 
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The exemplification of Ramayana scenes in the Etruscan paintings 
betreys the unmistakable influence of the Ramdyana on the Etruscans as 
early as the 6th cent. B.C. — K.K.M. 


81. Sadhu Ram :—/dentification of Durga of Terracotta Mould from 
Panjab. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 308-14. 


In this fragmentary mould the four-armed Durga is represented as 
holding in her proper left-hands a drinking bowl and a trident respec- 
tively, and in one of her right hands, a shield (khefa) in profile. The 
missing right hand may have been in the varada pose. 


According to the description of Durga in her three aspects in 
Rangamandana the mould and its cast represent her Ksemarikari aspect. 
— Author 


82. Sahai, Bhagwant :—An Interesting Stone Panel from the Visnupdda 
Temple. 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 709-16. 


The Visnupada Temple at Gaya has a panel of black basalt (1'8" x 9") 
stuck to the outer wall near the doorway leading to the temple's court- 
yard. The panel contains figures of Agni, Indra, Yama, Varuna and 
Kubera, allof them excepting the last one being accompanied by their 
respective mounts. The first three and the last figures are easily identi- 
fied. The figure of Varuna, however, presented some difficulty owing 
tothe mount which is not realistic, rather purely imaginary creation 
of the artist's fancy but endowed with features indicative of its asso- 
ciation with water, and, as such, identified as the sea-master. The sculp- 
ture, assigned to the 10th-12th century A.D. stands as a class by itself 
forit represents a group of such deities as has not been met with so 
far in other parts of the country.—Author. 


83. Sankalia, H.D. & Dhavlikar M.K.:—The Terracotta Art of India. 
Mar, XXIII, No. 1,1969, pp. 33-54. 


The terracotta art of India has at least a history of five thousand 
years. The earliest terracottas so for discovered are those from the 
north-west regions of tbe sub-continent. These pre-Harappan Zhob 
and Kulli culture people produced hand-made human and animal 
figures in the beginning of the third millennium B.C. The Harappans, 
later half of third millennium B.C. produced better and finer terracottas 
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and devised the mould. The use of mould was forgotten in the succeed- 
ing periods and was only revived in the third century B.C. During the 
period of post-Harappan chalcolithic cultures, the artistic standards 
were on the decline. But the artists of the Ahar and Malwa cultures 
seem to have set a new trend, as is evident from the singalarly unique 
variety of terracottas from Kayatha. The Mauryan period is marked 
by a sudden spurt in the artistic activity. In the Sunga period a single 
mould is used on a very large scale in the production of terracottas. 
The Kushana artist ignored the mould and ‘reverted to hand-made 
forms. At the same time in the Deccan, the artist used double-mould 
a technique of Roman origin. In the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
both the techniques were used. During the post-Gupta and the medi- 
aeval periods, the terracotta art remains were confined only to Bengal 
and Bihar and a small centre in Kashmir. 


The authors describe the development, techniques, contents of art 
forms subjects, and distinguishing features of the terracottas from the 
pre-Harappan to the post-Gupta period. The article is well illustrated. 
—U.V.S. 


84. Saraf, Suraj :— Temples and Tombs of Jammu. 
CF,XII, Nos. 3-4, 1970. pp. 33-35. 


Jammu, a city of temples, is also a city of tombs of Muslim Pirs 
which are worshipped by more Hindus than Muslims. 


Excepting one or two temples, all were built in the 19th century or 
even later and are similar in style. Some of them contain numerous 
sculptures and excellent frascoes done in the old Pahari painting style. 
The most important of the temples from the architectural and sculptural 
angles are those at Babor and Kirmachi, about a thousand year old. 


Tombs are another attraction. The pious life of the great Pirs- 
and the unabounding faith of myriad devotees mark out these tombs as 
significant sites in the culture and history of Jammu.—U.V.S. 

85. Sharma, B.N. :— Abhiseka in Indian Art. 

JOIB, XXI, Nos. 1-2, 1971, pp. 108-13. 

The Aitareya Brahamana mentions two kinds of abhisekas, namely, 
the Punar-abhiseka and Aindra-mahdbhiseka. The speaks of Ramayana 


the abhiseka of the goddess Laksmi by two elephants flanked on either 
side. 
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However, the sculptural depiction of abhiseka in Indian art is in 
plenty. The Gajalaksmi image of the Sunga, Kusana and Gupta 
art are well-known. So also are the mediaeval sculptures found at 
Abaneri and Amjhara. Interestingly, this sculptural depiction of a pair 
of elephants consecrating the goddess has literary corroboration in the 


Prapancasara. 


The abhisekas of Skanda Ganapati, Siva-Linga, Vishnu and Venu- 
gopala are well-known both in Indian literature and art. These 


abhisekas are individually dealt with by the author. 


In ancient literature, apart from the above enumerated abhisekas, 
reference has also been made to the abhisekas of the deities like Varuna 
and others. The Mahabhiseka of the famous Gomatesvara at Sravana- 
belgola in Mysore State bespeaks the Jain tradition of consecrating the 
icons of their divinities. — K.K.M. 


86. Sharma, Brajendra Nath :—Rdjasthana Prastarakala men Ravananu- 
graha marti. (The Rdvandnugraha Image in the Stone Sculptures of 


Rajasthan), (in Hindi). 
Mbh, XVIII, No. 2, 1970, pp. 86-88. 


The story of Ravana being blessed by Siva (Ravandnugraha) occurs 
in the Ramayana. Kalidasa also describes the lifting of the mountain by 
Ravana. This idea has been depicted in an image of c. 5th century 
(now in Mathura Museum), and also in the 6th-7th century temples at 
Bhuvane$vara. One such sculpture of the 8th century from Avàneri has 
been published by R.C. Agrawal. The author describes and illustrates a 


similar contemporary sculpture from a temple at Osia near Jodhpur. 
—U.V.S. 


87. Sharma, R.K.:— Gandhàra-Hellenistic School of Ancient Indian Art. 


IAC, XVIII, No. 3, July 1969, pp. 42-44. 


The art of Gandhara, the official art of the Kusana emperor, 
Kaniska, and his successors, flourished in N.W. India from the first to 
the seventh century A.D. Geographically, this region lay exposed to all 
sorts of foreign contacts and influences— Persian, Greek, Roman, Saka 
and Kusana. The Hellenistic inspiration of this art is undeniable. 
Figures of the Buddhist pantheon including those of the Buddha himself, 
are rendered in terms of the identical characters of the Graeco-Roman 
pantheon. Yaksas, Garudas, Nagas and even Vajrapáni with their usual 
attributes are conceived and represented in terms of the beared genii, 
Atlantes, Bacchus, Zeus, Herakles, Eros, Hermes or Poseidon. Another 
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definite borrowing was the method of representing the Buddha legends in 
a series of separate episodes. The chronology of the sculptures of the 
Peshawar valley is a vexing problem. It appears that the Bimran 
reliquary is the earliest product of the School (c. 50 B.C.); and that in 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries A.D., stone sculpture became rare, 
and was almost replaced by stucco and terracotta sculpture. In Kashmir 
and other centres of Fondukistan in Afghanistan, the Gandhara art 
continued as late as the 7th century A.D.—M.C. 


88. Spagnoli, Maria Mariottini :—Some Further Observations on the 
Symbolic Meaning of the Club in the Statue of Kaniska. 


EW, XX, No. 4, 1970, pp. 460-68. 


A continuation of the author's study on the symbolic meaning of 
the club or mace in the iconography ofthe Kusana kings (vide EW, 
XVII, 1967, pp. 248-67). The mace held by Kaniska in the statue from 
Mat (Mathura) is strikingly similar to the Besnagar pillar. This resem- 
blance is not merely casual, but the very same cosmological idea seems 
to lie at the origin of both mace and pillars. The idea of creation origina- 
ting from the waters and manifesting itself in the form of a cosmic plant 
is symbolically expressed by both. Moreover, they express the concept 
of an unalterable and omnipresent order to which the universe is organi- 
zed and which is the condition of its existence. The mace shows the 
ruler's basic function : to guarantee and protect both cosmic and moral 
order; and it is associated with the idea of punishment and, therefore, 
of the re-establishment of justice. The mace may be linked to the cosmic 
pillar that supports the universe—in other words, dharma. This group 
of ideological values, connected with the figure of the king in both the 
Iranian and Indian worlds, seems to flow into the Kusana conception of 
kingship.—M.C. 


89. Viennot, O :— Le Probleme des Temples a Toit Plat dans I Inde du 
Nord. (The Problem of Flat-roofed Temples in North India). (In 
French). 


AA, XVIII, 1968, pp. 23-53. 


In this amply illustrated article the author classifies all temples of 
North India with flat roofs in three categories : (a) Sāñci type, 
(b) Parvati of the Nachnà-Kuthara type, (c) of the Megalithic 


tradition. 


The first mainly represents the temple No. 17 of Safici, Kankali Devi 
temple of Tigàwa and temple No. I of Udayagiri, and also includes one 
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at Kunda (recently visited by Mrs. D. Mitra, Director, Archaeological 
Dept., Govt. of India) and another at Eran. 


The second represents the Parvati temple of Nachna Kuthara and 
includes the Siva temples at Bhümarà and Sakhar (Damoh). 


The third type represents the Siva temple of Mahua and includes 
other temples and Mukandurrah, Deograh, Ladhaura, Balesvara, Babai, 
Badoh and Parsora. 


To justify this classification, the author has given more emphasis on 


the techniques of construction and stylistic relations to other temples 
than mere chronology.—N.D.G. 
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III EPICS AND PURANAS 


90. Bapat, G.V.:—Valmiki’s Ideas on Medical Aid to the Wounded 
Soldier. 


SPP, X, No. 2, 1970, pp. 1-10. 


Discusses in detail the principal references to medical aid in the 
Ramayana. Refers to medical men and their knowledge, location and 
names ofthe medical plants as wellas details of medical treatment. 
The writer arrives at the following conclusions :— (a) some kind of 
medical aid was provided in Valmiki’s age; (b) the injuries likely to 
be sustained by soldiers were classified into four categories ; (c) re- 
medial measures to meet the requirements of wounded soldiers, and 
the four types of injuries were thought of ; (d) incantations or 
mantras were believed to have some power in effecting cure.— 
S.N.S. 


91. Bedekar, V.M. :—Principles of Mahabharata Textual criticism: 
The need for Re-statement. 


Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 210-28. 
Examines critically the statements made by Madeleine Biardeau 


(Purana, July 1968, pp. 115-23), in which she has called in question 
the very principles of textual criticism underlying the critical edition 


of the Mahābhārata. The vague statements by her appear to contain |. 


not only antiquated or outdated ideas, but also obscurantist ideas 
which militate against the very science of textual criticism.—P.G. 


92. Chatterji, Ashoka :—A Bengal Manuscript of the Svargakhanda of 
the Padmapurana its Character and Importance. 
Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 297-303. 


Examines one hitherto unknown manuscript of the Svarga-Khanda 


of the Padma Purana found in the Private collections of Pandit Shyam- — 


acharana Kaviratna of Howrah. There are reasons to believe that this 
manuscript (the only dated one) preserves the older text, — P.G, > 
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93. Chatterji, Asim Kumar :— King Yayati in the Epics and the Puranas. 
VIJ, IK, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 58-61. 


The name of the lunar King occurs in the Rgveda. He is almost deified 
in the Mahabharata andis called Samraj. He had an extensive empire 
which he divided among his five sons. There is not a single Purana which 
does not say something about Yayati or his activities. There existed 
probably two traditions about his marriage, one representing him as the 
husband of Devayani only (e.g., Mahābhārata and Matsyapurána) ; and 
the other as spouse of both Devayàni and Sarmistha (e.g., Ramayana, 
Visnu and Vayupurana, etc.). He is also painted as a model king in epig- 
raphs like the Nasik Cave inscription of Pulumàvi. Yayàti was a 
famous name of some of the Somavamsi Orissan kings, one of whom 
built the city of Yayatinagara (mod. Jaipur.).—S.R. 


94. Chattopadhyay, Aparna :—Sakuntala of the Mahabharata-A Study. 
IAC, XVIII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 18-26. 


The court scene of the Mahabharata (Adi, ch. 74, 40-72) presents 
before us a brilliant female character in Sakuntala, majestic in womanly 
dignity. The long conversation between the king and Sakuntala shows 
her firm faith in truth and virtue with which she fought against injustice 
and falsehood—P.G. 


95. Chaturvedi, Narmadeshvar :—Bhdratiya Rsiyon ki Lokonmukhi 
Vicaradhara. (Social thinking of the Indian seers). (In Hindi). 


Hind, XXIX, No. 1-4, 1968, pp. 212-17. 


Shows with numerous examples from the Vedas and the Epics 
that the line of thinking of ancient sages of India has always been 
pertaining tothe human welfare and the betterment of the society 
itself, and it is not correct to say that these sages have given more 
emphasis to the things pertaining to the other world rather than this 
world.—P.G: 


96, Dange, Sindhu (Smt.) :— Surasa aur Hanuman (Surasa and Hanuman). 


(in Hindi). 

VJ, April-May, 1971, pp. 86-88. 

Shows that the motif of the encounter of Hanüman and Surasa, 
when the former tries to cross the ocean to reach Lanka, is taken from 
the general mass of the Nàga-lore. The storyis compared with that 


from the Mahabharata, where the actors are Garuda and Nagas, but 
the motif is the same,— Authoress. 
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97. Desai, Kalpana :—Vardha. 
JASB, XLIII-XLIV, 1968-69, pp. 196-218. 


For summary see under Section II, No. 57. 


98. Flaherty, Wendy Doniger O. :— The symbolism of the third eye of 
Siva in the Puranas. 


Pur, Al, No. 2, 1969, pp. 273-84. 


The third eye of Siva is the emblem of his ascetic power; flames 
issue forth from it to destroy Kama, the god of desire. Yet throughout 
the mythology of the Puranas this eye appears in erotic contexts, 
serves erotic purposes, and his various erotic origins. At the wedding 
of Siva and Parvati it is described by certain texts as having been 
transformed into a tilaka; other versions of this myth state that, 
unchanged, it served as a tilaka, Thus various connotations, some of 
them apparently contradictory, are seen to be symbolized by the third 
eye.—Author. 


99. Gaur, Savita :—The Philosophical Significance of the Mahabharata. 
SPP, X, No. 1, 1970, pp. 43-46. 


Although the Mahābhārata is primarily a book of religion, an epic 
and a huge store of legends, yet it contains much that attracts the atten- 
tion of the students of Indian philosophy. The philosophical concepts 
have, however, been naturally enunciated quite unsystematically and 
sporadically—the most conspicuous being the Sankhya school of dualistic 
realism, the spiritual discipline of the Yoga, the logical system of the 
Nyaya, the theism of the Vasudeva-Krsna cult and, above all the 
nature of the Absolute, —M.C. 


100. Ghosh, A. :—A Note on Kapálamocana. 
Pur., XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 326-41. 


The author refers to a tīrtha called Kapalamocana in the Kurukse- 
tra region, one or two firthas of this name in Kashmir, and similarly 
some firthas at Varanasi.—P.G. 


101. Gupta, A.S. :— Himavatkrta-Parvatistutih. (Eulogy of Parvati by 
Himavan). 
Pur, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 1-9. 


The text of the Kirmapurana (1.12.201-239) containing the eulogy 
of Parvati by Himavan, is edited with the variant readings from the 
manuscripts collected in the Purana section of the Kāśīrāja Trust, The 
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writer in his valuable notes at the end of the text has, among other 
things, enlisted the similar expressions as contained in the Vibhiiti-yoga 
of the Gita and in the Parvati-Stuti of the Karmapurdna—P.G. 


102. Gupta, Anand Swarup :—Vyasa-Vandanad (Obeisance to Vyasa), 
Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 203-6. 


Six verses have been taken from some of the works of Madhava- 


describe the physical form and some prominent virtues of Vyasa. 
Translation and brief notes are given at the end.—P.G. 


103. Gupta, Anand Swarup :—Vasudeva-Stuti (Eulogy of Vasudeva). 
Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 207-09. 


The ‘Vasudeva stuti’ taken from the Bhagavata Purana (8.16. 29-37) 
is a part of the payo-vrata instructed by the sage Ka$yapa to his wife 
Aditi. The verses are given with translation and notes at the end. 
—P.G. 


104. Gupta, Anand Swarup :—Purdnic Theory of the Yugas and 
Kalpas-A Study. 


Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 304-23: 


Discusses the nature, number and duration of Yugas, Manvantaras, 
and Kalpas according to the Manu-Smrti, the Mahabharata, the puranas 
and the works on Astronomy. The modern outlook has also been 
given briefly. The Purdnic calculation of the real age of the earth is 
compared with the geological time scale calculation.—P.G. 


105. Gupta, A.S. :—A Note on the Sarasvati-Stuti. 


Pur, XIII, No. 1, 1971, pp. 2-3. 


An analysis of the Sarasvati stuti by the king Navaratha in the 
Kürmapurána (1.23.19-21) reveals that in this Purana all the three gods 
of the Trinity have been mentioned as having Saktis playing a promi- 
nent part in the creation of the Universe.—G.B, 
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106. Hohenberger, von Adam .:— Metres of Classical Poetry in the 
Puranas. 


Pur, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 10-66. 


A close study of the Puranas reveals the interesting fact that these 
works contain many artificial metres, such as are applied by Kalidasa 
and other famous poets. In Sakuntala we find 21 ; in the Bhavisyapurana, 
24; and in the Bhdgavatapurdna 31 such metres. The investigation 
shows : (a) in a tabular form how often each metre in the Mahdapuranas 
and the Zarivamsa occurs; and (b) a list of passages where each 
metre in the mentioned works is to be found.—P.G. 


107. Jhala, Shankar Singh :—Puranon men Brahma. (Brahma according 
to Puránas). (in Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 37-45. 


The concept of Trimurti (Trinity) is a characteristic feature of 
Puranic Hinduism, in which Brahma is invariably taken as the Creator. 
This four-faced Prajapati has, however, little place in the  Rgveda, 
mentioned but once as the supreme Deity, although in the later Vedic 
works and Bràáhmanas he is taken asa very important god. The Puranas 
equate him with the Rgvedic Hiranyagarbha and relate a large number 
of mythological tales about him. Due to the gradual ascendancy of the 
Saiva and Vaisnava sects, however, the Brahma cult was receding into 
background. The best Puranic representation of Brahma is found in 
the Matsya-purdna (259/40-44).—M.C. 


108. Jyotirmitra :--Valmiki-Ramayane Ayurveda-tattvani (Ayurvedic 
principles in the Vaimiki-Ramdyana). (in Sanskrit). 
VS, III, No. 2, 1966, pp. 122-29. 
For summary see under Section XIII 
109. Jyotirmitra : — Valmiki Ramayana men Cikitsa Vijfiana ke pragati ki 
Jhalaka. (A glimpse of Therapeutic Development in Valmiki 
Ramayana). (in Hindi). : 
Pra, XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 75-106. 


For summary see under Section XIII 
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110. Khan, Mohd. Israil :—4 Paurdnic Iconographical Account of the 
Image of Sarasvati, 


Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 285-96. 
For summary see under Section II 


111. Nath, S. :—An Identification of  Makhaksetra of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana. 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 33-35. 


Makhaura in the Basti district of U.P. is a site of high antiquity. 
Ten miles away from Ayodhya, it is situated on the bank of the river 
Manoramà, a tributary of the Sarasvati. 


For the Putresti sacrifice of the King Dasaratha, Rsyasrnga suggest- 
ed that the Yajfíabhümi should be constructed on the north bank of the 
Sarayü. Makhaurà is situated on the Zsanakona from the river Sarayü. 
The Yajiia of king Dagaratha was performed on the full moon of Caitra 
(March-April). Even now the same old tradition continues about the 
site with great enthusiasm. 


According to the text, Makhasthàna is towards the Isanakona on 
the confluence of Kutilà and Monorama. In ancient Sravasti, a river 
named Terhi (Kufila) flows even at present which merges into the Sarayü. 
This confluence is situated in the Mahangupur village which still cele- 
brates the occasion. The site referred to by Valmiki as Yajtiabhümi is 
evidently the present Makhaura.—S.R. 


112. Omchery, Leela :—Jdeals in Music as seen through Mahabharata. 
IAC, XVIII, No. 3, 1969, pp. 17-25. 

For summary see under Section 11 

113. Pathak, R.A. :— Some Linguistic Peculiarties in the Puranas. 
Pur, XI, No. 1, 1969. pp. 119-26. 

Linguistically the Puranas represent the transitional stage between 
the Vedic and classical periods. Their language is often found inter- 
spersed with the old survivals of the Vediclanguage. The writer brings 
out some important peculiarities in declension, verbal inflexion, verbal 


augment, gerund, infinitives and particles of the Puranic language which 
makes their antiquity amply evident.—P.G. 
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114. Pusalker, A.D. :—Social World in the Mahabharata. 
JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 575-80. 


It reconstructs the social world of the two distinct periods represent- 
ed by the Mbh., viz, the period of actual Bharata war (c. 1000 B.C.) 
and that of the composition of the Mbh. (c. 3rd cent. B.C. to 2nd A.D.). 
Regarding the first period the systems of promiscuity, polyandry and 
niyoga have been discussed. During the second period the social divi- 
sions had not become so rigid as in later times, and different castes could 
follow any vocation with impunity. The Gurukula system of education 
was in vogue. Persons belonging to all castes could listen to the 
discourses on the Vedas. There was no restriction of intercaste marriage 
in anuloma order. Sannyàása was reserved for the three higher castes 
only. Liberal attitude was held with regard to women. Child marriage 
was not allowed. Virgin widows were allowed to remarry. The follow- 
ing characteristic features have also been mentioned : absence of the 
system of purdah, breeding and tending of cattle, currency of meat-eating 
among all classes, addiction of the Ksatriyas to liquor, cremation as usual 
method of the dispersal of the dead, mention of dasas and dásis.—G.B. 


115. Roy, S.N. :— Historical Analysis of a Puraànic Verse Relating to 
the Sunga Dynasty. 


Pur, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 67-72. 


An analysis of a verse of the Vayu-Purana (Uttarabhaga XXXVI, 
332) from various possible angles. Concludes that it cannot be made 
the basis for the history of the Sungas unless it is corrected in the light 
of the Brahmanda Purana (III. 74-151), which simply refers to the eight 
years duration of the reign of Pusyamitra's son and successor, Agnimitra 
and not to the readjustment of the empire into eight feudal units. — P.G. 


116. Sanyal, Nirmal Chandra :— 77e  Devi-Bhagavata as the Real 
Bhagavata. 


Pur, XI, No. 1, Jan. 1969, pp. 127-158. 


Examines the views of different scholars on the controversy as to 
which of the two Bhagavatas, viz, the Devi-Bhdgavata and the Visnu- 
Bhagavata (better known as Srimad-Bhagavata), is a Mahapurana. He 
comes to the conclusion that the Devi-Bhdgavata, and not the Srimad- 
Bhagavata, is the real Mahapurana. During the reign of certain 
Vaisnava kings of Orissa and Bengal the manuscripts of the Devi Bhaga- 
vata were destroyed and that is why most of the Nibandhas have omitted 
to draw upon the Devi-Bhagavata, —-P.G. 
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117. Sen, Tripura Sankar :— The Legacy of Sri Krsna. 
BRMIC, XXI, No. 5, 1970, pp. 133-39. 


Lord Krsna is the Soul of India, the Great Harmonizer, the ideal 
karma-yogin, and the embodiment of Love, Grace and Beauty. His 
Bhagavad-Gitá preaches the doctrine of svadharma, the law of karma, the 
middle course, and complete resignation and self-abnegation. 


The impact of the Gitá on the late mediaeval and the 19th century 
religious thought (as seen in the divine ecstacy of Sri Caitanya and the 
God-intoxicatedness of Sri Ramakrsna) as also on the western thinkers 
like Emerson, Schlegel, Humboldt and Schweitzer has been discussed. 

—M.C. 


118. Sharma, Ramashraya:—A Re-appraisal of the Intergral Character 
of the Balakanda and the Uttarakànda of Valmiki’s Ramayana. 


JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 38-48. 


Dr. Jacobi and following him a large number of Western scholars, 
contend that Books II to VI alone constitute the original Ramayana of 
Valmiki and that the Balakanda and the Uttarakanda were prefixed and 
affixed to them at some later date. Their position, however, cannot be 
upheld, for their arguments areinvalidated by iaternal and external 
evidence available on the point. 


The opening canto of the Ramayana is not a ‘table of contents’; it 
is expressly the Kavya-bija out of which grew the Ramdyana-Kavya. 
The events of the Balakanda are taken due notice of by Books II to VI 
and these books also anticipate the material of the Uttarakanda. Maore- 
over, there are no contradictions in the details of the Bālakānda with 
statements of later books. 


The second Kavya-prasasti at the end of the Urtarakànda is due to 
the special character of that Book. About Rama, the position of Valmiki 
is very clear: he portrays Rama as a human being though he is at the 
same time conscious of the divine element in him. Indra is nowhere 
in the Ramayana a super-eminent deity; such a position is enjoyed either 
by Brahma or by Visnu. 


With regard to language, style and spirit, Dr. Jacobi has himself 
confessed that the Balakanda and the Uttarakanda are in no way distin- 
guishable from the rest of the Kandas. Lastly, the Balakanda and the 
Uttarakanda occupy a definite organic place in the plan of the entire 
Epic. — Author, 
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119. Shenoy, Anasuya R. :—The Ruler and the Ruled in the Maha- 
bharata. 


AP, XL, No. 2, 1969, pp. 73-77. 


The Santiparva of the Mahabharata contains valuable ideas on 
Hindu polity and administration, expressed in the form of precepts for 
a king. They are universally applicable for a proper relationship between 
rulers and ruledin any stable society. Of particular importance is the 
reflection that the King is assigned more responsibilities herein than 
absolute privileges. — M.C. 


120. Srivastava, V.C.:—The Purdnic Records on the Sun-worship. 


Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 229-72. 


The earlier Purànic texts continue the older Vedic, Epic, and Smrti 
traditions of the Sun-worship with minor changes and additions to suit 
the changed conditions. In earlier chapters of the late Puranas, the 
Vedas and the Puranas are given prominence in the worship; while in the 
later chapters Tantric symbolism gains popularity. In late Purànic 
records also figures the advent of the Magas and the popularisation of 
the Sun images and temples at Mülasthana, Kalapriya, and Konarka. 

—P.G. 


121. Sternbach, Ludwik :—Purdnic Wise Sayings in the Literature of 
Greater India. 


Pur, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 73-115. 


A detailed account of the literature known as Subhasitas which 
became popular among the Tibetans, Mongolion Manchurians, Nepalese, 
Ceylonese, Burmese, Siamese, Chinese, Khmers, Javanese, Balinese, etc., 
with the spreading of the Indian Culture to Greater India. Annex. 
I gives an account of the Subhasitas prevalent in the Literature of 
Greater India identical with the Puranic ones. In Annex. II the Puranic 
texts are also given. —P.G. 


122. Upadhyaya, Baldeva :—A Brief Survey of the Puranas on the 
Krsna Lila. 


Pur, XI, No. 1, Jan. 1969, pp. 159-68. 


A short account of those adhyayas and books of the six Puranas, viz, 
Agni, Brahma, Padma, Brahma-Vaivarta, Visnu and Srimad-Bhágavata, 
in which Krsna-Carita has been dealt with. Attention has also has 
also been drawn to the two lines of approach,—theological and 
philosophical, to the chequered history of Sri Krsna as found in these 
major Puranas. —P.G. 
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IV EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 


123. Agrawal, J.N. :—Some Observations on the Mehrauli Iron 
Pillar. 


ABORI, LI, Pts. 1-4, 1970, pp. 189-191. 


Discusses the word dhvaja referred to in the inscription on the 
Mehrauli Pillar and attempts to find out whether it is the iron pillar 
itself or the nearby lofty tower called the Qutab Minar which has been 
designated as Visnudhvaja — D. A. 


124. Agrawal, Jagannath :—Some Observations on the Bihar Stone 
Pillar Inscription. 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 44-47. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar has (Indian Culture X, 170-73) modified 
Fleet's reading of nda into ndra before guptabate, and proposed to read 
Candraguptabafe or Indraguptabate instead of Skandaguptabate. In 
line 23, Fleet read ndagupta and restored it to Skandagupta. Dr. 
Majumdar proposed to read it as rugupta and restored it to Purugupta: 
Kartikeya Sarma has criticised Dr. Majumdar's reading and considers 
Fleet's readings to be correct. Jagannatha has defended the emenda- 
tion of Dr. Majumdar by pointing out that the subscript ra and the 
vowel z are clear respectively in both cases. 


Further, Kartikeya's remarks that “the shortness of the missing 
line 24 suggests that the mother's name of the king was not mentioned 
at this place also," are not clear. Line 24 is not missing, nor is it 
short, the total number of syllables in it being 10 or 11, which is the 
usual number in each line of this second part of the record. 


Inter alia, Kartikeya has suggested that in the Mandasor inscription 
of the Guild of Silk-weavers, the emperor referred to is Kumara- 
gupta II. Against this, it may be pointed out that verse 22 of the 
record states the auspicious resolve of the Guild, and ends it with 
tatas=tu (and then) which raises an expectation. That expectation is 
fulfilled in verses 29 to 35 which describe the temple, the season and 
the date 493 of the construction of the temple. The poet in the 
verses 23 to 28, introduces the name of the ruling emperor Kumara- 
gupta and gives an account of the local dynasty of Bandhuvarman. 
Now in Malava year 493, it was Kumaragupta I who was ruling. The 
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verse 36 separates the two events—the building of the temple, and 
its repair in M.S. 529. —S.R. 


125. Ahmad, Nisar :— Some Alleged Coins of King Satavahana. 
JNSi XXXII Pt. 1,1970, pp. 58-64. 


Rapson takes coin Nos. | and 2 of B. M.C. to be issued by Sata- 
karni of the Nànaghat relievo inscription and Nos. 5, 6 and 7 to a king 
named Satakarni, the lord of Akara (East Malwa) which was included 
in the Andhra dominions. But Mirashi attributes coin Nos. 1,2,5,6 
and Trivedi coin No. 7 also of the B.M.C. to king Satavahana, the 
founder of the dynasty. 


It appears that Nos. 5 and 6 with the legend nisa were struck by 
king Satakarni and coin Nos. 1, 2 with the legend Rafio Siri Satasa and 
Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are typlogically dissimilar from the definitely known 
coins of king Sátavahana and may be of an early Satakarni.—S.R. 


126. Ahmad Nisar :— Uninscribed Cast and Inscribed Coinage. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 169-80. 
I. Uninscribed Coins 


Round, square, rectangular and irregular-shaped copper coins, 
sometimes along with the punch-marked, suggest a wide circulation 
from Chandraketugarh in the east to Southern Nevasa and North 
Eastern Taxila. They bear elephant figure with or without a triangle- 
beaded standard and symbols on the obverse ; and a tree within railing, 
hollow cross and arched hill on the reverse. They have been discovered 
from different strata and periods ranging from I to IV from 9th century 
B. C. to 600 A. D. from various sites like Ahichchhatra, Hastinapur, 
Rupar, Kausambi, Rajghat, Kumrahar, etc. 


The uninscribed coins continued to be circulated in the Mid- 
Gangetic Valley up to the Sunga-Kusana period and rarely in the Gupta 
period. 


II. Inscribed Coins 


Allan assigns only some of the inscribed coins to the 3rd cent. B. C. 
but thinks that most of them cannot be earlier than the 2nd or Ist cent. 
B.C. Dr. D. C. Sircar's view that most of the coins bearing the names 
of the rulers should be assigned to a date later than the early decades 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. can not be accepted, because Greek influence did 
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not start with Antialcidas. India was in contact with the Achaemenians 
from the 6th cent. B.C. Moreover, the time gap between the introduc- 
tion of Brahmi legends and their shifting to Kharosthi on the Negama 
coins makes it reasonable to conclude that the inscribed money com- 
menced with the close of the 3rd cent, B.C.—S.R. 


127. Bajpai, K.D. :—Coins of Early Ujjayini Rulers. 
JNSI, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 77-78. 


Two inscribed coins in Dr, S.N. Nagu’s collection palaeographically 
belonging to the 2nd and Ist century B.C., respectively bearing the 
names of local Ujjayini rulers, show that after the disintegration of the 
Maurya empire, the region of eastern Malwa declared its independence. 


The first coin shows on the observe standing Siva with a dhvaja on 
his left and below the Brahmi legend Savitasa. On the reverse are two 
taurine symbols. 


The second coin shows the hill symbol and Brahmi legend rāño 
datasa, three symbols of the king’s name being lost. On its reverse are 
a tree and taurine symbols.—S.R. 


128. Bajpai, K.D.—A New Biga Type Coin of Vima Kadphises. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, 82-83. 


A coin of an alloy of tin, lead and nickle was acquired from Vidisa. 
It shows on the obverse the king in usual dress seated in a Biga drawn 
by two horses. He holds club in right hand. Greek legend Kadphises 
occurs on border and traces of Ooemo infront of the chariot. On 
the reverse is standing Siva with his left hand akimbo and right holding 
a trisila. The border shows traces of the Kharoshthi legend.—S.R. 


129. Bandyopadhyay, Samaresh :— Kedara. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 162-64. 


In the Kuttanimata of Damodaragupta, kedára is mentioned asa 
coin. It also occurs as a coin name in the Kasikd, which according to 
D.R. Bhandarkar, is the same as kidara written on the obverse of the 
Kidara-Kus4na coins, called after the Kidara Kusana dynasty ruling in 
parts of the Punjab, and Kashmir. The letters ki (ke ?) da-ra occur on 
the coin of Toramana, Pravarasena and on all the Karkota coins. 
Stein considered them to be copies of the coins of the later Kusana 
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rulers of Gandhara, believed to be bearing the name of the founder of 
the kingdom of the Little Yue-chi called Ki-to-lo in the Chinese annals. 


In his commentary on the Brhatkalpa-bhadsya, Ksemakirti (c.1275 
A.D.) explains Kevadika as a particular coin (ndnaka-visesah), otherwise 
known as Ketara, which V.S. Agrawala identified with the Kedara of 
Kasika. Ketara, according to Ksemakirti was a current coin of eastern 
region, which makes the identification difficult, — S. R. 


130. Bandyopadhyay, Samaresh :— Sanchi Stone Inscription of Candra- 
gupta II. 


JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 214-17. 


This inscription records the grant of the place /Svaravdsaka and 
25 dináras to the Arya-sangha by Amrakardava, son of Undana, at 
the great vihdra of Kakanadabota (Sanchi). The locality has been des- 
cribed as Maja-Sarabhanga-Amraráta-rájakula-mülya-kritam. 


The word Sarabhanga with different spellings, frequently occurs in 
the usual list of officers addressed by some North Indian kings in 
connection with their land-grants. Sircar has presumed a foreign origin 
‘of the same, viz., the Sanskritized form of Persian Sarhang (a com- 
mander); derived from Sar (Sanskrit Siras, “head?) and hanga (Sanskrit 
Sangha, a company). In the Hatun (Gilgit) inscription of the Sahi king 
Patoladeva, it occurs in the official epithet as Saramgha, Giligitta- 
Sarümgha, being ‘chief of the army at Gilgit’. Sarabhanga being thus an 
official designation, and Rája-kula being already regarded as a designa- 
tion by Sircar, the expression would contain two officials Maja and 
Amraráta who were Sarabhanga and Rájakula respectively, their official 
designations being mentioned after their names—a practice noticed in 
earlier epigraphs. — S.R. 


131. Behena, S.C. :—4 New Find of Puri-Kushdna Coins in Bhilingi. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 25-34. 


Five copper coins from Bhilingi bear figures with their right and 
left arms, either raised or hanging downward or curved in these postures 
and wearing boots curved upwads. They compare favourably with 
the imitation Kusapa coins in the Orissa State Museum and are 
called Puri-Kusana coins. Recently discovered Asanpat stone inscrip- 
tion (4th cent.) reveals that Satrubhafija, Lord of Vindhyatavi gained 
victories over the Devaputras in a hundred battles and throws a 
flood of light on the dark period of Orissan history from Kharavela's 
death to the South Indian campaign of Samudragupta. l 
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As Samudragupta had brought the downfall of the Kusànas in the 
North-West, so did Satrubhafja, Naga king, in the East and had exten- 
ded his suzerainty up to Toshali, but had nothing to do with Kalinga 
which fell under the Matharas and Vasisthas during Gupta period. 
Under Umavarman Mathara, Bhisingi became a part of Kalinga after 
a clash with the Kusana chiefs. Thus, the Bhiliügi hoard of Puri- 
Kusana coins was either issued by the Kusana chiefs before their 
defeat, or by the Matharas.—S.R. 


132. Bhattacharya, P.K. :— 77e Shape of the Ahom Coin. 


IS, X, No. 3, 1969, pp. 275-77. 


The coins of the Ahom king $uklenmun (1539-52) and his suc- 
cessors are mostly octogonal in shape. According to Gait, this pecu- 
liarity in shape isin accordance with the sloka in the Yogini Tantra 
which describes the country of the Ahoms as having eight sides. The 
author repudiates the theory and findsit probable that this peculiar 
shape of the Ahom coins was the result of Saivite influence. According 
to such conception Lord Siva protects the whole universe with his Eight 


Forms.—U.V.S. 


133. Bhattacharya, P.K. :—The Coins of Visvasimha | and 
Suhunmun. 


JNSI, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 40-45. 


Visvasimha seized the opportunity of consolidating his position to 
the North of the Brahmaputra and made himself the master of the 
country West of Bar Nadi ata time when the Gauda king Hussain 
Shah, who had overthrown the Khyan king Nilambara of Kamatapura, 
was routed in his expedition to annex the Ahom country. Visvasimha 
assumed the title Kamatesvara and declared himself independent in c. 
1496 A.D. The author of the Asam Burufji emphasises that 
Vigvasimha was the first ruler of Kamarüpa who issued coins in his 


own name. 


From this, two points become clear that Vi$vasimha's coins may be 
discovered on the excavation of Kamatapura ruins, and that the 
Ahom rulers got inspiration for their coins from  Vi$vasirnha's 


coins. 


Rajavamsavali makes as believe that Suhunmun, the father of Šuk- 
lehmun, was the first man in his dynasty to issue coins and not the 
latter as generally held by scholars. —S.R. 
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134. Biswas, Dilip Kumar :—Dharmacakra-Jina in the Sārnāth Inscrip- 
tion of Kumāradeyi. 


JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 90-100. 


In a copper plate Jambuki represented to queen Kumaradevi that 
Dharmacakra-Jina set up by Dharmasoka required to be repaired and set 
up again. Konow considered it to be an image of the Buddha, and the 
vihāra built by Kumàradevi was a shrine—a gandhakuti, the name 
originally of the house in which Buddha lived. Since during the Maurya 
period and prior to it, Buddha was always represented by symbols, the 
Dharmacakra-Jina in question must have been the sacred symbol 
representing the Buddha himself and not his image in human form 
which was introduced in iconoplastic art nearly four or five centuries 
after the death of the Master. 


The unique feature of A$oka's Sarnath column is that, instead of 
four semi-lions, its capital was crowned by a wheel. Sarnath is the 
place where the Buddha originally turned ‘the Wheel of the Doctrine’. 
Hiuen Tsang mentions having seen two pillars at Sarnath situated before 
two topes supposed to have been built by ASoka. D.R. Sahni mentions 
a large stone wheel resembling the one that had originally crowned the 
lion-capital of A$okan pillar. This wheel may have formed part of 
another now-lost A$okan column. It is difficult to decide to which 
ofthe pillars the Dharmacakra-Jina of the present inscription belonged. 
In verse 2 of this record occurs the expression farinmya Vasudharaya. 
Konow has Tarsni as a proper name. In the later Buddhist pantheon, 
Tàrini is another name of the goddess Tara, but she is not known to have 
been identified with Vasudhara. Hence Tārinī here is a simple adjective 
of Vasudhara, meaning 'saviour.' —S.R. 


135. Chattopadhyaya, B.D. :—7wo New Types of Cola Fanam. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 166-68: 


Two gold coins in the Royal Collection of Coins and Medals at 
the National. Museum, Copenhagen, are unique. One of them represents 
on the obverse a crude standing figure, and on the reverse a two line 
Nagari legend: 1 Gaya-2. Cola. In appearance, the coin is compara- 
ble to the issues of Yuddhamalla who is still unidentified. The obverse 
device is different but the legend is written in the same fashion as that 
of Yuddhamalla's coins. Its weight (0.21 grammes) is approximately 
half of. Yuddhamalla's standard coins: The legend Jaya Cola may be 
the title of Rajaraja I Jayangondan (985-1016 A.D.), or Rajadhiraja I 
Jayakondacola (1018-1054), or Kulottunga I Jayadhara (1070-1122 
A.D.). 
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The second coin weighs about half of the first coin (0.10 grammes). 
It shows on the obverse a stylized seated tiger to right between two lamp 
stands; and on the reverse a two-line Tamil legend: 1. Ceta 2..... la. 
The obverse tiger device, the dynastic emblem of the Colas, is compara- 
ble to the identical animal on the obverse of  Yuddhamalla's 
coins. 


Two of their unique features may be noted, viz., if Yuddhamalla's 
issues represent the pana (i.e., fanam) standard, the present coins may 
be regarded as unknown specimens of Cola 4 fanam and 1 fanam; and 
the Tamil legend on the second coin may yield the name of the issuer. 
—S.R. 


136. Chhabra, Bahadur Chand :—Tuk Mas (Central Java) Sanskrit 
Inscription. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 217-20. 


At the foot of the Merbabu volcano, near the Tuk Mas spring, a 
Sanskrit inscription in early Pallava-Grantha characters is engraved 
ina long line on a rock in the upajati metre. The author, the 
date and the circumstances under which it was engraved are not 
known. Palaeographically, it belongs to a period between 500 and 
700 A.D. 


It reads :— 


Kvacit —susucyamburuhanujátà 
Kvacic- chita-valuka-nirgateyam 
Kvacit=prakirnna subha-sita-toyà 
Samprasrutà medhya-kariva Ganga 


The space about the inscription is filled with 16 emblematic figures 
representing cakra, Sankha, gadā, pürna-kumbhas, trisila, parasu, lotuses, 
knife, etc. Its cultural importance lies in the context of the spread of 
the Indo-Aryan civilization in Indonesia and the neighbouring regions, 
as well as in the acquaintance of the unknown poet with the Raghuvamsa 
(XIII. 54-57) of Kālidāsa. 


The association of the emblems with the inscription points to the 
spring and the stream being a tirtha, sacred to the devotees of Siva and 
Visnu whose combined emblems are engraved here. N.J. Krom fancies 
a hermit who must have stayed and performed rituals at this place. 
—S.R. 
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137. Chaudhury, P.C. :— Significance of the Three Stone Inscriptions at 
the Assam State Museum, Gauhati. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 97-101. 


Two of the three inscriptions are on the joint images of Hari-Hara 
found from the Tea Garden of Deopani. Both are in corrupt Sanskrit 
mixed with Prakrit words inscribed in Brahmi of not later than the 8th 
century. One records the gift of the image to the Guru in the kingdom 
of Maharàjàdhiraja Sri Jivara, and the other, the gift of Hari-hara 
image to Kakhya's son by Maharajadhiraja Diglekha-varman. Jivara 
may be taken as one of the two last reigning kings hitherto unknown 
and Diglekhavarman probably to be his successor. 


The importance of the inscriptions lies in showing the evolution of 
Assamese characters from the Brahmi, in introducing the names of 
two unknown kings, and in testifying to the antiquity of Vaisnavism 
as well as to the worship of Visnu and Siva in an equal degree. 


The third inscription was discovered from a spot contiguous to the 
present archaeological site at Ambari (Gauhati) inscribed in mixed 
Brahmi, Devanagari and Old Assamese. It records the establishment 
ofa Sattra attached to the royal residence by king Samudra Pala for 
the performance of rituals. The inmates of the Sattra, being Yogis or 
Siddhas, resided at a spot called Ydgihati. The mention of Sattra and 
hati is very significant because they formed a part and parcel of Vais- 
navite system and they were based on the Buddhist system. Moreover, 
this inscription is the earliest specimen of Assamese prose literature 
with slight influence of Pali and Kamarüpi Prakrit. The Sattra repre- 
sents the remains of religions establishment of the Tantric Buddhist 
type, patronised by the Pala rulers of Kamarüpa. The record is dated 
Saka 1154 (A.D. 1232) which belies the view so far held that the Pala 
rule in Kàmarüpa ended by A.D. 1138 with Jayapala. 


There is no doubt that this Samudra Pala was one of the successors 
of Jayapala.—S.R. 1 


138. Dasgupta, Kalyan Kumar :— Legends on the Agra Coins. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 19-24. 
A group of copper coins (9 inthe British Museum, one in the Indian 
Museum and 51 from excavations at Agroha) generally bearing the 


legend in early Brahmi: Agodaka (or-e) Agàchajanapadasa is to be attri- 
buted to a tribe name Agra, showing that in days of yore, there was a 


flourishing Agra—a janapada with its chief city Agrodaka (mod. Agroha) —— 
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The coins bear four kinds of devices—1. bull, tree; 2. lion, tree; 3. com- 
posite animal tree; and 4. Laksmi, and legends on two sides, the same 
and of two varieties, (i) 4godaka Agachajanapadasa and (ii) Agachami- 
trapadabhisthayinam. 


Now Agrodaka means ‘place of foremost waters’ and will mean 

‘waters (i.e., tank) of the Agras’, if Agra is taken as the name of a tribe. 

A traditional story does mention the ruin of a big tank at Agroha. 

Difficulty also arises regarding the interpretation of agdcha. Barnett 

derives it from agra-tya or agrát-tya; K.N. Dikshit from Agastya and 

also from 4rigatya. Therefore Agratya must be taken as the certain 

| Sanskrit equivalent, being name of a country (of the people of Agra or 

| Agratya). Hence, the legend means, '(coin) of the Agratya-janapada 
(issued) from (or at) Agrodaka'— probably the mint town. 


a MEUM ta anti anana Sa aaa AE tti n at 
À 


The second legend Agdchamita, etc., is controversial.— S.R. 
139. Dhavalikar, M.K. ;—Honavar Plates of Kaikeya Chitrasena, year 1. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 53-54. 


These three plates were found at Honāvar in N. Kanara Dist. 
(Mysore). The 13 line record in Sanskrit, written in the Southern box- 
headed alphabet of 5th-6th century A.D., was issued in the first regnal 
year of the Kaikeya king Chitrasena-Mahakella, a feudatory of one Ravi- 
Maharaja who ruled the kingdom.  Chitrasena granted a garden anda 
piece of land to the Buddhist Arya-Sargha. 


The charter which was issued from Ambudvipa, is important as it 
mentions a hitherto unknown ruler Chitresena of Kaikeya family of 
which several branches were settled in different parts of south India. 
Chitrasena's overlord was probably identical with the Kadamba king 
Ravivarman. 


Ambudvipa may be identified with Anjidiv Island, 5 miles off the 
coast from Karwar.—S.R: 


140. Dikshit, Moreshwar G. :— Mahul (Trombay) Inscription of Haripála- 
deva, Saka 1075. 


EI., XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 165-66. 
This stone inscription in Sanskrit and Marathi and written in Nagari 
characters is one of Haripaladeva to whose name no royal titles are 
given, nor the name of his family is stated. He is said to have issued 


a regulation in Saka 1075, Srimukha, Ashadha su. 15, Sunday, lunar 
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eclipse, corresponding to Tuesday, 7th July, 1153 A.D., exempting the 
Brahmanas of the village Mahavala in Shatshashti-vishaya from the 
payment ofa peculiar house-tax called griha-denaka and stipulating a 
levy of 3 percent on the arecanut groves from them. The grove 
Domvila-vatiká belonging to Govardhana-bhattopadhyaya, was made 
tax-free. 


Since only a king can issue a vyavasthd (regulation), and since the 
find-spot of the record is in the Silàhára kingdom and the date falls 
in the reign period of the homonymous king of the Silahara dynasty, 
the ruler of this charter is identical with him. 


On the localities mentioned in the record, Shatshashti-vishaya is 
identical with Salsette in Thana District, Mahavala is the same as 
Mahul near Trombay, and Domvila-vadtikd may be identified with 
Dombivli near Kalyan.—S.R. 


141. Gai, G.S. :— Note on the Date of the Hisse-Borala Inscription of 
the Time of Vakataka Devasena. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1,1967, pp. 5-8. 


The author does not agree with Dr. Kolte’s interpretation of the 
first line of this inscription as giving reference to the location of its find- 
spot, nor with the reading a (sha) shty-amsaka one and its reference to 
its date. He restores and reads the line as (Dharma-s) utasya vri (vri) 
ttasya 3000 20 sapta-Rshaya uttarásu Pha (Iguni)shu Sakan (am) 380 
and says that the Seven sages were in Uttara-Phalguni in the year 3020, 
corresponding to Saka 380. The year 3020 cannot refer to the Kali 
era of 3101 B.C., for Kali year 3101 corresponding to Saka 380 would 
be 3559 (31014-380-.-78). The inscription is unique in connecting 
the Yudhisthira year with the position of the Seven sages as well as 
with the Salivàhana Saka year. He translates the line in question as 
“(In the year) 3027 of the famous Dharmasuta (i.e., Yudhisthira) when 
the Sages were in the Uttara-Phalguni (and in the year) 380 .of the 
(Salivahana) Sakas."—S.R. 


142. Gai, G.S. :—Two Grants of Chaulukya Bhimadeva I. 
XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 35-40. 
A-Mumda Grant of Vikrama 1086. 


These two plates, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, ` 
bear a charter written in Sanskrit and Nagari Characters of the 11th 


century, granted by Maharàjadhiraja Bhimadeva I of the Chàlukya 
dynasty of Gujrat in V.S. 1086 (1030 A.D.). 
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They were issued from Anahilapataka, written by Vate$vara, son of 
Kayastha Kafichana, while the dütaka was mahasandhivigrahika Chanda- 
Sarman. 


According to Merutunga's Prabandhacintámagi, the accession of 
Bhima Itook place in V.S. 1078 (1021-22 A.D.), and his latest epigra- 
phical date is V. S. 1120 in the Palanpur plates. Anahilapataka is 
modern Anadvada, 3 miles from Patan. 


B Bhadresar Plates of Vikrama 1117 


This charter similar in language and characters to A, registers the 
grant of a village in Kachchha-mandala to Govinda, son of Dàmodara 
of Vatsa-gotra by king Bhimadeva I. The genealogy of the family is 
given from Mülaràja I.—S.R. 


143. Gai, G.S. :— Agali Grant of Ganga Sripurusha, Saka 669. 
EI., XXXVII, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 133-38. 


A set of 5 plates, strung in a ring with the usual Ganga seal depi- 
cting a standing elephant, seems to have been found in the old Mysore 
State area. The palaeography and language are similar to the Salem 
plates of the same king. 


The plates record the grant of the village Agali, situated in Ededinde 
“in Marugav-vishaya, to Brahmana by the Western Ganga King Sripur- 
usha from the royal camp at Konigil-nagara on the 18th January, 748 
A.D. corresponding to Saka 669 in his 22nd regnal year. 


The inscription was written by Visvakarmmacharya who was granted 
a paddy field. Konigil-magara is modern Kunungil, village Agali is 


on the right bank of Tolle, the vishaya is not certain and Kesammadi 
where the donee resided cannot be identified. —S.R. 


144, Gai, G.S. and Srinivasan, P.R. :— Two Maitraka Charters. 


XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 167-174. 


Two copper-plate inscriptions of the Maitrakas of Valabhi are 


called here.A and B, each consisting of two plates with a couple of holes 


for rings, of which only one survives in each. The set was acquired 
from a gardener of Palitana, and B belongs to a firm in New Delhi. They 
are composed in Sanskrit prose and verse and written in the western 


variety of Southern alphabet. 
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Record A registers the gift of a land to Brahmanas by the Maitraka 
Maharaja Dhruvasena I, for enabling them to perfrom the rituals— bali, 
charu, vais$vadeva, etc. Itis dated Samvat 207 which, when referred 
to the Gupta era, would correspond to 526-27 A.D. The identification - 
of the sub-division as also that of Amkottaka, where the Brahmanas 
resided, is uncertain. 


The set B, issued from Valabhi, refers itself to the reign of Maha- 
raja Dharasena II and is dated Samvat 252 (A.D. 571-72) It records 
the gift by the king, of land in some villages, for the spiritual merit of 
his parents and the realisation of his desires in this and the other world. 
The identification of Chachchharak-grama, Bhandavataka-grama and 
Bharivikanda-padraka is not certain.—S.R. 


145. Ghosh, A. :— Two Early Brahmi Records from Ajanta. 
EI., 37, Pt. 6, 1970, pp. 241-44. 


The two records, called here A and B, the former engraved and 
the latter painted, were noticed in Cave 10 of Ajanta by Prof. 
W.M. Spink in 1966. They were exposed by removing the plaster under 
which they were partially hidden. 


Record A is engraved on the vertical part of the wall of the cave 
between the 2nd and 4th ribs of the roof. It records the gift of the 
wall (bhitti) by one Kanhaka, the resident of Bahada, which place-name 
occurs in a Bharahut inscription also. It may be identified with Bahal 
in District Jalgaon, Maharashtra State. 


Record B is painted in white onthe first rockcut rafter between 
the first and second ribs of the roof-vault. It says that the pasdda 
were the gift of a pavajita (mendicant) Dhamadeva. The word pasada 
in singular occurs on a wooden rib of the vaulted roof of Bhaja cave, 
and in three Udayagiri inscriptions in the variant form pasala where 
it is rendered as gift or ‘dedication’; but here, as it is followed by the 
word ddna, that meaning would be redundant. 


Since, both the Ajanta and Bhaja records occur on the ribs of the 
vaulted roofs of the caves, the word pasada in them would probably 
have the restricted sense of ‘a roof component of structure’, though it is 
not known to have this meaning anywhere else. 


Palaeographically, these records belong to the 2nd century B.C., 
the accepted date of the excavation of the Cave 10.—S.R. 
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146. Ghosh, U.N. :— A Prehistoric Event in Diffusion of Indian Culture. 
IAC, XVIII, No. 3, 1969, pp. 11-16. 


I 
| | Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundatiog Ghennai and eGangotri PRACI 
The most important event in the history of human civilization 
is the invention of writing—a prehistoric affair that started with picture- 
writing as in the hieroglyphs of Egypt, Chinese writings, etc. Later 
on, it tended to become—phonetic and alphabetic (in Sanskrit, 
| Aksaric). About the invention of alphabets, Western scholars and 
| archaeologists are almost unanimous that it was due to some nations 
| in Asia Minor, e. g., the Phænicians. 
| 
In the Indian tradition, Lord Mahe$vara is the inventor of the 
aksaric system. Paninis Mahesvara Sütras give an order in which 
the vowel sounds come first, followed by the consonants. Now, the 
ideas that the alphabet is mainly consonantal or unlike the aksaric 
system, and that the Greeks developed the vowels in the system, are 
misleading. The probability that the aksaric system was invented in 
India is very high. Bühler's hypothesis that aksaras were there in India, 
but the writing was adopted from a Semitic system is untenable. It 
took the Semitics long to develop anything like the Indian grammars 
which run back to the days of the Nirukta, Siksa, etc. Nothing like 
Panini and Patafijali are found anywhere else, either in ancient times 
or later. If all these do not make the most favourable context for the 
invention of the phonetic system of writing, then nothing would. 


The alphabetic system is a variant of the aksaric rather than the 
other way round. The aksaric system might have been invented by 
2000 B.C., and it took over a thousand years to develop it for writing 
clearly. The first appearance of the alphabet in Asia Minor would not 
be earlier than 1200 B.C. and most probably by 1000 B.C.— M.C. 


147. Gokhale, Shobhana :— isse-Borala Inscription of | Devasena, , 
Saka 380 


El, XXXVII, Pt, 1, 1967, pp. 1-4. 


This stone Inscription in Sanskrit is inscribed in the Central Indian 
variety of Southern alphabets. It refers to the reign of king Devasena 
of the Basim branch of the Vakatakas and records the construction 
of the lake Sudarsana by arya Svàmilladeva, an executive officer of 
the king. Itis dated in Saka year 380 (A.D. 458-59) which is the ear- 
liest mention of the Saka year in inscriptions. This is the only record à 
of the Vakatakas in the Saka year (others being in the regnal years of the d 
kings) and, thererfore, provides a basis for the Vakataka chronology l 
supporting the surmise of Mirashi and Altekar who place Devasena in 
the middle of the 5th century.—S.R. 
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148. Gokhale, Shobhana :—The Pandharpur Stone Inscription of the 
Yadava King Mahadeva, Saka 1192. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 42-49. 


The present Sanskrit inscription in Nagari Script of the 13th century 
in a beautiful kdvya style is inscribed on the basalt stone pillar built 
in the walls of Pandharpur Police station. It is dated Saka 1192, 
Pramoda jyestha $u 11, Sunday (15th June, A.D. 1270). Its object is to 
record the celebration of the Aptoryama sacrifice performed by Kesava- 
putra Bhanu, a feudatory of the Yadava king Mahadeva of Devagiri. 


The inscription is interesting inasmuch asitis the only and the 
last dated inscription of Mahadeva which mentions the teudatory Bhanu. 
The date of the Paithàn plates of Krsna’s son Ramachandra, who 
snatched the kingdom from Mahadeva’s son Amana, is Magha su 1193, 
which is only 8 months removed from the present inscription. This 
shows that Amana ruled only for 8 months. Further, the assumption 
of the Yadava title Praudha-pratapa Cakravarti gives a concrete evidence 
regarding the existence of Yadava dominion in Pandharpur region. The 
inscription also records the earliest evidence of the name Panduranga- 
pura and thereby establishes for the first time the identity of Pandura- 
nga and Vitthala.—S.R. 


149. Gopal, B.R. and Subrahmanyam V.S.:—Pattanakudi Plates of 
Silahara Avasara (II), Saka, 916. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1967, pp. 56-60. 


This charter of 51 lines in Sanskrit written in Nagari character is 
inscribed on 3 plates. The charter is important, being the earliest known 
inscription of the Silahara family ruling over Southern Konkan and the 
only record of king Avasara II. It describes first the genealogy of the 
imperial Ràshtrakütas from Subhatunga (Krishna II) to Baddigadeva 
during whose time, the family was eclipsed by Tailapa II. 


The account begins with Dhammiyar and goes down to Avasara 
(ID, but differs from that given in Kharepatan plates in certain respects. 
It does not give the name of Sanphulla, the father of Dhammiyar 
while it refers to Ammalla as Dhammiyar's son which is omitted in 
the other plates which give Adityasena as the grandson of Aiyapa; 
while in the present record, he figures as his son and the name of 
Avasara (I) of the Kharepatan plates is not referred to. Possibly the 
present record being 20 years earlier is more reliable. —S.R. 
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150. Griswold, A. B. & Nagara, Prasert na :—A Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Its Consequence: Epigraphic and Historical Studies, No. 1, 


JSS, LVI, Pt. 2, 1968, pp. 207-50. 


It is generally held that the Kingdom of Sukhodaya (covering the 
whole of Siam except the states of Lan na and Lavo) lost her 
independence after a series of attacks and her ruler Mahadharmaraja II, 
son of Lidaiya was relegated to a position of a vassal chief under the 
king Paramaraja I of Ayudhya. But this opinion needs revision as 
there is a lot of archaeological evidence in the form of inscriptions 
whichsuggesta position to its contrary. One inscription about 1399 
discovered in the ruins of Bicitrakirtikalyiràma commemorating 
the founding of the monastery by the Queen Mother also records 
Sukhodaya's Declaration of Independence in 1401. It continued 
to be an independent state till the time of Mahadharmaraja III who 
also succeeded in extending the boundaries of the kingdom by annex- 
ing Nagara Svarga and Pan, and because the supreme Sovereign of the 
kingdom of Sri Salanalai Sukhodaya. But the chain of events which 
started in 1400 proved to be disastrous and ultimately Indaraga, the 
Prince of Suvarnapuri and a nephew of Paramaràja I, after annexing 
the throne of Ayudhya in about 1409, also succeeded in putting 
an end to Sukhodaya's independence.— S.P.S. 


151, Griswold, A B. & Nagra, Prasert na. :— he Asokàràáma Inscription 
of 1399 A.D. 


JSS, LVII, Pt. 1., Jan. 1969, pp. 29-56. 


The stone inscription was discovered in the ruins of the Aŝokārāma, 
south of the southeast corner of the walled city of Sukhodaya. One 
face of the stone bears 47 lines of Siamese, written in Sukhodayan 
characters, and the other face bears 54 lines in Pali, written in Khmer 
eharacters. The object of the inscription is to record the founding 
ofthe Aśokārāma by the Queen Mother Samtac Brah Réajadevi Sri 
Culalaksana Agrarajamahesi Devadharani Tilakaratana in 1399. The 
inscription is of considerable historical importance. The article contains 
the text of the inscription and its translation with comments in the foot- 
notes.—U.V.S. 


152. Gupta, P.L. :—A Rare Archer Type Coin of Chandragupta II. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, p. 84. 


A fifth Archer type coin of Chandragupta II, besides the four from 
the Bayana hoard, showing on the reverse Goddess Lakshmi nimbate, 
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seated on lotus with her right foot hanging down and the left tucked 
up, is in the collection of the Patna Museum. This coin has fuller die 
than the two coins illustrated by Altekar. The reverse legend Sri-Vik- 
ramah is fully impressed, but on the obverse only the letters davasra 
maharaja are available.— S.R. 


153. Jain, Niraj :—Citorh ke Jaina Kirtistambha ka Nirmanakdla. (Age 
of the Jain Pillar of Chitor). (In Hindi). 


Ana, XXI, No. 4, 1968, pp. 146-54. 


Discusses various views regarding the dating of the Jaina Kirtistambha 
of Chitor which was erected earlier than the Kirtistambha of Rana 
Kumbha. Considering the archaeological evidence, he agrees witb the 
views of scholars who place it in the 12th century A.D. or earlier. The 
Kirtistambha belongs to the Digambara sect. of Jaina veligion.—S.P.S. 


154. Jaiswal, Prashantakumar :- Prdcina Bharatiya Sikkon ka Aitiha- 
sika Vivecana. (A Historical Analysis of Ancient Indian Coins.) 
(In Hindi). 


PP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 71-78. 


The antiquity of known Indian coins goes back to the Mahajana- 
pada period (6th century B.C.). But it may well reach as far back as 
the 8th century B.C. if large-scale excavations are conducted and all 
the numismatic finds are properly analysed and assessed. 


The author briefly discusses—in a historical perspective—the charac- 
ter of the Punch-marked coins of various types (monarchical and repub- 
lican), the Kusana, Gupta and Hina coins, and a few later types.— M.C. 


155. Katare, Sant Lal :— Nevasa Coins of King Satavahana. 
JNSI, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 46-57. 


Five coins ‘of king Satavahana' found from the Nevasa excava- 
tions by Dr. Sankalia are not identical in type with the three earlier 
known coins of the same king. The authors of the Nevasa excavation 
Reports therefore conclude that there were a number of Sdtavahanas 
who issued these coins bearing the name of king Satavahana, and pala- 
eographically falling between the third and first century B.C. 


But these conclusions are apparently absurd. The Satavahana of 
the three earlier coins was not the founder of the dynasty, but was the 


son of Satakarni I and who is mentioned as Kumara Satavahana in one 
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Nanaghat inscription. The characters on the earlier three and the 
Nevasa coins are similar, the difference being due to different dies, and 
are later than the characters on the coins of Satakarnil. Again, how 
could the Ujjain symbol on the three coins of the founder of the dynasty 
showing Central Indian influence also indicate a later style than that of 
the two later kings of the Nevasa coins? Moreover, no coins of king 
Satavahana are so far reported from Central India, nor the Ujjain 
symbol need be connected with Ujjain or Central India. 


The three earlier and the five Nevasa coins are of the same king 
Satavahana who is the same as Kumara Satavahana of the Nanaghat 
relievo inscription.—S.R. 


156. Keny, L.B.:—Asoka’s Edicts and Indian Tradition. 
JASB, XXXIII-XXXIV, 1968-69. pp. 239-46. 


The Indian tradition of kingship is traced in this paper with special 
reference to A$oka's edicts. A systematic analysis is presented here 
pertaining to the duties (dharma) of the king, starting from the Epics, 
passing on to Dharmaśāstras, coursing through the learned works of 
renowned Sanskrit literary figures and culminating in the later epigraphic 
evidences. The human ideals of A$oka's edicts prove that India in the 
comity of various nations of this universe always cherished throughout 
the ages those valuable political ideals which respect humanity, love, 
tolerance and pacifism.—J.B.K. 


157. Krishnan, K.G. :— Cera Kings of Pugalür Inscriptions. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 137-43. 


Two inscriptions from Pugalür in Tamil language and Brahmi 
characters of about 2nd cent A.D. contain identical names of kings, 
viz., (I) Ko Atan Cel (i.e., Ceral) Irumporai, (2) his son Perun-Kadungon 
and (3) his son Ilan-Kadungon. The second inscription describes the 


third as Kadungon Ilan Kadungo. Kadungon, the first part of his name, 
is obviously the patronymic. This has led Mahadevan to identify 
the second king Perunkadungo with Celvak-Kadungo-valiyatan. This 
has resulted in his equating the three kings with the three kings of the 
Tamil classic, viz, Anduvan Ceral-Irumporai, Celvak-Kadungoval- 
iyatan and Perufi-ceral-Irumporai. Sri Pannirselvam has identified 
them with Celvak-Kadungovaliyatan, Perufi-Ceral-Irumporai, and lļañ- 
Ceral-Irumporai. 
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3 From the Early Tamil Classic, we get the geneaology as :— 
Atan (Celvak-Kadungo)—Kuttuvan (Preruficeral-Irumporai) llaficeral- 
Irumporai. This analysis of the names points to the improbability of 
the identification proposed by Mahadevan and Pannirselvam. 


In the Sangam Classics, the names Palai padiya Perun-Kadungo and 
Marudam pàdiya llan- Kadungo, and the personal names Perun-Kadungo 
and Ilan-Kadungo agree very well with the latter two names of the 
inscriptions. 


Palaeographically, the inscription is assigned to the close of the 2nd 
century A.D.—S.R. 


158. Lahiri, A.N. :—Visnu on Some Tripura Coins. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 23-29. 


Two coins of King Vijayamanikya I dated Saka 1476 and Saka 
1482 have been published. A third has only recently been found, 
bearing on the obverse, a Siva-liriga and the legend Padmavati-snayi-Sri- 
Visvesvara-Vijayadeva-Sri- Vàmadevyam. And on the reverse is depicted 
caturbhuja Visnu on a lion-throne. In exerque, Saka 1485. 


As the coins of his son Anantamanikya bear the data Saka 1486, 
Vijayamànikya, therefore, ruled up to Saka 1485 or even the early part 
of 1486. 


Vijayamanikya’s Dhvajaghdta coins bear on its reverse the Tripura 
lion, the vahana of Durga on the Laksa-bath, the Ardhanari$vara, and on 
the Padmávati, the Siva-linga on the obverse and Visnu on the reverse. 
These variations indicate a change in the religious affiliation of the king 
from Saktism to Vaisnavism and a partial leaning to Saivism.—S.R. 


159. Mehta, R.N. and Suryavanshi, B :—Silver Coins of Sarva and Sasa 
Bhattaraka from Bilodara. 


JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 27-47. 


A study of 53 silver coins of Sarva and Sasa Bhaffdraka (c. Sth 
century A.D.) from a hoard in the village Bilodara (dist. Mehsana, N. 
Gujrat), 43 belonging to Sarva and the rest to Sasa. 


The legend in Brahmi on those of Sarva is almost uniform, viz., 
Ràjfio mahaksatrapa Paramádityabhakta sámantamahà Sri Sarya bhattara- 
kasa; but that on Saéa's differs considerably, one example being Rajfio 
mahaksatra Samanta mahesa paramáditya (bhakta) Sasa bhatarakasa. 
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Sarva and Saga may be regarded as the successors of the Western 
Ksatrapas, and cannot be taken as the founders of the Maitraka dynasty 
of Valabhi. 


All the reverse legends in the original script, weights of the coins, 
and relevant plates attached. — M.C. 


160. Mirashi, V.V.:—A Coin of Mahakshatrapa Rudradàman II. 
JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 22-26. 


A coin from Basim has the reverse legend Rajfta-(Maha) (Maha) 
Ksatrapasa Rudradámanah, and is attributed to Rudradaman II by the 
author. P.L. Gupta, editor of this journal, has questioned the reading 
in a note attached to this article, and reads Bhartrdaman instead. 
Facsimile attached. — M.C. 


161. Mirashi, V.V. :— Pandarangapalli Grant of Ràshtraküta Avidheya. 
EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 9-24. 


The first record in Sanskrit is inscribed in nail-headed characters 
and the second record in Kannada prose and Kannada characters of the 
9th century A.D. 


The first record registers the grant of the village Pandarangapalli by 
king Avidheya, son of Devaraja and gradson of Mananka of the Rastra- 
kuta family which became known from a subsequent grant of the village 
Undikavatika by Abhimanyu, the grandson of Devaraja. 


The record is dated inthe 15th regnal year of Avidheya, but the date 
cannot be verified for want of details. The grant shows that the dynasty 
ruled over Southern Maharashtra, and Mananka, the founder was the 
ruler of Kuntala country comprising the upper valley of the Krshna and 
extending to the Godavari in the North with Pratishthàna as its capital. 


The second short inscription on the third plate records the grant of 
two villages by Sarbarasa, the lord of Kannavada, Gangavada, Baleya- 
vada, Rernadala and Siyalara—most of which can be identified in Kolba- 
pur District. Absence of royal titles before the donor’s name, shows him 
to be a petty Indmdar.—S.R. 


162. Mirashi, V.V.:—A Note on the Coins of Mahisha kings. 
EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 45-49. 


The author here answers the criticism of his interpretations by Dr. 
D.C. Sircar. 
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Two copper coins from Mr. Hurmuz Kaus' collection are imitations 
of Satavahana coins and the legends are not complete on both of them, 
the bigger coin showing gamanamaha (sa) and the smaller one Ramño 
Sagamüna (ma), thus, making the complete legend read Ramño- 
Sagamana-mahisa (sa). 


Dr. Sircar restored the complete legend as sagamana Mahdsenapatisa 
Chutukulasa, of Chutukula, the Senapati of the Sagamas, taking rario 
as nothing but six-peaked hill symbol. Against these objections Mirashi 


rejoins :- 


l. Partitive genitive like sagamdna (Skt. Sagamanam) denoting royal 
family are not known to occur on coins. 

2. If mahasa had been part of the title Mahasenapati, it would 
have preceded the family name sagama. Moreover there is no space 
for the nine letters after mahasa on the coins. On the other hand, the 
reading Mahasasa is supported by an actual lion-type coin of this very 
king (JNSI, XI, pp. 1f). 


3. Saga-Mana, if interpreted as Saka Māna, has the support of the 
Puranas which mention a Saka king Mana as the ruler of the 
Mahishas. 


To come to the Svastika coin, Dr. Sircar reads Bhardvaji in the 
legend which Mirashi reads as Mahdsenapatisa Bharadaja-putasa Saga- 
Mana Chutukulasa.—S.R. 


163. Mirashi, V.V. :—Epigraphic Notes. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1967, pp.70-73. 
A. Inscription of Virapurushadatta 


Vogel interpreted samvachhara vimsayam occurring in line 3 of this 
inscription as the 20th regnal year of the king ; but Sircar, reading 
Vijaya (m) for vimsaya (m) took the expression to denote the Vijaya 
year of the 60 year Jupiter's cycle corresponding to A. D. 273 during 
the king's reign according to the calculation by southern system. 
This interpretation is untenable. The Southern system came into vogue 
seven centuries later. Then why should we take Vijaya to be that of 
the Southern system ? In view of these objections, the expression. 
samvachharam vijayam means ‘a victorious year’, and not a year of the "d 


60 year cycle. = 
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B. I Znscription of Ehuvula Chantamüla 


Sircar takes Vijaya here also as a year of the 60 year cycle of Jupiter, 
corresponding to A.D. 333, which is again unacceptable. Moreover, it 
seems very unlikely that the same Vijaya years are cited in the records to 
two Ikshvaku kings separated by exactly 60 years. Here too, Vijaya 
is used in the sense of ‘a victorious year’. 


II The Abhira Interregnum in the [kshvaku Period. 


An inscription of the Abhira king recording the installation of the 
god Ashtbhujasvamin bears a date read by Sircar as 30 and referred to 
the era of 248 A.D. to give the equivalent year 278-79 A.D. 


Against this view of Sircar, it may be urged that the Vijaya year of 
Virapurushadattas does not correspond to A.D. 273, nor it is certain 
that year 30 of Abhira kings record refer to the Abhira era of A.D. 
248-49. Moreover there is no indication of the extension of Abhira 
power to lower Krishna valley, nor any evidence of the Abhira era being 
current in Andhra. Thus there was no interregnum in the Ikshvaku 
period.—S.R. 


164. Mirashi, V. V. and Shastri, Ajaimitra :— 4 Fragmentary Stone Ins- 
cription from Kadwaha. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 117-24. 


This inscription in Sanskrit written in the Nagari alphabet of the 
10th century, was found in the of the Hindu monastery in the fort at 
Kadwaha, Guna District, M. P. The surviving record is extremely 
fragmentary. The date, if at all was given, is not preserved. After 
invocation to Siva, it gives an account of the Sarvacharya down to 
Dharma$iva in the line of his disciples. Dharmagiva gave diksha 
to chakravati king Harihara of the Gurjara-Pratihara family. He was 
obviously the same Harihara who was the son of Nilakantha and ruled 
in V.S. 1040 (984 A.D.). The present inscription mentions Durbhata 
as an earlier king who may have been a predecessor of Nilakantha. 


From the records of the Acharyas of the Mattamayüra clan, we 
know that Kadwaha and the adjoining places were previously ruled over 
by the princes of a Chalukya family, known from Avantivarman (850 
A.D.) to his fifth decendant Kesarin (970 A.D.). Harihara, a neighbour- 
ing ruler of Chanderi and probably a feudatory of the imperial Prati- 
hàras of Kanauj, advanced on Kadwaha, during the anarchy following 
its invasion by one Gobhata and the death of its ruler in the battle. He 
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occupied the territory and, throwing off the Kanauj yoke, assumed an 
imperial title. That Kadwaha was the capital of the country is evident 
from its being the object of an invasion. 


Among the localities mentioned, Aranipadra has been correctly 
identified with Ranód, while Daruvana cannot be properly identified. 
—S.R. 


165. Mirashi, V. V. :— Numismatic Notes. 


JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 65-76. 


Discusses the following controversial readings and issues : 


(1) The first line of the grant found near Kolhapur, describing 
Mananka as Vidarbh-Asmaka-vijeta Srimat Kuntalanam prasasta; 


(2) The correct reading on the reverse of the early Kalachuri 
Krsnaraja’s silver coin; 


(3) The existence of names of Saka rulers beginning with the tribal 
designation Saka; 


(4) Whether Puránic Sakyamana really refers to a Saka named 
Mana; 


(5) Whether a matronymic epithet suits a Saka king; 


(6) The interpretation of Sagamana-chutukulasa; 


(7) The coins of Māna bearing the legends gamanamahas, Ráfiosa- 
gamünama and Mahásenápatisa Bharadaja-putasa Saga-Mana-Chutuku- 
lasa.—S.R. 


166. Misra, R.N. :—4 New Coin-Type of Ravinaga. 
JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 72-73. 
A new coin-type of the king Ravinaga of Padmavati from Era 


(Dist. Sagar, M.P.). The obverse shows a bull and the revers 
Indrayasti within a railing, besides two letters ra and vi. It see 
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167. Narasimbaswami, H. K. :—Cheruvu-Mddhavaram Plates of Kali- 
Vishnuvardhana. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 40-44. 


These three undated plates, discovered in Cheruvu-Madhavaram, 
Krishna District (A.P.), register a tax-free gift of land, on the occasion 
of Uttarayana, to the deity Nagare$vara-bhattáraka, consecrated by the 
king Vishnuvardhana Maharaja alias Kali Vittara in association with the 
merchant community, at Vijayavatapura. The language of the record is 
faulty Sanskrit and the characters belong to the Southern class of 
alphabets. 


It is the only definite record of Kali-Vishnuvardhana. He was 12th 
in succession from Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the first king of Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty. Computing the reign periods of all kings from 
Kubja to Narendramrgaraja Vijayaditya II, the father of Kali, as 
230 years, and taking the year of commencement of Eastern Chalukya 
rule as 622-23, we get 852-5 A.D. as the initial year of Kali-Vishnu- 
vardhana’s reign. He was succeeded by hisson Gunaga Vijayáditya 
who reigned for 44 years.—S.R. 


168. Narasimhaswami, H. K. and Krishnan, K.G. :— Chintakamanta 
Grant of Somesa. 


EI., XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 175-84. 


This grant consisting of a set of 6 plates with ring holes belonged 
to the collection of Sir Walter Elliot. The charter is composed in 
Sanskrit and Tamil languages and engraved in the Grantha script of the 
I3th century. It belongs to the chief of Kalukadapura, of whose family 
this is the only charter which uses Grantha script throughout even for 
the Tamil text of the record. 


The inscription gives the genealogy of the ruling chief Somesa and 
then records the date, viz., virodhi, Makara-sankramana, Ekadasi, Friday, 
corresponding to 23rd December, 1289 A.D., but the Sankramana occur- 
red on the following Monday. Then after the prasasti of Kanda 
(Ganda)deva-maharaja, ruling from Andappir, it records the grant of 
the village Chintakamanta, renamed Rayarpuram, by Allu-Ganga- Chola- 
Maharaja to Perumal Somayajiyar of Komapuram, who divided the gift 
into 36 shares and distributed it among several Brahmanas. 


Andappur, the capital of Gandadeva is Aduppura in the Rajampet 
Taluk, Chintakammta or Rayarpuram is not identifiable.—S.R. 
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169. Oberai, K. :—On Coins of Menander. 


JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 70-71. 


The coins of Menander often bear Buddhist symbols like the 
dharma-chakra, or the legends dhramikasa or maharajasa tradatasa 
Menadrasa. It is quite apparent that the Greeks were gradually taking 
to Indian life. — M.C. 


170. Pandey, Deena Bandhu :—4 Rare Coin of Achyuta. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 78-79. 


Besides the two known bust-type coins of Achyuta, a third is found 
in the collection of the late Shri Nath Sah of Varanasi. It has on 
obverse the bust. of the king to the right, and legend on the left in 
dotted border showing 4 on the left side and chyu on the right side 
in the border. On the reverse, it has a chakra with eight spokes with 
a dot between the pair of spokes.— S.R. 


171. Parmar, B.M.S. :—4 Mitra Coin. 
JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 71-72. 


Describes a Paíicala coin found ina hoard of copper coins at 
Nabiganjin Badaun district, U.P. The obverse shows three Paficala 
symbols, and the legend Bhümimitrasa in the Ist century B.C. Brahmi. 
The reverse probably has a representation of the King of Snakes with 
five serpent hoods. Facsimile attached — M.C. 


172. Ramesh, K.V. :—A Brahmi Inscription from Belvadigi. 
EI, XXVII, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 131-32. 


This earliest and the only 3rd cent. A.D. Brahmi inscription, so far 
found in Gulbarga District, is in Prakrit and is engraved on a slab set 
up against the backwall of a building in Belvadigi, Mysore State. 

Below this single line inscription are two panels, one above the E 
other. The top panel depicts a man and a woman sitting on circular "i t 
seats, the man holding some object in his right hand which is raised. — 
To his left stands a chauri-bearer. In the lower panel, are depicted an — - 
empty bullock-cart, and an indistinct figure of a horse (?) behind two 
unyoked bullocks. The inscription (Kulakara-chhaya pa...) states th 
the panels represent the memorial image of a certain Kulaka. Lis 
difficult to interpret the panels, but on the analogy of a Chhaya-Khambha 
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in memory of a queen from Nāgārjunikoņda, it may be said the man 
on the top panel represents the deceased Kulaka, the woman his wife, 
and the chauri-bearer, a divine damsel. It is difficult to say whether 
the wife performed sati. The cart may imply the death of Kulaka on a 
journey by an accident or in the course of an ambush.—S.R. 


173. Ramesh, K.V. :—Kondguli Inscription of Bhülokamalla, Year 7. 
EI, XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 189-92. 


This inscription was found engraved on three faces of a square 
stone pillar lying in the debris in a math on the outskirts of the village 
Kondguli in Sindgi District. It is composed in Kannada and inscribed 
in Nagari characters of the 12th century. 


It refers itself to the 7th year of the reign of Chalukya Bhüloka- 
malla, i.e., Somésvara III, the Western Chalukya king of Kalyan who 
succeeded his father Vikramaditya III sometimes in A.D. 1126. He is 
said to be ruling from his capital or camp at Madhura. Then follows 
the date, regnal year 7, Paridhàvin, Pushya, Paurnamásye, Sunday, 
Uttardyanasankramana, corresponding to the 24th December, 1132 
A.D., week day being Saturday. 


The main object of the inscription is to record three endowments 
each of 20 pieces of gold (varttaka-lokki-gadyaána) jointly by Kesimaya- 
dandanayaka and Ganapati-dandandyaka. They were entrusted to the 
care of the Mahdjanas of Komhdamguli stipulating that the interest of 
the money of each grant be utilised for feeding the teachers imparting 
lessons in different subjects and to those teaching the children. Four 
supplementary grants, two of 10 and 2 pieces of gold, one of one solage 
of oil and one of one vattar of flowers were for the offerings and 
worship of the deity Ke$savadeva. 


The inscription reveals interesting details of education in Karnataka 
in the 12th cent. and mentions interesting varieties of gold coins of the 
dadyana type. The date of Dharmakirti, the author of a grammar, is 
not known—S.R. 


174. Rao, M.S. Nagaraja : — Une pierre-de-héros inscrite, conservée au 
Musée Guimet de Paris. (A Stone Inscription Preserved in the 
Musée Guimet, Paris). (In French). 

AA, XVIII, 1968, pp. 103-05. 


A stone-inscription in Kannada now preserved in the Musée Guimet, 
Paris, is translated and illustrated in this article. It is dated between 
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1372 and 1432 A.D. It symbolises the glorious death of Madanagauda, 
son of Kétamallagauda of Hémanahalli, belonging to Kanuta sect, in a 
battle somewhere in Mysore.— N.D.G. 


175. Ray, S.C. : — Numismatic Evidence of a New Monarch ef the Gupta 
Period. 


JNSI. Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 35-39. 


From the period IV of excavations at Rupar (c. 200 B.C. to A.D. 
600), a hoard of 660 coins was recovered comprising Kushana and 
imitation Kushana coins, copper coins of Chandragupta II, those of 
Yaudheyas and Hünas showing Sassanian influence. It also presented 
a series of seven unique coins depicting on the obverse a trident and 
inscriptions Vidi and Sagu. On the reverse, two of them show a 
sealed goddess on lion (one having a trident also) and the remainiug 
five depict rudely executed Siva and bull. 


Vidisagu makes no sense. Vidi perhaps is only the first part of the 
incomplete name of the king, and gu may have stood for the title ‘gupta? 
ofthe king. The issuer could not be far removed from the Imperial 
Guptas. The goddess Ambika on lion is found on Imperial Gupta 
coins, and Siva standing with bull is copied from the coins of Vasudeva, 
The alphabets show an advanced form of the Gupta script and in the 
sequence of culture, the hoard seems to have been left there some time 
during or immediately following the period of the Hünas. Trident 
indicates the king's affiliation to Saivism which was popular around 
Rupar since 2nd-1st centuries B.C. —S.R. 


176. Ritti, Shrivivas :— Daddala Inscription of Chalukya Bhuvanai- 
kamalla, Saka 901 (1069 A.D.). 


El., XXXVII, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 113-14. 


This fairly well-preserved stone inscription of 25 lines, was 
discovered by the author at Dadda village, Raichur Dist., Mysore. On 
its top is engraved a seated Jaina image. It is inscribed in Kannada 
characters of the 11th cent. A.D. The language is Kannada and the text 
is in prose except the two Sanskrit imprecatory verses. 


It records the grant of some land, a flower garden, an oilmill and 
house sites for the benefit of a Jinalaya built at Ponnapalu by a certain - 
Makisetti. It mentions a hitherto unknown chief Jatachola Bhima as a M 
subordinate of the Chalukya king Bhuvanaikamalla.—S.R. : 
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177. Roy, P.C. : — Madanapála—the Issuer of the Horseman and Bull 
Type. 


JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 48-56. 


A number of billion coins of the horseman and bull type bear the 
legends Sri Madanapáladeva (obv.) and Madhava Sri Samantadeva (rev.). 
They have been unanimously attributed to Gàhadavàála Madanapala by 
scholars. But this is still open to serious objections. Numismatic 
considerations as well as the history of the Gahadavala and Tomara 
dynasties show that they belong to the Madanapdala of the Tomara 


dynasty, rather than the Gahadavala king holding the same name. 
—M.C. 


178. Sadhu Ram :— Gwalior Inscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara King 
Bhoja. 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 591-616. 


This inscription traces the origin of the family to Laksmana who 
acted as a pratihara to his elder brother Rama, and has settled the 
identity of the kings mentioned in the copper-plates and inscriptions. 
The genealogy of the dynasty can be reconstructed from the epigraphs 
and Jaina works Kuvalayamalà and Prabhavakacarita. The founder of 
the dynasty was Nagabhata who ruled in A.D. 756, and was probably 
staying in the royal palace of Ujjayini after repulsing the attack of the 
Mlecchas (the Arabs). He is said to have been captured and humbled 
there by the Rastraküta king Dantidurga at the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana 
ceremony as recorded in the Ellora inscription. There is no evidence 
to show that Ujjayini remained under the Pratihara occupation till the 


time of Vatsaraja. 


Vatsaraja succeeded Devaràja, the younger brother of Kakkuka 
who was the nephew of Nagabhata. Vastaraja was a powerful ruler 
who wrested the empire from the famous Bhandi clan which Tripathi 
equates with the Bhatti clan mentioned in the Jodhpur Inscription of 
Pratihara Bauka. Unfortunately, the supreme position of Vatsaraja in 
Northern India did not last long, as the Rastraküta king Dhruva inflict- 
ed a crushing defeat on him: But Vatsaraja's son Nagabhata II, who 
was an equally powerful king, defeated the rulers of Sindhu, Andhra 
Vidarbha and Kalinga, and also gained victory over Vangapati Dharma- 
pala and his puppet Cakrayudha at Kanauj. After this, Nagabhata II 
shifted his capital to Kanauj and his successors are definitely known 
to have ruled from there. Other achievements of Nagabhata were the 
forcible seizure of Anarta, Malava, Kiráta, Turuska Vatsa, Matsya 
and the independent fortress of Rajagiri. Very little is known about his 
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son and successor Ramabhadra, whose son and successor Bhoja of the 
present inscription was a very powerful ruler. His struggle with 
Devapala, the son of Vangapati Dharmapala must have remained 
undecided, because both the antagonists claim to have defeated their 
foe in their inscriptions.— Author. 


179. Sankaranarayanan, S. :—Renfála Pillar Inscription of Siri-Chanta- 
mula I, Year 5. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 29-32. 


The sculptured white marble pillar belonged to an original circular 
mandapa of 12 pillars set up on the southern mound of the hillock called 
Stambhàlabadu in the village Rentála, Guntur District (A.P.). The ins- 
cription on the pillar is in Prakrit inscribed in characters of the 3rd 
century. It refers to the reign of the Iksvaku king Vasethiputa-Siri- 
Chantamula and is dated in his 5th regnal year. It is the only known 
record of Siri-Chantamula I himself and does not refer to the pious 
acts like Agnihotra, Agnistoma, etc., with which he is credited in the 
records of Virapurusadatta and Ehuvula-Chantamula II. His title rajan 
indicates his feudatory position under the Satavahanas till his 5th year; 
and performance of Asvamedha later on proves his success against his 
Satavahana overlords. The Buddhist nature of the record shows 
extension of the royal patronage to Buddhism though the king was a 
staunch follower of the Vedic religion.—S. R. 


180. Sankaranarayanan, S. and Bhattacharya, G.:—Mahua Inscription 
of Vatsardaja. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1967, pp. 53-55. 


This undated prasasti of four lines is found in a temple at Mahua 
in the Shivpuri District (M.P.) in Siddhamdatrika characters assignable 
to the period between 738 to 837 A.D. Its composer is Bhatta [sana 
and its engraver, Ravinaga. The record is important as it describes the 
genealogy of the family of Vatsaraja who belonged to a family of 
Brahmana-Ksatriya intermarriage. It starts with the king called 
Aryabhasa alias Vyaghrahela followed by his son Nagavardhana, after 
whom came Tejovardhana followed by Udita whose son is said to be 
Vatsaraja, the hero of the pra$asti. The inscription records the 
construction of the mandapika of the Siva temple by Vatsaraja, 
who could not have been the famous Pratihára Vatsaraja, but an — 
independent or semi-independent ruler. Most probably, he was the - 
Vatsaraja, referred to by Acdrya Jinagena as the king of Avanti i in bis. 
Harivamsa—S.R. 
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181. Sankaranarayanan, S. :— Two Yadava Charters form Devalali. 
EI, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1967, pp. 74-84. 


These two charters on 3 plates were discovered in the village 
Devalàli in Ahmednagar District of Maharashtra. The plates are 
inscribed with two records A and B in Sanskrit and in Nagari characters 
of the 11th century. 


The grant A records the gift of four villages to a Brahmana general 
Sridhara by the Yàdava king Bhillama III of Devagiri, while the grant 
B was to substitute one of these villages by a different one by the Yadava 
king Seunachandra II.The date Saka 974 Nandana, Pushya $u. 15, and 
the total moon eclipse corresponds to the 8th December, 1052 A.D. 
The grant A gives a list of kings and queens of the Yadava family of 
Seunade$a. It is the only available authority outside Paramaàra records 
referring to Bhoja's great-grandfather Vairisimha II who is said to have 
been served by Sillana, the great great-grandfather of the general 
$ridhara who served under Bhoja. It also shows that Dhara enjoyed 
the position of the chief city of Malwa even before the time of Bhoja, 
and that Bhoja was the ruler of Malwa as late as A.D. 1052. Again, 
it states that the Paramara general Sridhara surrendered the fort of 
Enaka to the Yadavas, which extended the northern border of the 
Yadava kingdom and the Chalukyan empire up to the Narmadà as men- 
tioned inthe grant B. This surrender was, perhaps, considered to be an 
important event for a long time in the Chalukya-Parmara war, so that 
the Yàdava king Seunachandra II honoured Sridhara by issuing the 
grant B.—S.R. 


182. Sankaranarayanan, S. :— Velpüru Inscription of Madhavavarman 
Year 33. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 125-30. 


Language: Sanskrit. Script: Southern alphabet. Date: 33rd 
regnal year; Site: Ramalingasvami Temple in Velpüru village, on the 
lower part of a marble pillar in the mandapa. Condition: very 
fragmentary. Sovereignty : Belongs to the reign of the Visnukundin king 
Maàdhavavarman. Object : Installation of an image of  Gane$a. 
Importance : The earliest and the only lithic record of the Visnukundins. 
Discussion : Actual date survives only in the letter tai...... which 
can be restored to taisyam. ‘on the full-moon day of Taisa month', 
considered to be auspicious for the consecration of images. If the 
damaged name between lines 4-6 be identified with Indrabhattaraka- 
yarman from the epithets, then he would be the grandson and not the 
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great-grandfather of Madhavavarman I, the vanquisher of the 
Pallavas from Vengi-mandala. Indrabhattàrakavarman, seems'to have 
been governing Velpiru-deSa as viceroy of his grandfather.— Author. 


183. Sankaranarayanan, S. :—Rsika and Akara. 
JATH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970, pp. 158-65, 


Rsika precedes A§maka in the Nasik inscription of Pulumàvi, and is 
enumerated with Kuntala and Andhra in the Markandeya Purana and 
placed after Vidarbha in the Ramayana. Kuntala and Vidarbha com- 
prised the upper and lower valleys of the Krsna river. Hence, H.C. 
Chaudhury and D.C. Sircar locate Rsika in the middle valley of the 
Krsna. Hāthigumphā inscription of Kharavela seems to confirm it. 
V. V. Mirashi, however, identifies Rsika with Khandesh. Against 
this, it may be urged that Khandesh is not contiguous to Kuntala and 
Andhra. Kern, Monier Williams and V.S. Apte identify Rsika with 
Akara. But Nasik inscriptions and Varáhamihira's lists in which both 
Akara and Rsika figure, prove that they are different countries. As a 
matter of fact, the evidence of Vatsyayana, Kalidasa, Varahamihira, 


Bana, Rājaśekhara and Yasodhara clearly shows that the Eastern part of | 


Malwa was called Dasárna or Malwa ; and the Western, Avanti. Thus 
Akara was different from Dagarna and probably identical with Khandesh, 
which is therefore different from Rsika—S.R. 


184. Sarkar, H.:—Some Early Inscriptions in the Amaràvati Museum. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 1-13. 


A large number of inscribed sculptural and architectural objects, 
recovered from around the mahdcaitya at Amaravati are preserved in 
the Archaeological Museum. Out of these, 51 belong to the early 
period and 27 to the later period. They establish the existence of a 
stipa at Amaraàvati in the 2nd. cent. B. C., which had an earlier origin. 
These later 27 are on the upright of railings, cross-bars, pillars, dome- 
slabs, drum-friezes, etc. The majority of the inscriptions are fragmen- 
tary, but their donative character is obvious. Inscription No. 60 of the 
time of Gautamiputra Yajíia-Satakarni (100-159 A.D. ) is important for 
the history of sculptural art showing that this type of dome-slabs came 
into existence only during the last quarter of the 2nd cent. A.D. when 
Amaràvati art was on the decline. It also shows that Sanskrit became 
the inscriptional language in Andhra before the Iksvaku times. Palaeo- 
graphically, the bulk of the epigraphs can be dated to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
It is fairly certain that the pre-Christian phase of the Amaravati 
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stüpa had at least two sub-phases: Aégokan, and post-Agokan, i.e., 2nd- 
Ist cent. B.C.—S.R. 


185. Surkar, H. : — The Weight Standards of Silver Punch-Marked Coins. 
JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 1-13. 


Coins loose their weight during circulation. A hoard may not 
contain a single coin of the original weight. The heaviest of them may 
be taken to be nearer to the original mass. 


I. Observation in Fabric :—Silver punch-marked coins do not belong 
toa homogeneous fabric. They may be divided into three different 
fabrics—1. Large, thin, irregular type; 2. small, thick type; and 
3. alloyed coins of inferior texture. 


II. Chronological Sequence :— The three fabrics followed in some 
chronological succession. 


III. Observation of Period of Circulation :— Heterogeneous issues 
in a hoard disclose a longer period of circulation, roughly guessed from 
the weight of the highest coin. 


IV. Probable Weight Standards :— 
(a) Karshàpana Standard :—1t varies from 40 to 60 grains. 


(b) Kosalam Standard :—]n different parts of ancient Ko$ala, it 
varies from 40 to 45 grams. 


Karshapana unit was primarily based on an indigenous system of 
weight dating back tothe Harappan times. Evidence of Gorakhpur 
hoard points to Magadha as the primary centre of Karshapanas. Kosala 
has had three different standards of about 54 grains, 44-45 grains and 
3.80 or 81 grains.—S.R. 


186. Sarma, I. Karthikeya :—Abhira Vasusena's Inscription at Nágar- 
junakonda. 


Ind., VII, No. 1, 1970, pp. 1-18. 


Gives the entire text and translation of the inscription and discusses 
its location, date, palaeography, language and other historical data 
contained therein. The following conclusions are finally drawn : (1) 
that it is not only dated in the 20th regnal year of Rajan Vasusena, 
but also in the year 47 of an era current in RksadeSa, thus equivalent 
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to 295-96 A.D.; (2) that Vasusena is the founder of the Abhira or 
so-called Kalacüri-Cedi era, which is reckoned from 248-49 A.D., and 
not the Jévarasena of the Nasik record ; (3) that the four rulers who 
visited Nagarjunakonda were feudatories of Vasusena —not only con- 
temporaneous but also interrelated and mutually friendly ; (4) that 
the main purpose of their visit was to save the Iksvakus from the attacks 
of powerful neighbours from the east and west ; (5) that all the pious 
acts, including the commissioning of the epigraph, were performed by 
the amátya Tisya$arman on behalf of the Abhira king, and in the pre- 
sence of the four rulers mentioned in the record; (6) that there is no 
mention of the name of either the author or the engraver, and the eulogy 
contained in ll. 5-6 should be taken as referring to the Abhira king, 
who justified every word of it by his actions ; and lastly (7) that the 
form of the god was Asfabhuja-Aghoramürti Siva. —M.C. 


187. Sarma, K.H.V. (Late) :— Two Grants of Undiraja III. 
EI, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1967, 85-102. 


Two copper-plate grants (here called A and B) issued by Undi§vara 
(or Undiraja) III belonged to a ruling chief of a family which held sway 
in some parts of Andhra Pradesh during the 14th century. 


A. The Godaparru Grant of Saka 1299 


The record is in Sanskrit and engraved in Telugu characters of 
the 14th century. It is dated Saka 1299 corresponding to 1377 A.D. 


The object of the charter is to record the tax-free grant of a village 
by Undiévara III to 32 Brahmanas. The gotra of Undiraja's queen 
Rudramadevi suggests that the Süravaram family was matrimonially 
related to the Eastern Chalukyas of later period. Absence of the 
mention of any over-lord would suggest that Undiraja was an inde- 
pendent ruler; although Anavama, the greatest Reddi ruler, may be his 
suzerain. 


B. Ràvulaparti Grant of Saka 1304 


This charter was issued by the same ruler Undiévara III in Saka 
1304, corresponding to 1383 A.D., more than five and half years later 
than A. It states that the purohita of the king called Nrisimha of 
Bhāradvāja gotra created a certain settlement of the Brahmanas. 


The importance of the records lies in the factthat it extends the 
independent rule of Undiraja III up to January, 1383 A.D.—S.R, 
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188. Schlingloff, D. :— Stamp Seal of a Buddhist Monastery. 
JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 69-70. 


Describes a rock-crystal sealfrom Peshawar, similar to the one 
published by Whitehead (Numismatic Chronicle, 6th Series, X, 1950, pp. 
23 ff.). It depicts a cross-legged sitting abbot turning his face towards 
a standing person, and bears the legend thetakula-viharammi samgha- 
mudre (‘The seal of the community in the Thetakula monastery’) in 
Kusana Kharosthi. Facsimiles attached.—M.C. 


189, Sethi, R. K. :—4 Copper Seal of the Gupta Period. 
JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 74-75. 


Describes a copper seal, palaeographically datable to a period 
between the latter part of tbe third century and the first part of the 
fourth century A.D., which bears the legend Jitam dovyi in Brahmi— most 
probably, a mistake for Jitam devyai or Jitam devya (victory to Devi). It 
seems that the seal belongs to the category of religious seals. Facsimile 
attached.— M.C. 


190. Sharma, G. B. :—4 Seal and a Sealing from Ludhiana District. 
JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 75-76. 


Describes a copper seal from Sunet and a terracotta sealing from 
Sanghol— both from the Ludhiana district. The seal bears the legend Sri 
Somaguptah in the Gupta script; and the sealing, the legend Goksharaka 
in the early Brahmi script of the first century B.C. Facsimiles attached. 

—M.C. 


191. Sharma, R.S. :- Coins and Problems of Early Indian Economic History. 


JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 1-8. 


Some knotty problem relating to coins have been taken up for study, 
e.g., the absence of Kusana silver coinage, the abundance of Gupta gold 
coins, the general disappearance of gold currency in the post-Gupta 
period for centuries, etc. In fact, coins will not carry much meaning for 
economic history unless one identifies the ancient sources of gold, silver 
and other metals; explains the abundance and paucity of coins; deter- 
mines the area and period of cireulation; and above all, calculates the 
volume of coins in the context of time and place. At the moment, all 
our ideas about the quantities of coins are impressionistic and subjective. 
—M.C, 
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192. Sharma, Ram :— Menál Inscription of the Chahamana Prince Megha- 
nada, Vikrama 1312. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 155-58. 


This inscription in Sanskrit prose and poetry, engraved in Nagari 
characters on the pedestal of a broken image of Prince Dinakara 
Meghanada, is preserved in the sculpture-shed at Menal, District Chittor- 
garh, Rajasthan. Its object was to record the perpetual obeisance of 
the Prince Meghanada in the form of his image to the deity Mahanala 
Siva for the enhancement of his fame, worldly pleasure, fortune, progeny 
and longevity. It also gives the genealogies on both father's and 
mother's sides of the king. The epithets Mandalika and Ranaka applied 
respectively to Naravarmaka and Tribhuvane$vara, the grand-father 
and father of Meghanada show that these Chahamanas and their 
kinsmen Raàstrakütas were enjoying a feudatory status. If the Ranaka 
Tribhuvane$vara be identical with the Ranaka Tribhuvana, fighting with 
whom Balaka,. the eldest son of Mahendra, died (Chirwa inscription of 
Guhila Samarasimha, V.S. 1330) in the presence of king Jaitrasimha, then 
it may be surmised that there was some feud between the Taldra of 
Nagahrada and the Rdnaka of Menal, in which the former was killed by 
the latter. Like the Chahamanas of Menal, it is not known under which 
royal house their Rastrakita relatives were flourshing and which part 
of the region was under their sway. Mahanala is the same as modern 
Menal.—S.R. 


193. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :— Some Observation on the Hisse-Borala Inscri- 
ption of Vakataka Devasena. 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 617-18. 


A short epigraph of just four lines, the recently discovered Hisse- 
Borala inscription records the construction of a lake called Sudar$ana by 
one Aryya Svamilladeva, an obedient servant of the Vakataka king 
Devasena, in (Saka) 380 (A.D. 457-58). By furnishing a date in a well- 
known era, the present record enables us to have a more precise 
idea of the Vakataka chronology which was so far based purely on the 
synchronism between the Guptas and the Vakatakas known from the 
Poona and Riddhapur inscriptions of Prabhavatigupta. 


There is much controversy regarding the reading and the interpre- 
tation of the initial portion of the record containing the date, the latest 
writers on the subject being Drs. G. S. Gai and S. Sankaranarayanan. 
Basing themselves on the BrAatsarihitá, viii. 3, they take it to mean “(Jn 
the year) 3027 of the famous Dharmasuta (i.e., Yudhisthira), when the 
Sages were in the Uttara Phalguni (and in the year) 380 of the 
(Salivahana) Sakas.” 
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After a critical examination of the relevant evidences the author 
shows that their reading and interpretation are untenable and not borne 
out by the Brhatsamhità verse in question. It is further suggested that 
the use of the Saka era in this inscription, like the christening of the 
lake, was due to Aryya Svàmilladeva who probably hailed from Gujarat 
where Saka era had been in use for many centuries. — Author 


194. Shastri, Ajay Mitra :— Attribution of the Mahadeva Coins. 


JNSI, XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 14-18. 


On purely typographical considerations, Bela Lahiri has offered 
the suggestions that (a) the coins bearing the name Mahadeva belong 
to the Vaimakis, and (b) the Mahadeva coins were struck by the 
Vaimakis, in the name of god Mahadeva or Siva in a critical period of 
their history. But typological similarities, howsoever great, are not 
sufficient by themselves. That the legend Mahadeva on these coins 
refers to the king named Mahadeva cannot be certain. The earliest 
Audumbara coins that were issued in the name of god Mahadeva bear 
the Prakrit legend in both Brahmi and Kharosthi, indicating bhagavato 
Mahadevasya rajarajasya. Bela Lahiri is also of the same view, but she 
attributes the coins to Vaimakis, and not to Audumbaras. This sugges- 
tion is doubtful. Allan read the Brahmi legend as Bhágavata mahadevasa, 
*of Mahadeva, the worshipper of Bhagavat', which is the correct reading. 
Moveover, no regal titles like rajarajasa are given to deities. It applies 
to king Mahadeva in spite of the fact that he ruled over a small 
principality. The use of the epithet Bhagavata on coins bearing the 
Siva emblem of Linga need not offer any difficulty, because it is used 
with Siva also. For instance, Patafijali speaks of Siva-Bhdgavatas, 
‘devotees of Bhagavat Siva.? The said coins are Audumbara coins, not 
of the Vaimakis.—S.R. 


195. Shastri, Parmanand :—Citor kā Digambara Jaina Kirtistambha. 
(Digambara Jain Pillar of Chitor) (In Hindi). 


Ana., XXI, No. 4, 1968, pp. 179-82. 


Chitor is famous for two Kirtistambhas. One of these built by 
Maharana Kumbha in V.S. 1505, contains the inscribed figures of 
Brahmanical pantheon. It cannot be called a pillar commemorating the 
victory of the king over the joint army of Sultan Mahmood Khilji (of 
Mandu) and Sultan Qutubuddin (of Gujrat), as this event took place 
nine years later, i.e., in V.S. 1514. It is actually a Jayastambha or Visnu- 
dhvaja erected in front of some temple. 
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The other stambha, built by Shah Jija of Bagherawala lineage, 
may be placed in the 13th or 14th century. Shastri refutes the opinion 
of those who accept it as a Svetambara edifice. But the stambha 
belongs to Digambara mdnastambha tradition with naked and standing 
images of Tirthankara Adinatha on its four sides.—S.P.S. 


196. Singaravelu, S.:—A Note on the Possible Relationship of King Rama 
Khamhaeng's Sukhodaya Script of Thailand to the Grantha Script of 
South India. 


JSS, LVII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 1-28. 


The earliest known inscriptions found in various regions of South- 
east Asia, though composed in Sanskrit, were written in a script identical 
with the Grantha script used at that time in the Coromandel coastal 
regions of South India. Apart from the inscriptions, the Grantha script 
was employed also in the MSS. of religious and literary works that were 
in the safe custody of the Brahmanic scholars and priests at the temples 
and courts of South-east Asian states. 


Now, the Sukhodaya ins. (1292 A.D.) of king Rama Khamhaeng of 
Thailand is the earliest surviving one, written in the Thai language. 
Although scholars like Burnay, Coedes and Bradley have investigated 
the possibility of the origins of the Sukhodaya script among the slightly 
older scripts of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, there is no doubt that the 
older Grantha script has played a large part in its formation. 


The author has given three comparative tables of South Indian 
Grantha, Malayalam, Khmer, Thai and Tamil scripts for a close study 
of the problem. — M.C. 


197. Singh, Sarju Prasad:-/nscriptions on Terracotta Balls and a Clay Seal. 
JAIH, III, Pts 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 17-22. 


Four hand-made solid terracotta balls with inscriptions were found 
at the village of Bhelavar (Vilvabhadra) in Gaya District. One of the 
balls bears the inscription Devacandramitrabatu in Gupta Characters of 
4th to 6th century. The person has nothing to do with the Mitras of 
Bihar and baju means a Brahmacarin. The second ball reads Kiradeva- 
sya in characters of 9th cent.; the third one has Mahidhara-devasya 
in similar characters, and the fourth has Sivakara-Somadevayoh. They 
indicate the existence of a religious establishment at Bhelàvar. 


A clay seal, in the possession of Sri Sukhdeo Singh, is said to have 
been discovered at the village Dhibra (Patna Dist.) situated on a mound 
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rich in old ruins. It bears the figure of Bodhisattva Padmapani in the 
Varada-mudrad, seated on a lotus-throne in Sukhdsana wearing a kirifa- 
mukuta and a necklace, and holding a lotus in his left hand. It can be 
compared with the best sculptures of Eastern India in style. The usual 
Buddhist formula is inscribed on either side of the figure in the 9th 
century characters.—S.R. 


198. Sircar, D.C. :—Jnscribed Clay Seal from Raktamrittikd. 
EI, XXXVII, 1967, Pt. I, pp. 25-28. 


The name of the great Buddhist monastery of Raktamrttika, adjacent 
to Karnasuvarna, the capital of Gauda, given in Hiuen Tsang's Life and 
Records, is correctly read by Watters as Lo-to-mo-chi or Pali Raktamat- 
tika *Red clay'. There is, however, a controversy as regards the location 
of Karnasuvarna, but Layard's view that the city and monastery were 
situated at Rangamati (Red clay) formerly called Kansona-puri, 6 miles 
SW of Berhampur, seems to be more convincing Fortunately, trial exca- 
vations at Rajbadi-danga under C.R. Das in 1962 disclosed the ruins of 
a monastery and a number of clay seals, among which the present seal is 
of considerable importance, as it helps in locating Raktamrttika monas- 
tery at Rajbadi-danga or its neighbourhood. 


The seal bears the DAarmachakra and a two-line legend in 7th-8th 
century characters, reading : 


l. Sri-Rakta(m)rittika-ma (mà) haviha- 


2. rik-arya-bhikshu-(sangha)s (y) a (I) —S.R. 


199. Sircar, D.C. :—Fragmentary Copper-Plate Grant from Arakan. 
EI, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1967, pp. 61-66. 


This grant composed in Sanskrit and written in locally modified 
Late Brahmi of East India, was discovered in the Vesali area in the 
vicinity of Akyab in the coastal strip of Burma. The regnal year of the 
king who issued the grant is illegible; the charter has to be assigned to 
the 6th cent. on palaeographical grounds, when Araken was under the 
rule of the Chandra dynasty. 


The object of the record is the grant of the village Dengutta 
Kimmajuvdevi in favour of the Buddhist vihdra built by herself. The gift 
village was placed in charge of the fraternity of the monks of all lands 
including the Elders of Jetavana (whether local duplicate or the original 
one of Sravasti is not clear). 
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The name of the Mahamantrin of the king was Rengadityadasa who 
may have been the executor of the grant. Thirteen kings of the 
Chandra dynasty ruled between c. 370 and 600 A.D., out of whom the 
last six are found to be ruling in the 6th cent. to which the grant is 
roughly assignable. Al) these kings were Paramamahesvaras (Saivas), 
except the 10th, Virachandra, the founder-of numerous Buddhist stupas. 
Thus the issuer of this charter seems to have been an ancestor of Vira- 
chandra, probably the 8th king Bhütichandra, the father of Nitichandra, 
and who ruled in c. 496-520 A.D. about the beginning of the 6th 
century.—S.R. 


200. Sircar, D.C. :— Note on the Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena. 
EL, XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 185-88. 


In verses 11-12 of the Aphsad inscription the following expression 
is used for Dàmodaragupta who was fighting with his Maukhari ene- 
mies : Sammürchhitah | sura-vadhür-varayan-mam, etc. According to 
Fleet, the expression refers to Damodaragupta’s death on his becoming 
unconscious, and subsequently waking up in heaven to make a choice 
among the women of the gods and accepting oneof them. But 
Pt. Kshetresachandra Chattopadhaya speaks of the king’s swoon, and 
not death, and subsequent awakening, i.e., regaining consciousness, 
and draws attention to the revival of the fainted Rama through Sita's 
touch described in the Uttararamacharita. 


Dr. Sircar does not accept Chattopadhyaya's interpretation and 
refering to a popular military convention of ancient India, viz., of 
a hero dying in action, going to heaven and there enjoying heavenly 
.damsels, says that Damodaragupta died on the battle field while fighting 
with the Maukharis. Out of the innumerable references in early and 
mediaeval works, he quotes passages from the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana and Rdjatarangini as wellas from epigraphs.—S.R. 


201. Sircar, D.C.:— Some Epigraphic and Manuscript Records. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 30-49. 


(1) Dr. R. Subrahmanyam has published “The Gunturpally Brahmi 
Inscription of Khàravela, which is engraved on four different pillars. 
He ascribes the record to king Kharavela of the Hathigumipha Cave 
inscription. Dr. Sircar disagrees with his views on the ground that 
Khàravela is not mentioned asa lord of the Mahisaka country, nor 
does the name Kharavela occur in this inscription. Again, Sircar takes 


siri-sadasa and lekhakasa occurring in the inscription as two separate — 
expressions and notone compound meaning samdeSalekhakasya, and 
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takes Sadasa as the name of the king Mahameghavahana, and /ekhaka 
as the profession of Cüda-Goma, who was the scribe of the king. 
Moreover, the characters of the Gunturpally inscription too, are 
considerably later than Kharavela's record. 


(2) Buddhist Dharanis from China in Inscriptions and Manuscripts. 


(I) R. H.van Gulik observes that the Siddham Script, a variety 
of the Brahmi, played an important role in the Far Eastern Buddhism 
since the 8th cent. A.D. It owed its popularity in China and Japan, 
especially to the rise of Mantrayana, the esoteric School of the True 
Word. I-tsing speaks of the ‘Siddha-composition for Beginners’ or 
'Siddham Writing Tables'. The Siddham script was popular for writing 
dharanis in China during 600-1000 A. D., the hey-day of Chinese 
Tantrism. The Chinese translation of Vairasekhara-sütra, the counterpart 
of the Mahaàvairocana-sütra played an important part in the history 
of the Siddham script in China and Japan. 


II. Dr. Raghu Vira found an inscription in Siddham script engra- 
ved on an octagonal pillar (1104 A.D.) at the village of Hsuan-wu, 
containing a condensed text of the Usnisavijayadhárani, which may be 
compared with Dharmaraksa's version. 


III. Dr. Sircar gives Sanskrit and Chinese texts of certain 
Buddhist Dharanis from six photographs of manuscript pages supplied 
to him by a young Russian student of Chinese phonology. The lines 
of writing in them are vertical.—S.R. 


202. Sircar, D.C. :—Jndological Notes. 
JAJH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 133-51. 


(4) Date of the Mankuwar Buddha Image Inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta I: 


The date of the inscription was read as the Gupta year 129 (448 
A.D.) But the correct reading is 100 and 0 and 9, i.e., the Gupta year 
109 (428 A.D.). 


(5) Nihilapati-Nihelapati : The dütaka of the grant of Mahásamanta 
Maharaja Samudrasena (7th cent.) was Nihilapati KuSalaprakaga. Ac- 
cording to the Prakrtaprakdsa (4th-5th cent.), Prakrtamafijari (6th-7th 
cent.) and Bhamaha’s AManoramá (7th-8th cent.) nila-nihelam. Thus 
Nihilapati or papan was an ‘officer in charge of indigo or indigo 
factories’, 
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(6) Garga Yavana and Kala-Yavana : 


These two words occurring in the Madanapada and Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisat Plates of Vis$varüpasena probably denote the Negroes of Africa 
originally, but later, the ‘Muslims’ coming from any land of the west. 


(7) Vidisa Jain Image Inscription of the time of Ramagupta : 


Ramagupta was a Jain as against the Bhagavata faith of the Guptas, 
and his coins have been found only in East Malwa. His identity with 
the Ràmagupta ofthe coins is uncertain Palaeographically, the script 
ofthe Vidisa inscription points to latter date. Ramagupta seems to 
have flourished in the Vidiśā region after the Guptas and the Hünas 
were struggling in the Malwa territory about the close ofthe 5th 
century. He may have been an as yet unknown younger brother of the 
later Gupta King Jivitagupta I.—S.R. 


203. Sircar, D.C. :—Jntroduction to Indian Epigraphy and Palaeography. 
JAIH, IV, PTS. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 72-136. 
1. Epigraphy : 


Discusses exhaustively the Nature of the Records (Private and 
Royal); Language (Prakrit and Sanskrit, and Foreign and Regional 
Languages); Importance of Epigraphy (Absence of works on History, 
Study of Inscriptions, Reconstruction of History, Merits and Demerits 
of Eulogies); Copper Plate Grants (Royal Charters in the Dharmasastras, 
Early and Later specimens, seals); Dating of the Records (Regnal 
Reckoning and Eras, Details of the Dates, Numbers Expressed in Words 
and letters) ; and Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions outside India. 


II. Palaeography 


Early writing (Antiquity) of writing in India, Prehistoric writing, 
Aramaic and Greek, Kharosthi, Brahmi); Varieties and Early derivatives 
of Brahmi (Early, Middle and late Brahmi, Modification of early 
Brahmi Characters, Triangle-Headed and Box-Headed Alphabets, Sid- 
dhmatrka, Shell-Character and Bhaiksuki Writings); Development of 
the Nothern Alphabet (Introductory Observations, Nagari and its Mo- 
difications, Gaudi, Bengali, Assamese and Oriyà, later Kalinga Alpha- 
bet) ; Development of the Southern Alphabet (Introductory Remarks, 
Telugu and Kannada. Tamil, Grantha and Vatteluttu, Kole-luttu and 
Malayalam) ; Numbers and Signs (Numeral symbols and Figures, Signs 
and Contractions): Engraving of Inscriptions; and Indian Scripts 
Abroad.—S.R. 
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204. Sircar, D.C. :— Indological Notes. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 181-200. 
8. Ardhanari-Ganapati :— 


Dr. Sircar points out that Bhattacharya's emendation of Yuvatima- 
yamadha to Yuvatimayam-adhastalam in verse 74 of Chap. 25 of Silpa- 
ratna (Part II) does not suit the metre. The expression Pijapürádi, too, 
is unsuitable to the metre. The word tundila which means ‘talkative’, 
should be tundila (corpulent). Again, Bhattacharya's translation of 
Karindram of the above verse as ‘who has the elepbhant's: head’ is not 
literal, and that of bijapur-ddi-sumbhad-daSa-bhuja-lalitam as ‘the god is 
the beloved of Siva, who is adorned with rosary, etc.’, is wrong due to 
the confusion of sumbhat with Sambhu. Further, Bhattacharya says that 
the composite form Sakti-Ganapati is, in fact, the female form of Gana- 
pati. Since Silparatna describes it under misra-mürtayah along with 
other syncretic images like Ardhanārīśvara, etc., there is no doubt that 
it refers to the syncretic image type of Sakti-Ganapati. The epithets 
are all of the male deity. 


9. Post-Sasanka Gold Coins from Eastern Bengal :— 


Photogrophs of four gold coins of the ‘Gupta Imitation’ type were 
examined. The find-spots of the coins and their association with Sama- 
cáradeva and Saéanka show that the kings who issued them ruled in 
East Bengal, and they were influenced by the Gupta numismatics. 


A Gupta imitation gold coin was found with other gold and silver 
coins from Mainamati excavations. On one of the gold coins, the legend 
was read as Bangala Mryigdnka and on silver coins as Patikera alone or 
with Lalita-karah, or Dharmavijaya. These coins have been assigned 
to the Deva dynasty. 


10. A Copper-Plate Grant of the Tripura Kings. 

This thin copper plate records on the obverse in the late mediaeval 
Bengali-Assamese characters in poor-style Sanskrit, the renewal of the 
grant of two villages, Aulayisara and De$avaska, originally made by the 
Vaisnava king Kalyanadeva of Tripura in favour of the Brahmana 
Ramanarayana on the occasion of a lunar eclipse on the Vaisakhi 
purnima in Saka 1581 (Tuesday, 26th April, 1659 A.D.). 

ll. Mirashi’s Numismatic Notes : 


A personal controversy.—S.R. 
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205. Sircar, D.C.:— Andhau Fragmentary Inscription of Castana, Year 11. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pts, 1970, pp. 253-57. 


The name of Castana's fatherin line | of the inscription is Ysamtika 
and not Ghsamtika, because the first conjunct letter ya is similar to ya (in 
vasaye) in 2nd line. Castana was ruling with his grandson Rudradáman 
Iin the year 52. Hence the present inscription belongs to the earlier 
part of his rule when he was described as Rajfio Ksatrapasa on his coins, 
and not Rano Mahàksatrapasa as on later coins. 


Since coins of Rudrasinha II, the last known Saka ruler of W. 
India, bear the date year 310--x; and the Malwa inscription of Candra- 
gupta II, the exterminator of the Sakas in W. India, bears the date 
Gupta years 82 (A.D. 401), Rudrasinha’s date would coincide with CG's 
date only if referred to the Saka era of 78 A.D. (310--78--x—338--x 
A.D.). Hence Castana and his descendants dated their epigraphs in the 
Saka era. 


According to the present record, Castana was ruling over Kutch 
and the adjoining area when Ksaharata Nahapāņa was ruling first as 
Rajan Ksatrapa till the year 45, and Rajan Mahaksatrapa in the year 46, 
since, according to Rapson, the gold currency referred to in the Nasik 
inscription of Nahapàna, can only be the gold coinage of the Kusanas. 
The title Kksatrapa derived from Old Persian Khashathrapavan, means a 
viceroy. Both Castana and Nahapana owed allegiance to some Impe- 
rial house which could only be that of the Kusanas, and enjoyed the 
privilege of issuing their currencies in metals other than gold and date 
it in the imperial (ie., Saka) era, and not in their own regnal years. 
Since both of them were of equal status, they could not be the overlords 
ofeach other. Reference of their dates can only be to the Saka era 
(78 A.D.) of Kaniska used by their overlords, the Kusanas. 


The depiction of caitya, a common type of the Andhras (Satavaha- 
nas), on the reverse of the B type coins of Castana shows his association 
with the Andhras, signifying perhaps his reconquering of territories 
taken by them from Nahapana. —S.R. 


206. Somani, Ram Vallbh :—Zkalinga Mandira ka eka Aprakdsita 
Silalekha (An Unpublished Rock Edict in the Ekalinga Temple). 
(in Hindi). 
Sod. Pat., XX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 88-90. 


Contains the original text of the inscription with a brief introduc- 
tion, The inscription is of 25 lines, Starting from the description of 
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Bāppā, it mentions the Rànàs of $i$odiya dynasty. The Maharāņās 
from Hamira to Jagat Singh have been described in a chronological 
order. Jt also describes tuladana. 


The author of the inscription is Lakshmi Bhatta, son of Krishna 
Bhatta and a resident of Kathari village. —U.V.S. 


207. Srinivasan, P.R. :— Devni-Mori Relic Casket Inscription of Rudra- 
sena, Kathika Year 127. 


EI, XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 1967, pp. 67-69. 


This inscription written in Sanskrit and characters of the Western 
variety of Southern alphabet of the latter half of 4th cent., was discove- 
red in a ruined Buddhist Stzpa at Devni-Mori in Sabarkantha District, 
Gujarat State. 


The inscription refers itself to the reign of a certain Rudrasenanri- 
pati and is dated the Sth Bhddrapada of 127th year of the (era of the) 
Kathika kings, which is known for the first time from this record. Its 
date may be referred to the Kalachuri-Chedi era of 248-49 A.D. giving 
376 A.D. (2494+127) as the date of the inscription. But the identity of 
the Kathika with the Kalachuri-Chedi requires further evidence. 


During the 4th cent. the region in which Devni-Mort is situated, 
was ruled by Mahakshatrapa Svāmī Rudrasena (IIT, 348-390 A.D.). 
Since the title of Rudrasena of this record is mere nyipati, it is likely 
that he may be Rudrasena IV, the son of Simhasena, to whom Rudra- 
sena III may have assigned the rulership of the area around Devni- Mori 
owing to his being the son of the latter's sister. —S.R. 


208. Srinivasan, P.R. :—Three Western Ksatrapa Inscriptions. 
EI., XXXVII, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 139-46. 


These three inscriptions, termed here A, B and C, were discovered 
in Kutch District and are preserved in the Bhuj Museum. Out of them, 
B was discovered recently. 


A Andhau Inscription of. Rudradaman I, year (5)3. 


This stone-slab with a Brahmi (2nd cent. A.D.) inscription in Prakrit 
refers itself to the reign of Rajan Svāmī Rudradaman I, son of Rajan 
Svāmī Jayadaman who was the son of Raja Mahaksatrapa Svāmī Chas. 
tana, The date of the record is damaged and the symbol for the ten 
has flaked off although the unit 3 is preserved and is followed by other 
details, viz., Sravana ba, 5. 
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On grounds of style, this inscription falls between the four Andhau 
inscriptions of the year 52 when Rudradáman ruled conjointly with his 
grand-father, Chastana, and both of them bore the simple title Rajan 
while Rudradaman's father Jayadàman bore no title, and Junagadh 
inscription of the year 72 belonged to the independent reign of Rudra- 
daman when he had assumed the title of Mahdaksatrapa. The absence of 
higher title in the present record points to the "nearness of its date to 
the four Andhau records, which would be 53 rather than 63, with unit 
figure 3. This gives the date A.D. 131. 


The object of the inscription is to record the erection of a ya[hi, 
a funeral monument in memory of a certain person called A(patha ?)- 
ka, son of Satrumsaha and a Srdmanera (a novice) probably of 
Jainism. 


` 


B. Wandh Inscription of Rudrasimha I, year 105. 


This stone-slab inscription in Prakrit, written in some what cursive 
Brahmi, refers itself to the reign of Rajan-Mahaksatrapa Svāmī Rudra- 
simha, son of Rajan Maháksatrapa Svāmī Rudradaman. The usual 
pedigree from Chastana is not given in this record. The date would 
read as year 105, Karttika ba. 2, equivalent to A.D. 183. 


The object of the inscription was to record the erection of a yashfi 
as a funeral monument in memory of a woman (name illegible), descri- 
bed asthe servant of the mother and an inhabitant of KaSa-deSa, by a 
person named Ajamitra. This is tbe second inscription describing 
Rudrasimha I as AMaháàksatrapa. Ka$a-desa is the same as modern 
Kutch. 


C. Mevasá Inscription of Bhartridaman year 205. 


oe a 


This flat stone-slab inscription in Sanskrit with somewhat Prakrit 
influence and engraved in the‘later 3rd century Brahmi was discovered 
along with the well-known Andhau inscriptions. The date of the record 
can be read as 205, Karttika su. 5 corresponding to A.D. 283. The 
object of the record was to get the slab (yatti, i.e., yashfi) set up for the 
welfare of an overlord, but on what occasion is not clear owing to severe 
damage. 


2*1 


i 
* 
3 


It is the only record of the early part of Bhartridaman's reign as 
Mahàksatrapa. The mention of Abhira Vasudeva, son of Kadamba 
and grandson of Harihivakamda in this record of A.D. 283, throws 
light on the continued existence and activities of the Abhiras 
during almost the entire period of the rule of the Western Ksatrapas, * 
—S.R. peu = 
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209. Srinivasan, P.R. and Subrahmanyam, R. :— Urajám Plates of 
Indravarman II— Year 97. 


EI., XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 159-62. 


This epigraph on three copper plates, written in Sanskrit in the 
box-headed southern alphabet, was found in the village Urajàm in Sri- 
kakulam District. It refers itself to the reign of Maharaja Indravarman 
alias Rajasirhha and records the grant of a piece of land with a house 
in it by him in the village Hofijeri, to Matrichandra-Sarman for the 
enjoyment of a certain deity (Bhaffáraka). The record was written by 
Adityamafichi, son of Vinayachandra, while Ravichandra-mahattaras- 
vamin acted as the executor. It is dated in the 97th year of the Ganga 
era of 498 A.D., equivalent to A.D. 595, which is the latest date of the 
king. —S.R. 


210. Srinivasan, P.R.:—Mahulpara Plates of Mahásivagupta-Dharma- 
ratha, Year 11. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 5, 1968, pp. 225-32. 


This grant of Bhilvi-grdma in Anataruda-vishaya, by king Mahaéiva- 
gupta-Dharmaratha to the Brahmana Rana-Sri Abhimanyu is composed 
in Sanskrit in the Nagari characters of the llth century, with a seal 
bearing the figure of Gajalakshmi. It was issued in the regnal year 11 
of the king on Phálguna ba. 3. 


The inscription is important because of its being the only record 
belonging to the reign of Mahasivagupta-Dharmaratha discovered so 
far. The grandfather of the donor is called simply Yayati who was 
without doubt Mahagivagupta I Yayati. Dr. Sircar has rightly identi- 
fied the donor with Maha$ivaguta III-Yayati. 


Yayatinagara is modern Binka, but Bhilvi-grama; Antaruda-vishaya 
and Abhayana-khanda could not be identified. —S.R. 


211. Srinivasan. P: R.:—Mathura Pillar Inscription of the Gupta Year 
61. ; 


JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 101-22. 
Inline 3 of the text there is a space for three letters which have 


disappeared. They had been restored to either prathame or paficame 
indicating the regnal year of Chandragupta II, and having different 


bearing on Gupta chronology. The author has restored the lacuna to 
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Guptanam and the relevant passage will read sya vija(ya) rajya sam- 
vatsa(re Guptanam) kdlanuvarttamdna samvatsare, which seems to be 
quite in accord with the practice of drafting of the Gupta records, none 
of which has quoted the regnal year of the ruling king. 


Again, in line 10, the text is gurvayatane guru*** pratisthapito (tau) n- 
ai. The author suggests as restoration, samadhau (3 letters), ‘on the 
grave' of the teachers. 


In lines 15-16, after /ikhitam-uparyy-adho và, Bhandarkar suggest- 
ing the word like ucchindyát translates the passage as “or (destroy) the 
writing above or below". But the author thinks that “‘transgresses or 
condemns this edict" would seem a more proper interpretation, 


Finally, bhagavan Dandah rudra-dando means ‘the divine Danda 
(and) the Staff of Rudra' and the standing figure at the bottom of 
Rudra-danda is Rudra-danda-purusa.—S.R. 


212. Srinivasan, P. R. :— Note on Eran Stone-Pillar Inscription of Sri- 
vikrama. 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 51-55. 


The lost portion of this inscription may have contained only a 
general prasasti of the family, and the first two letters of line, may be 
restored instead of putro (Sircar). 


The author reads the name of the king as Sri-Vikramo and assigns 
the inscription to the time of Candragupta I whose title Vikrama 
besides Vikramdnka and Vikramaditya is well known. From the time 
of Candragupta II, the Southern alphabet came to be used for inscri- 
bing epigraphs of the Gupta dynasty. Candragupta caused the Visnu 
temple to be constructed, and installed the inscribed pillar to perpetuate 
his memory.—S.R. 


213. Srivastava, A.K. :—Kushana Gold Coin from Barabanki District. 
JNSI, XXX, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 15-21. 


A study of 13 gold coins of Huvishka from a hoard in the Bara- 
banki district (U.P.). The obverse bears the profile bust of the king, 


with the legend Shao Nano Shao Ooeshki Koshano; and the reverse | 
represents the deity (mostly the Moon-god, except one depicting the - 
Sun-god). These coins belong to two distinct groups on the basis of di 3 


their reverse symbols, 
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All the coins have been individually described and relevant plates 
given.—M.C. 


214. Srivastava, V.C. :--Solar Symbols on Stryamitra-Bhanumitra 
Coins. 


JNSI, XXXI, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 9-14. 


The solar devices on the reverse ofthe coins of Süryamitra and 
Bhànumitra appear to be due to Iranian. Mithraic influence and are 
not examples of Brahmanic symbols for Sun-worship. The triangular 
objectis not a summary representation of the Vedic Agnichayana sacri- 
fice, but is simply a flamed fire, or a fire altar of the Persian tradition. 
The railing with two posts on sides may betaken as a vase with 
design. The whole device is thus reminiscent of the early Mithraic 
representation of similar devices on the tombs of Darius and other 
art examples of early Mithraism. This interpretation has got 
a far-reaching efiect on the history of solar cult in ancient India. 
— M.C. 


215. Srivastava, V.N. :— Two Image. Inscriptions from Mathura. 
El. XXXVII, Pt. 4, 1967, pp. 151-54. 


The two Sanskrit inscriptisns A and B were discovered from 
Mathura. A is inscribed in the Kushana Brahmi of 2nd cent. A.D., and 
B in northern Gupta Brahmi of the Sth cent. Epigraph A belongs to the 
time of king Vasudeva bearing the titles maharaja and devaputra, 
dated in the year 93, correspoding to 171-72 A.D. Thisis the only 
record ‘of the year 93 which mentions the Kushana ruler Vasudeva. 
The object of the inscription is to record the installation of the image 
of the holy Pitamaha (Buddha) and of a parasol by arya Dharmes$vara, 
Màgha and Dhana along with their father Sarvanandin and mother 
Jivasiri. The final expression Sramanendm Kdyasthenam was found 
difficult to explain by the author, but the Editor, correcting the ex- 
pression to instrumental singular (p. 153, fn.) translates to say that 
the image and umbrella were installed by the writer (kayastha) named 
Sramana after worshiping drya Dharme$vara, Magha and Dhana and 
(his own) father and mother. Thus, the donor is Sramana, and not 
whom the author refers to. 


The benedictory epigraph B is the only dated record referring 
itself to the reign of the imperial Gupta King Knmaragupta, the date 
being the year 93 (A D. 444-45). The image is the gift of a native of 


Mathurà.— S.R, 
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216. Subrahmanyam. V.S. : — Pànugallu Inscription of the Time of Hari- 
hara II, Saka 1319. 


EI, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 50-52. 


This inscription in Sanskrit (except the invocation written in Telugu 
characters) is engraved on the gateway of the fort on the hill at Panu- 
gallu, Mahbubnagar District (A.P.). It refers to the reign of Harihara 
IL, son of Bukka of the Samgama dynasty of Vijayanagara, and records 
the eonquest of Panugallu from the Muhammadan warriors by Dviguna 
Bukka in Saka 1319 (1397 A.D.).—S.R. 


217. Suri, C.L. :——4 Chāhamāna Inscription of Vikrama 1189. 
EI. XXXVII, Pt. 4. 1967, pp. 163-64. 


This inscription in Sanskrit prose written in Nagari characters 
is engraved on a white marble pillar lying loose under a banyan 
tree near the village Bassi, In Nagaur District, Rajasthan. It states 
that Mahārājādhirāja Ajayapaladeva died and his three queens Soma- 
ladevi (the chief queen), the second whose name ends in Shthaladevi, 
and the third named Sridevi committed Sati, The record is dated 
vikrama 1189 Karttika-sudi 5, Sunday, corresponding to the 16th 
October, 1132 A.D. The date of the death of Ajayaraja or Salhana 
of the Imperial Chaham4na family, gives the approximate date of the 
accession of his son Arnoraja. Somaladevi was enjoylng a high status 
as is evidenced by the coins bearing her name and issued by herself 
side by side with those of her husband.—S.R. 


218. Triveda, Devasahai :—ASoka ke Navopalabdha Abhilekha (Newly 
Found Inscription of Asoka). (In Hindi). 


PP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 49-51. 


Gives the text, Sanskrit version and vernacular translation of an 
inscription of A$oka, recently discovered in the village of Bahapura, 
to the west of the Kalika temple, New Delhi. This place, according 
to the Buddhist text Mahdsatipatthanasutta was known as Kammasad- 
amma (Kurunagara), showing that in very early times also, this region 
was a famous centre of the Kurus. 


The inscription consists of ten lines. It is written in Prakrit, similar 
to those found in Bairat, Topra, etc. It may be called M.R.E. XIV 
of A$oka.— M.C. 
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219. Vanaja, B. :—A Gold Coin of Sri Varaguna. 
 JNSI,XXXII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 85-86. 


This isthe only Pandya gold-coin purchased for the National 
Museum. It shows on the obverse two fishes, the emblem of the 
Pandyas, in the centre like those on the obverse of Avanipasekharan 
Golaga coin. On the reverse is the legend Sri-Varagunah in bold 
Grantha characters inthe centre. [t helps to put back the chronology 
of the Pandyan gold coinage to the 9th century A.D. There were 
two Pandya kings named Varaguna within the same century. Palaeo- 
graphically, the coin probably belongs to Varaguna II (862-880 A.D.) 
to whose 8th regnal year belongs the Aivarmalai record of Saka 792. 
He must have been the grandson of Varaguna Maharaja I of the 
larger Sinnamannur grants, and son of Srimara Srivallabha (815-862 
A.D.) —S.R. 


220. Venkataramayya, M. :— Four Buddhist Inscriptions from Phophnar 
Kalan. 


EL, XXXVI, Pt. 3, 1967, pp. 147-50. 


These four undated and dedicatory Sanskrit inscriptions in Southern 
alphabet are termed A,B,C, and D in the article. They were found 
from the Kutch District. B was recently found at Andhau. They do 
not refer to the regin of any king and their script is similar to that of 
the Vakataka inscriptions at Ajanta. They are inscribed on the pede- 
stals of four bronze images of the Buddha. 


A records the gift of the image by one Nàgabhüti. B of 3 lines 
consists of two sentences, the first recording the gift of the image by 
bhadanta Buddhadasa, and the second sentence states that the merit 
of the gift may go to all beings. C, running on allfour sides of the 
pedestal, also consists of two sentences, the first recording the gift 
by Vidyadharasvamini, the mother of a certain Anandavatsa, designated 
as mahapratihaára. The second sentence assigns the merit of the gift 
to the attainment of the unconcealed knowledge (andadvarana-jnana) 
all sentient beings (sattva-loka), who being impregnated by unlimited 
sensory elements are entwined in the bonds of sorrowful attachments. 
This sentence is interesting as itis found in no other epigraph. D 
records that the image is the pious gift of a certain Kafiha (Krishna). 
—S.R. 
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V GEOGRAPHY 
221. Chakravarty, Chuni Lal :— The Meru. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 123-29. 


From the fabulous description of Meru in the Puranas, the Epics 
and the Buddhist works, it becomes clear that the Meru-parvata is the 
nucleus of the Purànic conception of mountain system, and the 
position of all other ranges depends on the exact location of this moun- 
tain. The fiindings of scholars are not free from doubt. B.N. Seal 
compares Meru with the Pamirkot. Muzaffar Ali has attempted to 
connect the various mountain ranges of Asia with the Puranic Varsapa- 
rvatas. i 


That the Meru is situated due north of the Himālayas is clear from 
the Purāņic and the Buddhist Four-Continent theory of the earth. The 
topographical features around the Kuen lun region agreeing somewhat 
with the Meru or Ilavrtavarsa possibly justifies Atkinson’s opinion that 
“Meru in its widest sense embraces the elevated tableland of Western 
Tibet between the Kailāsa in the East and the Muztagh range on the 
west and between the Himavat on the south and the Kuen-lun range on 
the north." Stripped of all fabulous descriptions, therefore, the Kuen- 
lun has probably a good claim to be identified with Meru, also including 
the Takla Makan and Gobi deserts in tbe north. —S.R. 


222. Chaubey, Braj Bihari :— Yaska-Kalina Bharata. (India in the Time 
of Yāska). (in Hindi). 


RUS, No. 5, 1970-71, pp. 87-99. 


In Yaska's time India was divided into three zones, viz., the 
northern (udīcya), the eastern (prācya) and the southern (daksina), A 
country, viz., Kamboja, was situated at the north-west border of Arya- 
deśa. 


At the time of Yāska, caste and Asrama systems were fully recogni- 
sed. Yāska has mentioned various types of occupations prevalent at 
his time. In the etymologies of kanya, duhitar, jami, snusà and so on, 
the condition of women is best reflected. The system of selling girls 
was also in vogue. Intercaste marriage was also prevalent. 


“= 
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At that time India had made a great progress in the field of educa- 
tion. There were many centres of advanced studies in different subjects. 


_ There were various schools of Vedic interpretation.  Yàska has frequen- 


tly referred to the views of nairuktas, aitihdsikas, yājňikas and parivra- 
jakas. Philosophical discussions on the nature of the world, Absolute 
Reality, rebirth, etc., had received a firm footing at that time. The 
notion of Svarga and naraka had been well-established. — Author. 


223. Joshi, K.N. :—Academic Discussion of the Location of Dwarka of 
Lord Sri Krishna. 


SPP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 1-10. 


Scholars of cultural history have not yet rationally solved the knotty 
problem of the definite location of the site of Dvàraka. Modern 
Dwarka, the supposed seat of the Pauránika Lord Sri Krsna, is undoub- 
tedly the most ancient habitation on the westernmost point of India on 
the Arabian Sea. But,atthesame time, this place does not seem to 
have been the Epic Dvarakà. The identification of N.K. Bhattasali, 
M.V. Kibe and MM.H. Shastri with some other spots in Sauraàstra is 
also equally wrong. To get the correct location, a critical study of the 
Puranas is necessary along with other archaeological evidences, and the 
proximity of the Arabian Sea must be the cardinal condition in this case. 

-—M.C. 


224. Nath, S. :—An Identification of Makhaksetra of Vaàlmiki's 
Ramayana. 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 33-35. 


. For summary see under section III. 


225. Raghavan, V.:—Kapdlamocana: An Ancient Holy Place. 
Pur. XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 169-70. 


In the supplementary note to an article on this subject by Devendra 
Handa which appeared in this journal of July, 1968, the author furnishes 
additional information about the tirtha form Bhrngisasamhità also known 
as Srisamhitd, and Rdjatarangini. Stein in his catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss. in Raghunath Temple Library, Jammu (1894), notices a Ms. of the 
Srisamhita which describes the mahátmya of Kapalamocana. He also 
gives the location of this tirtha in his edition of the Rdjatarangini and 
a paragraph on it in his Ancient Geography of Kashmir. Jayaratha in 
his Kavyamalá mentions this tirtha twice (X, 249; XIV, iii), wherefrom 
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it appears that there were probably two holy places by the name of 
Kapalamocana. —D.B.S. 


226. Sankaranarayanan, S. :— Rsika and Akara. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970, pp. 158-65. 


For summary see under section IV. 
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VI HISTORY 


227. Acharya, Navina Chander :—Vaghela Kalina  Gujardtana 
Samskritika Itihasani Sadhana Sámagri. (Source Material for the 
Cultural History of Gujarat at the time of the Vaghelas). (In 
Gujarati). 


SPP, IX, No. 2, 1969, pp 83-90. 


Providebs a brief description of the inscriptions, literature and 
archaeological remains forming the source material for the cultural 
history of Gujarat at the time of the Vaghelas. -- U.V.S. 


228. Agrawal, Jagannath :—The Status of Govindagupta. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 101-07. 


The name of Govindagupta (GG.) became known from the Basarh 
Seal of Dhruvasvamini. Bloch considered him to be probably a younger 
son of Candragupta II (CG.). According to D.R. Bhandarkar, the 
mention of only Govindagupta on the seal and not of the other son 
Kumaragupta, was due to the fact that the former was a yuvarája. 


Dr. Sircar contended that merely because a number of chiefs paid 
homage to GG, he cannot be regarded as an imperial ruler. Further, 
Sircar holds that the Vakataka kings appointed Sendpatis as Viceroys 
over the territories including rajyas and rajas as was the case of Senapati 
Citravarman under whom were the feudatory kings Satrughnarája and 
his son Kondaraja (Chammak plates of Pravarasena II). To this, 
Agrawal rejoins that Satrughnaraja and Kondaraja were ordinary 
persons and they were not under the Sendpati, nor was Bhojakata-rajya 
a feudatory state. It was a province of the Vakataka dominion. 


Hence GG. did succeed his father CG. and was an imperial ruler. 
—S.R. 


229. Banerjee, P.:—A Manuscript Dated in the Regnal Year 53 of 
Ramapala. 


IAC, XVIII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 61-63. 


The National Museum, New Delhi, has acquired a Buddhist MS. 
devoted to the Pafícaraksa-Sütras, viz., the Mahasahasra-pramardant, 
Mahamayari, Maha$itavati, Mahapratisara and Mahamantranusarini 


^ 
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Vidyadsutras. Mahasahasra, etc., are the five deities that constitute the 
Pancaraksadmandala of the Mahayana Buddhists. 


The chief interest of the MS. lies in the colophon and illustrations. 
It was written by one Saupunnaka in the 53rd regnal year of the 
illustrious king Ramapaladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and 
Bihar. Ràmapàla was so far known to have ruled for 42 or 43 years, 
but this MS. extends his reign period by more than 10 years, thus 
modifying the Pala chronology to some extent. 


There are 13 illustrations on four folios of the MS., depicting the 
dhyānī Buddhas, Tara, and some Paficharaksa female deities. 2 plates 
attached. — M.C. 


230. Behera, S.C. :— Máfhara Rule in Kalinga. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 117-129. 


After the fall of the Mahameghavahanas towards the first century 
A.D., Kusanas seem to have held sway over Orissa as evidenced by the 
discovery of a large number of Kusána coins from there. Just as the 
imperial Guptas destroyed the remnant of Kusana power in northern 
India, so also the imperial Matharas seem to have driven out the 
Kusanas from Orissa. Chronologically, there are fifteen sets of 
copper-plate grants of the kings of the Mathara and Wasistha families 
of Kalinga. Matharas brought under one umbrella the petty states of 
Kalinga in the middle of the 4th cent. A.D. in the wake of Samudra- 
gupta's South Indian campaign. The Mathara empire extended from 
Mahànadi in the north to the Krsnaveni in the South, and in their 
palmy days, the Matharas ruled over the extensive region of Kalinga 
from Balasore to Pistapuram. 


Owing to the lack of proper consolidation, the Matharas were not 
only subjugated by the Vignukundins and the Vakatakas, but their 
growing imperialism seems to have been checked by Chandra in the 
north west. 


Under the Mathara kings, Kalinga became a centre of Brahmanism 
and Vedic Culture. Brahmanas of different gotras were granted lands 
for the patronage of learning. Vignu$arma, the author of Paficatantra 
wrote under the patronage of Sakti-varma I, and Amaraśakti appoin- 
ted him as the royal tutor for his three notorious sons. 


Mathara rule in Kalinga seems to have encouraged the maritime 
activities of the people. In the seacoast of Kalinga was located the 
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famous port poloura which according to Ptolemy, was one of the most 
important trading station in the 2nd cent. A.D.—S.R. 


231. Bongard-Levin, G.M. and Stavisky B.Y.:—Central Asia in the 
Kushana Period : Archaeological Studies by Soviet Scholars. 


IS, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 29-52. 
For summary see under section I. 


232. Buddha Prakash :—Licchavis of Magadha. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 144-52. 


The confederacy of the nine Licchavis, nine Mallakis and eighteen 
tribal chieftains of Kasi and KoSala refers to the upsurge of the republi- 
can sentiment against monarchist expansion, signalised by the attack of 
Vidudabha on the Sakyas, and then by the machinations of Ajata$atru 
who conquered the Licchavi territory to the north of the Ganges and 
added it to his father Bimbisara's dominion of Magadha. 


Taranatha observes that the Second Buddhist Council after 100 or 
110 years of Buddha’s nirvana, was held under Nandin of Licchavi 
descent, The Mahdvamsa states that the Council was held during the 
reign of Kālāśoka, the son of Sigunaga, who seems to be the same as 
the Puránic Kakavarna, son of Si$unaga, though wrongly placed by the 
Puranas long before Bimbisara. Vamsatthappakdsini expressly calls 
Si$unaga a Licchavi prince. Kakavarna (Kala$oka) is probably the 
Nandin of Tàranatha and Mahaànandin of the Puranas, who were 
Licchavi by descent. This is a unique phenomenon of the subjugation 
of the Licchavis by the Magadhan monarchs and their subsequent 
resurrection as rulers of that very state. 


The editor (Dr. Sircar) of the Journal adds a note saying that the 
Buddhist and the Puranic accounts about the genealogy and chronology 
of the dynasties of Bimbisára and Sigunaga are conflicting, and the 
identification of Kakavarna and Mahanandin is unsupported by Puranic 
tradition. Moreover, the classical accounts making the last Nanda 
King the son of the first Nanda (Mahàpadma) also goes against the 
author's theory —S.R. 


233. Buddha Prakash :—The Historical Background of Dandin's Prose 
Romances Avantisundarikatha and Dasakumáracarita. 
JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 5-18. 


' The Avantisundarikathá funishes a precise picture of the period of 
Dandin. It describes the calamity of the Pallavas from the onslaught 
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ofthe Calukya kings. The history of North India from 650-715 A.D. 
shows that its dominant trend was the Malava-Magadha struggle on 
which the plot of Dandin's prose romances hangs. The writer rejects 
the views that the two works Avantisundarikatha and Dasakumarcarita 
were written by the same author Dandin who lived in the last quarter 
of the 7th century A.D.— G.B. 


234. Chattopadhyay, Aparna :—Vidisa Devi. 


JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 115-20. 


During his governorship of Avanti, ASoka chose as his life partner 


in his early youth Vidi$a Devi, the daughter of a merchant. Eminent 
historians and scholars have held that she was not A$oka's legally 
married wife. But there is nothing in the accounts of Mahavarisa and 
Dipavamsa to suggest any illegal sex-relation between Devi and A$oka. 
According to Mahdvamsa-tikad, A$oka fell in love with her. Since the 
Mauryas were a branch of the Sakyas and Devi, too being born in the 
Sàkya clan is called Sakyant in Mahdbodhivamsa, the marriage was of 
the Brahma type. Moreover, how could a rich and influential merchant 
of high social standing allow A$oka to make his daughter his con- 
cubine ? Mahdbodhivamsa refers to her as Vidisa-Mahadevi Sakya- 
kumári. Mahávamsa mentions of her stay at Vidi$agiri monastery and 
receiving her son Mahendra while on his way to Lanka. 


As regards the marriage between the cousins, it was a practice with 
the Sakyas who never gave their girls in marriage to another clan. 
Mauryas were not subject to the law prohibiting indogamy.—S.R. 


235. Desai, P.B. :— Orissa in Karnataka History and Literature. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 72-76. 


Being separated from each other by the vast Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa and Karnataka had fewer occasions to come into closer contact. 
Vague references to Kalinga along with Anga and Vanga had become a 
convention and no less than a fashion with the Kannada writers. 


References to Kaliága are larger in number than to the ancient 
names Udra, Odra and Utkala of Orissa. The earliest mention of 
Kalinga occurs in the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalisa as being 
subjugated by Calukya Kirtivarman I. Arikesarin II’s Parabhani plates 
state that Yuddhamalla I ruled over three Kalingas without specifying 
them. Sanjan plates of Rastrakita Amoghavarsa I speak of the sub- 
jugation of Odraka by Govinda III. 
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Apart from these uncertain notices, Karnataka did play an impres- 
sive role in the ancient and mediaeval political and cultural history of 
Orissa. The Eastern Ganga rulers of Orissa must have been connected 
with the Western Gangas of Mysore. The ancestry of the Orissa 
Kadambas, too, goes back to the Kannada country. The Karnataka 
Rastraküta family ruled over Sambhalpur. 


The Karnataka Vaisnava religious and philosophic movement of 
Anandatirtha or Madhvacarya of S. Kanara and preached in Orissa by 
Naraharitirtha, had such a great impact there that the Saivite Ganga 
rulers became Vaisnavas.—S.R. 


236. Dwivedi, Girish Chandra :— The Origin of Jats. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 377-93. 


A number of conflicting theories have been propounded to trace the 
origin of the Jats. Some scholars assign to them Indo-Scythian pedigree. 
Ram Lal's view is that after the death of Emperor Yàta, the Yadava 
dynasty came to be known as Jat. Another interesting story depicts 
the Jats as the offsprings of Rajput-Gurjar union. C.V. Vaidya has 
identified the Jats with Jarittakas of the Mahabharata. It has not been 
possible to agree with these and many other theories of the origin of 
the Jats. 


Scholars have also invoked the help of anthropometry to pronounce 
the pure Indo-Aryan descent of the Jats. The customs, usages, institu- 
tions and habits of the present day Jats are remarkably similar to those 
of the warrior tribes of the ancient Panjab. The word jat appears to 
have been derived from Sanskrit Jaja denoting a Samgha. Though 
nothing final can be said, they seem to have been essentially the re- 
publican tribes of the Punjab and Sind.—S.R. 


237. Gafurov, G. :—Kushan Civilisation and World Culture. 
IS, XI, No. |, 1969, pp. 3-14. 


A Soviet study of the Kusana culture, originally presented asa 
paper to the International Conference on the History, Archaeology and 
Culture of C. Asia (1968). 


The Kusana period isa glorious chapter in the history of India, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, C. Asia and Iran. It was also a landmark in 
the historicial and cultural progress of the East as such, and of mankind 
as a whole. An extermely significant development was the politica] 
unification of peoples and tribes with different. ethnic background, 
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language, culture and religion. More than 2,000 years ago, C. Asia, 
N. India, W. Pakistan, Afghanistan and East Iran were united in a single 
state formation. This mighty empire stretched from the Aral Sea to 
the Indian Ocean and came to rank with the three other great powers of 
that epoch— Rome, Parthia and China—forming one of the most impor- 
tant links in the political system of the ancient world. —M.C. 


238. Garg, Ved Prakash :—Gupta Samvat ka Samsthapaka. (The 
Founder of the Gupta Era). (In Hindi). 


Hind., XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 219-21. 


Time has always been reckoned in India from a great man or a 
great king, and so with the Guptas too. The Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta, the epigraphs of Kumaragupta lI and Budhagupta, the 
Moravi copper-plate (10th Century), as well as Alberuni clearly mention 
the ‘Gupta Samvat’. Scholars generally believe that this era started 
241 years after the Sakas, in 319-20 A.D., with Chandragupta I. 


A close study of the Nalanda and Gaya inscriptions of Samudra- 
gupta, and Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, 
however, shows that Samudragupta most probably reigned from 
319 A.D. to 370 A.D., and that Ae was the founder of the Gupta era, 
and not Chandragupta I. — M.C. 


239. Jog Mohan :—The Fort of Pangna in Himachal Pradesh. 
FL, XII, No. 7, 1971, pp. 270-72. 


For summary see under section I; 


240. Jamindar, Rasesh C. :— Were the Western Ksatrapas Viceroys of 
the Kusdnas ? 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 703-08. 


Examining the theories of scholars like Rapson, Bhandarkar, Puri, 
etc. and disagreeing with the identifications and interpretations offered 
by them, the author holds that the Western Ksatrapas were independent 
and not the Viceroys of the Kusanas. (I) The findspots of epigraphic 
records and coins of the Kusanas do not include Gujarat, where the 
western Ksatrapas ruled for more than three centuries. (2) Kaniska’s 
epigraphs also do not include the names of Bhümaka and Nahapana as 
viceroys, when he mentioned the names of Kharapallana, Liaka, etc. 
(3) Western Ksatrapas always styled themselves as “Raja Ksatrapa' and 
“Raja Mahaksatrapa’ which show their independent status. (4) The 
meaning of the word ‘Ksathrapata’ is Bhümipala. The name Bhümaka 
significantly draws attention in this light, if we consider the meaning of 
Bhümaka as Bhümipati —Author. 
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241. Joshi, Kalyanrai N. :— Existing Ancient Sites of Dwarka (As 
Depicted in Skanda-Purdna). 


SPP, VIII, No. 2, 1968, pp. 1-15. 


For summary see under section I. 


242. Mishra, Shiv Nandan :—The Licchavi Parisa of Vaisali. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 86-89. 


Parisd was one of the stoutest pillars of the magnificent constitu- 
tional edifice of the Licchavis. Its decisions could not be slighted in 
any way like the inviolable verdict of the Parisad of the Tavatimsa gods 
with which the Buddha compared it. 


The Anguttara Nikaya and other Buddhist texts refer to 500 or 
more Licchavi Rájás commanding some special status. This shows that 
they were the members of the ruling aristocracy, being the heads or 
representatives of the pioneer Licchavi families of Vaisali, and only 500 
of them were selected from among them for Parisá membership on the 
criteria of seniority, wisdom, exemplary courage, prowess and blue 
blood. Perhaps there were two assemblies—(i) a general assembly of 
7,107 and (ii) a select one of 500 members, on Vedic sabha and samiti 
pattern, —S.R. 


243. Nisar Ahmad :—4 Re-examination of the Genealogy and Chrono- 
logy of the Vakdatakas. 
IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 149-64. 

The genealogy and chronology of the Vakatakas as presented by 
Altekar and Majumdar, have been critically re-examined on the basis of 
' relevant literary and epigraphic evidences, along with the arguments 
of Mirashi and Sircar. The following table is finally offered : 

Vindhya$akti (250 A.D.) 


Main Branch Pravarasena I (280 A.D.) Basim Branch 
| 


Gautamiputra Sarvasena (340 A.D.) 
Rudrasena I (340 A.D.) Vindhyagakti (360 A.D.) 
| 
Prthvisena I (375 A.D.) Pravarasena II (400 A.D.) 
Rudrasena II (405 A.D.) Son (Name lost) (410 
| A.D.) | 
Divakarasena (415 A.D.) Damodarasena Devasena (455 A.D.) 
(413 A.D.) 
Narendrasena Harisena (475 A.D.) 
(460 A.D.) 
Prthvisena II Successor (495 A.D.) 
(490 A.D.) —M.C, 
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244. Om Prakash :—Saindhava Sabhyata ka Udbhava—Ek Punarvi- 
cara, (The Origin of the Indus Civilization—A Reappraisal) (in 
Hindi). 


Hind. XXXIX, No. 1-4, 1968, pp. 125-35. 


Discusses the origin and evolution of the Indus civilization from 
the pre-Harappan times. Different sites in Sind and Baluchistan like 
Amri, Kulli, Zhob, Kot Diji, Kalibangan, Lothal, etc., have been taken 
into account to show the sequence of the culture. The radio-carbon 
determinations of a few sites are also given, e.g., the C-14 dating at Kot 
Diji clearly shows that it came under the influence of the Harappans 
in c. 100 B.C., when the Harappa culture had already been at least 
400 years old. The beginning of the Harappa culture is generally assigned 
to 2500 B.C., while the original civilization at Kot Diji must be placed 
before 2600 B.C.—M.C. 


245. Pawar, A.G. :—Shivaji and Ramdas. 
JSU, II & III, Nos. 3-6, 1969-70, pp. 75-98. 


The exact relation between Shivaji and Ramdas, and the date of 
their first meeting have been matters of bitter controversy. Although 
Karandikar, S.S. Deo, etc., try to establish that Ramdas was the source 
of inspiration to Shivaji, G.C. Bhate has almost decisively proved— 
so far as the discovered documents go—that Shivaji worked indepen- 
dently and had practically set up the new kingdom before he met 
Ramdas.—M.C. 


246. Perumal, V. :— Ancient Tamil Society in Sangam Literature. 
QRHS, X, No. 3, 1970, pp. 165-70. 
For summary see under Section XI. 


247. Prasad, S.N.:—Dhruvadevi ki Jati (The Caste of Dhruvadevi). 
(In Hindi). 


Hind., XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 109-13. 


Dhruvadevi is generally believed to have been at first the wife of 
Ramagupta (Samudragupta’s eldest son), and subsequently of Chandra- 
gupta Vikramaditya (Ramagupta's younger brother) Her name , 
apppears as Dhruvasvamini on the Vai$ali seal, in the Sanjan plates of $ 
Rastrakata Amoghavarşa, and in Rājaśekhara’s Kavya-mimamsa. n" 
There is thus no doubt that her original name was Dhruvasvamini, and 
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not Dhruvadevi as we find in the Gupta inscriptions. The reason for 
this anomaly is probably explained by the expression daivaputrasahi- 
sahanusahi Sakamurundaih, etc., occurring in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta where it is clearly stated that the Sakas 
and others had given their daughters to the royal Gupta family as a 
token of their submission to him. 


Now, the word Syami is often used by the Saka chiefs as titles, 
whence its feminine Svamint. Most probably, Dhruvasvamini was the 
daughter of the contemporary Saka chief conquered by Samudragupta 
and she was thereafter married to Ramagupta with her name Indianized 
as Dhruvadevi.—M.C. 


248. Puri, Balraj :— Triveni of Cultural Heritage. 


CF, XII, Nos. 3-4, 1970, pp. 9-19. 


The Jammu and Kashmir State is composed of three principal 
cultural units, viz., Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh; and it has a variety 
of sub-cultures, languages and dialects. Apart from the known ethnic 
and cultural influences on Kashmir—like pre-and early Aryan, Dardic, 
Tibetan, Mughal, Afghan, efc.,—some writers trace its ancestry to the 
ancient Jews. With Jammu, Srinagar and Leh as the focal points, the 
innumerable cultural strands of the State, resolve themselves into three 
broad meaningfulentities. Thus, Kashmiri culture overflows the high 
Pir Panchal range into the border areas of Jammu region and gets 
mixed up with the local culture. 


One of the earliest settlers in Jammu was perhaps the community 
of Gujars, later on followed by the Takks. The Jammu Kalam has 
made a distinct contribution to the galaxy of Pahari paintings which 
constitute one of the richest chapters in the history of Indian art. 
Again, the vast sculptural treasures of Jammu pose a serious challenge 
to the archaeologist and the historian. Kashmir has also earned 
distinction in architecture, as evidenced by the Martanda temple const- 
ructed by Lalitaditya (8th century). 


Ladakh, the third partner of the State and the only surviving 
citadel of Buddhism in India is another world. The people are a mixture 
of the Mongolian and Aryan races. The Aryan settlers included 
Buddhists from Kashmir and Dards from Gilgit. Buddhism spread in 
Ladakh during the reign of A$oka. —M.C. 
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249, Raghuvansa :—Itihdsa—Drsti kā Vikasa (Pa$cima aur Pūrva). 
(The Development of the Concept of History-Western and Eastern). 
(in Hindi). 


Hind., XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 132-60. 


An exhaustive treatment of the concept of history obtaining from 
the earliest. times to the present day. The author has elaborately dealt 
with the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Chinese, Islamic and Christain ideas 
in this regard, as wellas the concepts of Kant, Hegel, Croce, Marx, 
Bradley, Mackenzie, Collingwood and many other 19th century thinkers, 
in addition to the impact of the Hindu, Buddhist and Jain philosophy 
on the understanding of ‘history’ in India. —M.C. 


250. Roy, S.N. : — Sungavarisavisayakam ekam Paurdnikam Padyam. 
(A Pürànic Verse Relating to the Sunga Dynasty). (In Sanskrit). 


Pur. XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 67-72. 
For summary see under section III. 


251. Somani, Ramavallabha :—Jaina Granthon men Rásfraküfon ka 
Itihàsa. (The History of Rástraküfas in Jain Works). (In Hindi). 


Ane., XXI, No. 3, 1968, pp. 114-18. 


Describes a number of Jaina writers who flourished in the kingdom 
of the rulers belonging to the Rastraküta dynasty in south India. 
Akalanka, Virasena, Jinasena, Puspadanta and Somadeva deserve 
special mention among them. Their works give us much information 
about the political, social and cultural life of that period. It is, thus, 
most desirable that the works should be studied. —S.N.S. 


252. Somani, Ram Vallabh :—Paramára Raja Naravarmá Ka Chitor 
para Adhikára. (Rule of the Paramára King Naravarma over 
Chitor). (In Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 1-3. 


There is no doubt that Chitor was under the Paramaàras during the 
reign of Bhoja. But whether the territory remained under his successors 
as well, has been debatable. Fortunately, a very welcome light is 
thrown on the problem by an unpublished Chitor inscription, dated 
§aka 1028 (1163 V.S.), as well as by the Kharataragaccha-paffàvali of 
Jinavallabha Süri. These sources testify to the rule of the Paramàra 
king Naravarman over the area in question. —M.C. 
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253. Swami Ramavallabha :— Purvi Rajasthana ke Guhilavamsi Sásaka. 
(The Guhila Rulers of Eastern Rajasthan). (In Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XX, No 3, 1969, pp. 44-50. 


The Guhilas were ruling over eastern Rajasthan from the 7th to the 
llth to century A.D. The political history of this dynasty has been 
drawn here from various relevant epigraphic sources such as the Nagara 
inscription (V.S. 741), Chàtsu inscription of Guhila Balaàditya (10th 
century), the Dhauda epigraph, and the Nastia inscription (near Ajmer) 
dated 887 V.S. —M.C. 


254. Somani, Ramvallabh :— Ancestors of the Pratihara king Nagabhata. 
VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 386-88. 


According to the Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa and other Jain sources, when 
Mandor town was molested by the enemies and the king was slain, his 
pregnant queen took shelter at Bambhanpur, where she gave birth to 
Nagabhata I who became powerful and established his capital at Jalore. 
He subsequently errected a statue of his ancestor Birjaraja at Safichore 
and constructed temples at Jalore and Mandor as well as excavated 
tanks at Abu and Pushkar. This proves that Birjaraja was his ancestor, 
and his descendants, eventually known as Raghuvamsi Pratiharas of 
Kanauj, were also the branch of the Pratiharas of Mandor. — Author. 


255. Thakur, Upendra :— Harisimhadeva and the Karnáfa Invasion of 
Nepal. 


JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 77-85. 


The author refutes the views of R.C. Majumdar that Bhüpalasimha 
ruled after Saktisimha before the latter's son Harisirha, by saying that 
the genealogy in a Pafiji nowhere explicitly mentions it, and that it is 
based on Pratapamalladeva's inscription, a 300 years later document 
recording a heresay. No contemporary work mentions it. Harisimha's 
accession to the throne of Mithila in 1285, too, is rejected because his 
father Saktisibha helped  Alà-uddin Khilji in his Ranthambhor 
expedition in A.D. 1300 according to the tradition recorded by 
Vidyapati in his Purusapariksa. Again, Harisimha did not score success 
against Ghiyas-uddin Tughuluk as alleged by Majumdar. References 
to his victory over the Mlecchas in CandeSvara’s Danaratnákara and 
Jyotirigvara’s JDhürtasamágama relate to the invasion of Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Bengal who was defeated. Further, the conquest 
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of Nepal by Harisimha's minister CandeSvara is a disputed problem on 
which there are conflicting theories. From these all that appears ís 
tbat the conquest was effected only after his rout at the hands of 
Ghiyas-uddin and not prior to that.  Harisimha had to flee 
from Tirhut and seek shelter in Nepal forest which he conquered 
subsequently.—S.R. 


256. Thakur, Upendra :—Some Problems of Hüna History. 
JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 695-702. 


The present paper is a rejoinder to R.C. Majumdar's review of 
the author's work on The Hünas in India (JIH, 1967). 


The author has answered some of the queries raised by Majumdar 
regarding (i) the location of the country of Nabhaka (R. E. XIII of 
A$oka), (ii) the conquest of the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the Madras 
and other well-known republican tribes by Toramana, (iii) Toramana’s 
encouragement to Vainyagupta against Narasimhagupta to become 
the ruler of the Eastern provinces of the Gupta empire (Gauda), 
(iv) the identification of Ha-Karakhya with Toramana and Bha-Karakhya 
with Narasimhagupta and (v) the so-called foreign origin of the 
Rajputs,— Author. 


257. Tirumal, Ramchandra :—Gaha Satsai Kalina Andhra Ka Loka- 
Jivana, (The General Life of the Andhras at the Time of the 
Gaha Satsai). (In Hindi). 


Hind., XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 121-31. 


Gives the translation of some relevant portions of the Gaha Satsat 
with a view to drawing a pen-picture of the general life of the people 
of Andhra at the time of the said work which was composed in that 
part of the country. The Satavahana king Hala is accredited with the 
collection of these Prakrit verses, and they reflect the life of the existing 
Andhra janapadas in all their aspects—the luxury of the village chiefs, 
the morals of the people, the daily problems of life, dress and orna- 
ments, customs and manners, chivalry and heroism, amusements and 
vocations, etc. — M.C. 


258. Varma, D.N.:— What was the pre-Malkhed Capital of the 
Rástraküfas ? 
JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 56-61. 


The main line of the Rastrakitas, i.e. Dantidurga and his ances- 


tors appear to be some Canarese speaking people and not natives of- 
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Berar though they might be closely connected with the Elichpur (Berar) 
Rastraküta family. The early exploits of Dantidurga and his father 
Indra indicate that the family might have been ruling in a feudatory 
capacity somewhere in the Central or Western portion of Central India 
(possibly at Elichpur) prior to the rise of Dantidurga in c. 745 A.D, 
but it is not certain that their capital was Elichpur. 


Later on the Ràstraküta capital was shifted to Malkhed (Manya- 
kheta) which was built by Amoghavarsa I. The earlier capital must 
have been at some other place. A number of places have been sugges- 
ted including Latur, Nasik, Mayurkhindi or Morkhinda and Paithàn, 
but none of the suggestions is beyond the shadow of doubt. 


Taking all facts into consideration, Ellora seems to be the Pre- 
Malkhed capital of the Rastrakütas. — S.R. 


259. Wagle, N.K.:—The History and Social Organization of the 
Gauda Saraswat Brahmanas of the West Coast of India. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 7-25. 
For summary see under section XIV. 


260. Wagle,N.K.:—The history and Social Organization of the 
Gauda Sdraswata Brahmanas of the West Coast of India. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 295-33. 


For summary see under section XIV. 
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VII INDIA AND THE WORLD 


261.  Bénisti, Mireille :— Recherches sur le Premier Art Khmer: I. Les 
Linteaux dits de Thala Borivat. (Researches on the Early Khmer 
Art: I. Lintels of Thala Borivat). (In French). 


AA, XVIII, 1968, pp. 85-102. 


A study oflintels attributed to Thala Borivat in respect of their 
chronological placement. The author differs from Dupont and Coédes, 
and tends to establish them to belong to the beginning of the Sambor 
style, as they confirm to the Indian sculpture of the second half of the 
sixth century. The arches having double curvature; the median pendant 
representing a big flower shown horizontally ; and the makaras having 
formidable heads and tails of foliage are the main characteristics of the 
lintels which lead the author to arrive at this conclusion. — N.D.G. 


262. Bharati, H.L.N. :—Studies in Comparative Mythology (Indo- 
Iranian). 


MO, II, No. 2, 1969, pp. 29-38. 


A comparative study of the Indo-Iranian philosophical and religious 
trends as depicted in the Rgvedic mythology and the Zend Avesta. 


If all the parallel thoughts contained therein are taken up for study, 
it would be quite clear that we find astriking similarity, more or 
less at every stage of both the religions, e.g., Soma (Haoma), Vrtrahan 
(Verethraghna), Apam Napat (Anahita Ardvisura), Rta (Asha), the 
concepts of Sun and Fire, or of Varuna and Mitra, and many others. 
In fact, this is why many modern scholars believe the Aryan Civilization 
to have originated in C. Asia or Iran.—M.C. 


263. Bhat, M.S.:—A Fragment of a Frescoed Frieze depicting Dipankara 
Buddha in Miran, Central Asia. 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 587-90. 


The systematic excavations carried out by Russian, European and 
Asian expeditions in Central Asia have brought tolight enormous 
material in the form of sculptures, paintings and manuscripts. A 
typical scene of the Buddhist iconography which once adorned the 
interior wall of a ruined Buddhist shrine at Miran is dealt with here. 
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The Buddha is dressed in the mendicant's red brown robe, standing 
in the abhaya-mudra. By his side stand six disciples with heads shaved 
as monks. The scene is clearly laid in a garden or grove, but not 
enough is left to determine the particular legend illustrated from 
Buddha's life-story. The well-known episode of Megha recorded in 
the Mahavastu, however, may be connected with the iconographic 
purport of the scene. Megha wishing to honour Dipankara Buddha 
purchased five lotuses and threw them towards him. Dipankara Buddha 
prophesied that Megha too would become Buddha in future. The naked 
right arm with the hand grasping a bunch of flowers in the act of 
throwing depicated in the fragment is highly suggestive of the Mahavastu 
episode.— Author. 


264. Bhattacharya, Kamaleswar :— Note sur le Vedanta dans l’ Inscrip- 
tion de Pré Rup (Cambodage). (Note on the Vedanta in the Inscrip- 
tion from Pré Rup (Combodia). (in French). 


JA, CCLIX, Pt.1-2, 1971, pp. 99-101. 


Towards the middle of the tenth century, Saivism in Cambodia 
undewent great influence of the Vedanta. The author cites from the 
inscription of Rajendravarman of Pré Rup (961 A.D.), three $/okas 
which go to establish his observation, viz., 


Atmayam eko bahudha vibhinne 
Kartopabhoktà ca yatas Sarire............ 


“In the multiple bodies there is only one Gtman who works and 
enjoys. ........" 


The author's interpretation differs from that of George Coedes. 
— N.D.G. 


265. Chakravari, Adhir K. : —The Caste System in Ancient Cambodia. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 14-59. 


Cambodia in ancient times underwent profound Indianization. 
The Cambodian kings were very much anxious for the conservation of 
Varnáérama. But references to Varnāśrama in the inscriptions seem 
to be more of a theoretical nature. There are at least two references 
where the word has acquired an unexpected and highly technical meaning 
of which there is no Indian parallel. 


After Varnāśrama and Varna, the term jati or Jataka or Jata deserves 
study. The number of Játis is always given asfour in Cambodia and 
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that of Varna is numerous—exactly opposite to that in India. The 
varnas were again divided into good and ordinary ones. They were 
sometimes hereditary, and were mostly functional in character. 


Inscriptions throw light on the organization of the varnas. The 
first numbers of a varja and their select descendants were called mulas, 
who formed somthing like a council of the varna, empowered to act in 
the name of Varna as a whole. Like the Indian theory, confusion 
of varnas (varna-samkara) was condemned.—S.R. 3 


266. Chhabra, Bahadur Chand :— Tuk Mas (Central Java) Sanskrit Ins- 
cription. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 217-20. 
For summary see under section IV. 


267. Dagens, Bruno :— Étude Iconographique de Quelques Fondations de 
l Epoque de Süryavarman I er. (Iconographic Study of Some Sub- 
Structures of the Time of Süryavarman I). (In French). 


AA, XVII, 1967, pp. 173-98. 


The author gives a detailed and illustrated icnographic study of 
three of the foundations installed by Süryavarman | at Angkor, viz., 
Vat Ek, known in the inscriptions the name of Narendragrama, Vat 
Baset known by the name of Jayaksetra and Phnom Chisor by those of 
Süryadri or Süryaparavata. Allthe three are dedicated to Süryavar- 
me$vara linga, and are almost contemporaneous. Their frontals are 
characterised by vegetal decoration and presence of a monster-head. 
The lintels represent churing of the ocean. The mandapas and sanctu- 
aries show dancing Siva, birth of Brahma, Indra on Airdvata, Krsna 
fighting Kamsa, Siva embracing Uma on bull, Visnu flanked by Sri and i 
Laksmi, Kuvera and others.—N.D.G. 


268. Dagens, Burno :— Etude sur I? Iconographie du Bayon (Frontons E. 
et Linteaux) (Study of the Iconography of Bayon Frontals and 
Lintels). (In French). 


AA, XIX, 1969, pp. 123-67. 


The article is divided into three parts. In part I the author has 
given a repertory of frontals and lintels of the monuments concerned. 
In part II, he gives interpretations of important themes classified und 
Buddhist Jataka and Loke$vara), Saivaite, Vişņuite and other go 
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like Indra, Brahma, Sürya, etc. In part III, he studies the relations 
existing between the monuments and their iconography. 


The author wants to establish a correlation of the age of construc- 
tion of monuments with the images carved therein. The final phase, 
predominantly Buddhist, dates back to 1243 A.D., the death of Indra- 
varman II. The next phase marks the rise of Saivism at Bayon from 
the end of the 13th century. Very soon Saivism made way for Thera- 
vàda, even before the death of Jayavarman VIII—N.D.G. 


269. Gafurov, G. :—Kushana Civilisation and World Culture. 
IS, XI, No. 1, 1969, pp. 3-14. 


For summary see under section VI. 


270. Giteau, Madeleine :—A Props d'un Episode du Ràmakirti Repre- 
sente á Vatt Pübi (Siem Rap), (On an Episode of Ramakirti as 
Represented in Vatt Pübi) (In French). 


AA, XIX, 1969, pp. 107-22. 


The author describes the main features of the mural paintings of 
Vatt Pübi in Siem Rap which depict the episode of Ramakirti, and also 
indicates how they differ from those in Vatt Brah Kaev (in Phnom- 
Penh) and in Vatt Ktul (Pattampan). 


For example, the dead body of the princess Sita is found simply 
laid over the wooden pile in Vatt Pübi; while the body is found placed 
inside a coffin for cremation as Vatt Ktul. Besides, the face of Rama 
does not look so sad as elsewhere. — N.D.G. 


271. Gouin, Philippe :—Figurines de Terre Cuite de 1” Afghanistan et 
du Waziristan. (Terracotta Figurines of Afghanistan and 
Waziristan). (In French). 


AA, XIX, 1969, pp. 37-52. 


A study of the Indo-Iranian Eneolithic figurines said to belong to 
the Zhob valley, confirms the existence of cultural ties between India 
and the Middle East (Afghanistan and Mesopotamia) towards the end 
of the third millennium B.C.—N.D.G. 
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272. Griswold, A.B. & Nagara, Prasertna:—A Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Its Consequence : Epigraphic and Historical 
Studies, No. 1. 


JSS, LVI, Pt. 2, 1968, pp. 207-50. 
For summary see under section IV. 


273. Le Bonheur, Albert :— Quelques Images des Bas-reliefs Ensevelis 
du Barabudur (Java Central, VIII-IX es). (Some Images of Buried 
Bas-reliefs of Barobudur, Central Java, 8th-9th Centuries). (In 
French). 


AA, XVIII, 1968, pp. 119-69. 


Illustrated with more than fifty photos, the article describes the 
images found in the bas-reliefs at Barobudur, said to belong to the 
Sailendra dynasty of Java. The plastic style resembles that of the 
post-Gupta period (7th-8th century) in India. The images show scenes 
of heaven and hell in which animals, trees, water-waves etc., are 
prominent. — N.D.G. 


274. Lokesh Chander :—Impression of the “Central Asian and Altaic 
Studies" Section of the XXVII International Congress of 
Orentalists. 


SPP, VIII, No. 1, 1968, pp. 26-31. 


The “Central Asian and Altaic Studies" have not attracted the due 
attention of Indian scholars, though the migrations, movements, con- 
quests and other historic events that have taken place there, have had 
a direct bearing on our history. The transcultural contacts with the 
Altaic world have a unique importance for a fuller evaluation of our 
culture. This short note highlights those research papers at the 
Congress that are directly connected with Sanskritic studies, or have an 
inter-Asian context of Indian history—M.C. 


275. Mostamindi Mariella & Mostamindi Shaibai :— Nouvelles Fouilles 
á Hadda (1966-67) Par L'Institut Afghan d’ Archéologie. (New 
Excavation's in Hadda by the Afghan Institute of Archaeology). 
(In French). 

AA, XIX, 1969, pp. 15-36. 
An exposition ofthe architecture, sculpture, painting and chronology 


of the findings of recent excavations (1965-67) in Hadda, carried out 
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by the Afghan Archaeological Institute. The article is amply illus- 
trated with a plan of the excavations and photos of images and stupas. 
Images include: submission of lion before the Buddha, the Teaching 
Buddha, the Meditating Buddha, the Buddha with his disciples etc., 


The foundation of the stapa is said to have taken place in the Ist or 
2nd century A.D-— N.D.G. 


276. Nagaraja Rao, M.S. :—Une *'*Pierre-de-Héros" Inscripte, Con- 
servee an Musée Guimet de Paris. (A Heroic Stone Inscription 
preserved in Muscuss Guimet, Paris). (in French). 


AA, XVIII, 1968, pp. 103-08. 


A stone inscription in Kannada, now preserved in Guimet Museum, 
Paris, is translated and illustrated in this article. It is dated between 
1372 and 1432 A.D. It symbolises the glorious death ofa hero in 
battle somewhere in Mysore. —N.D.G. 


277. Puri Baij Nath :—Ganesa and Ganapati Cult in India and South- 
East Asia. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 405-13. 


Ganesa images varying in postures but with uniform characteristics 
have been found in India and south-east Asia. In the earliest one in 
Amaravati, he is depicted asa Yaksa with elephant's head. Stone 
Ganapati of the Gupta period from Mathura represents the initial stage. 
Among seated figures of the Gupta period are those found all over India 
and S.E. Asia. Standing type Ganesa are from Khajuraho and Khitch- 
ing (Orissa). Nrtya (dancing) Ganapati statues are depicted in Bengal, 
Khajuraho, etc. Khajuraho also provides statues of Šakti-Gaņeśa. In 
South-East Asia Ganesa images have been found independently as well 
as in temples of Siva. Siamese temples also include Ganesa sculptures. 
In Vietnam (ancient Champa) there was a temple of Ganesa along with 
Siva's Sakti called Uma. Interesting images of Ganega have been found 
in Chandi Bayon, Champa, Sighasri (in Java), Khotan and Ceylon. 


| =S.R. 
278. Riboud, Krishna:— Les Soierias Han. (Han Silk-Trade). (In French). 
| AA, XVII, 1968, pp. 93-116 ; 117-41. | 
| I. ANGEN Nouveaux dans 1’ Etude des Soiries de |’ Asie Centrale. | 
J (New Aspects of the Study of Silk-Trade in Central Asia.). 
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IT. Analyse Technique sur un Spécimen de Noin Oula. 
(Technical Analysis of a Specimen from Noin Oula). 


These two articles discuss the latest studies in the Silk Trade of 
the Han period as developed in Central Asia. The former deals with 
polychrome tissues and their preservation. The latter gives a technical 
analysis of a specimen from Noin Oula. 


Both are amply illustrated with photographs and plans.—N.D.C. 


279. Sahai, Sachchidanand :— Rájya-Sástra in Ancient Cambodia. 
VIJ, IX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 151-63. 


Cultural contacts between India and ancient Khmers of Cambodia 
during the first 14 centuries of the Christian era were established by the 
Brahmanas who migrated to the Mekong Valley and took with them 
their heritage of Indian culture, more particularly, their knowledge of 
the various technical sciences. The epigraphs testify to several Bràh- 
manas holding high positions and commanding great esteem in the 
Khmer royal courts. The epigraphs contain a large number of Sanskrit 
technical terms relating to political science, e.g , arthaSastra, raja-dharma 
dandaniti, rājavidyā, etc.  Ràjadharma is frequently referred to in 
Angkorian records. The Khmers were quite familiar with the Epics 
and keenly interested in DAarma-$ástra literature. The Cambodian 
tests frequently refer to the Saptdnga theory of the state. - S.R. 


280. Saveros Lewitz : — Recherches sur le vocabulaire Cambodgien (VI) 
Les noms des points cardinaux en Khmer. (Researches on Cambo- 
dian Vocabulary — Names of Cardinal points in Khmer). (In French). 


JA, CCLVIII, Pts. 1-2, 1970, pp. 131-39. 


For summary see under section IX. 


Ni 


281. Singaravelu, S.:—A Note on the Possible Relationship of King 
Rama Khamhaeng’s Sukhodaya Script of Thailand to the Grantha 
Script of South India. 


JSS, LVII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 1-28. 
For Summary see under section IV. 
282. Soekmono :—IJI faut sauver Borobudur. (Borobudur must be 
saved), (In French). 
AA, XVIII, 1968, pp. 109-12. 


The article which is admitted to be a French translation from the — 


original Indonesian attributed to D. Lombard, is an appeal to save — 
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Borobudur from the state of quick deterioration of most of its reliefs. 
The author suggests a project for their preservation seeking the 
collaboration of UNESCO.—N.D.G. 


283. Tara Chand :—Iran and India. 
II, XXII, Nos. 1-2, 1969, pp. 48-52. 


Nurtured together in the drawn of their history in the same 
environment, the Iranians and the Indians had developed similar 
philosophical outlook and religious thought, although their subsequent 
contacts with different peoples caused certain modifications later on. 


Originally, they had a common pantheon, which consisted of two 
types of gods gods raised high above the phenomena of nature, and 
embodying spiritual ideas and exalted ethics, and gods who represented 
the forces of nature. Among the first were Mitra and Varuna of the 
Vedas, and Ahura Mazada of the Gáthas. Indra and Ndsatya or 
Naonhaitya are also common; so also Rta and Asha, Adityas and 
Amesh Spenta, Agni and Atar, Garo demana and Svarga, Duzahu 
and Naraka, etc.—M.C. 
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VIII LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


284. Betai, R.S. :— State of Criminal Law in Ancient India. 
SPP, VIII, No. 2, 1968, pp. 26-37. 


Manu, Yàjfiavalkya, Kautilya, Narada, etc., are our great authori- 
ties on ‘law’, which is dharma or vyavahára in ancient Indian tradition. 
Kautilya says that legal procedure is meant for (i) the prevalence and 
victory of truth over falsehood, (ii) the fullest protection of the good 
in the society from evil-doers, (iii) the prevalence of justice for its 
own sake, (iv) the establishment of the absolute power of the sovereign, 
etc. 


After making the different punishments retributory, expiatory and 
deterrant, Manu and, following him, many others proceed to make these 
sentences reformistic also, inasmuch as they want that the offenders 
shall, of their own accord, confess their guilt, beduly punished by the 
king, undergo the perscribed práyascitta, and determine not to commit 
any such offence in future—M.C. 


285. Betai, Ramesh S. :— Sources of law in Ancient India. 
SPP, X, No. 2, 1970, pp. 27-38. 
Discusses the classical sources of ancient Indian law Sruti, smrti, 
sadácára, dtmatusti, etc. on the basis of relevant dhatmaSdstras and 


the Arthasastra and deals with the specific distinction between the 
civil and criminal titles.—M.C. 


286. Chakravarty, Bani:—DharmaSastra-Prayojakah (Authors of the 
DharmasSastras) (in Sanskrit). 


SSPC, LIII, No. 1-6, 1970, pp. 80-83. 


Smrtis (lit, memory) are called dharmasástras, because they 


preserve the memory and injunctions of the Vedic texts. The Yajfiaval- | 


kya Samhita enumerates the names of 20 Smrtikdras, Vi$varüpa gives 
the names of 10 more, and Paithinasi gives 36 of them. But Manu is 
undoubtedly the foremost of all. Anything contrary to his dicta should 
not be accepted according to Brhaspati, Bhrgu and many others. The 
Nibandhas like the Viramitrodaya speak of 18 principal Smrtis, and 18 


subsidiary Upasmrtayah. Some of the Smrtis are written in prose, and 
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some are versical; but their authority as sources of law in ancient India 
is only next to the Vedas— M.C. 


287. Choudhri, Radhakrishna :—Prdcina Bharatiya Sasana ki Rüpa- 
rekha (Nature of Administration in Ancient India) (in Hindi). 


PP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 44-48. 


Describes the general trends of political and administrative divisions 
in ancient India, with a brief discussion of terms like visah, sabha 
samiti, svarajya vairájya, sāmrājya, etc., along with the Saptdnga 
theory of state, the monarchical and republican constitutions, and the 
different administrative units of an empire, e.g., army taxation, police, 
etc., on the basis of the Ramayana, the Mahābhārata, the Arthasastra, 
the Smrtis and the like.—M.C. 


288. Gupta, Anima (Sen). :— Manu on the Duties of the Kings. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 399-04. 


Manu, in his Smrti gives a long list of the duties of a king. 
According to him, a king is a great deity in human form—much above 
the average intellectual, physical, moral and spiritual qualities. He 
should carefully shun the ten vices, like hunting, gambling, sleeping 
by day, excess with women, drunkenness, an inordinate love for 
dancing, singing and music and useless travel, springing from love of 
pleasure. He should also conquer greediness and the eight vices 
produced by wrath. 


The king should manage the state-affairs in cooperation with a 
council of 7 or 8 ministers. The ministers should be descendants of 
royal servants and well-versed in sciences. Let him daily consider with 
them the ordinary business referring to peace and war. He must also 
appoint other officials of integrity who are wise, firm, wellable to 
collect money and well-tried. The king should always see that justice 
was done properly by the law courts. 


A careful study of the Manusmyti would give a true picture of 
Manu's conception of ideal conduct in social life which is not meant 
for any particular country, race, or period of time. It is universal.—S.R. 


289. Joshi, Mahesh Chandra ;—Yajfavalkiya Vidhi-Vyavastha. (Legal 
Injunctions of Yajfíavalkya). (in Hindi) 
Pra., XV, No. 1, 1969, pp. 43-69. 
An exhaustive discussion, entirely on the basis of the Yajfiavalkya 


Samhita of the ordeals (viz., tulagni—, jala—, visa— and ko$a—divyas) 
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and the 18 vyavahdrapadas (viz., Rnādāna, Dayabhága, Stridhana, Sima- 
vivada, Syamipala- Vivada, Asvamivikraya, Dattapradanika Kritváanusaya, 
Abhyupetyasusrüsa, Samvid-vyatikrama, Vetanadana, Dyütasamáhvaya, 
Vakparusya, Dandapárusya, Sáhasa, Vikriyasampradána, Sambhitya- 
Samutthdna, Steya and Strisamgrahana), as also some other forms of 
offences grouped under Prakirnaka.— M.C. 


290. Madan, Atam Parakash :—Stridhana or Woman's Property in 
Indian Law : An Appraisal of its Concept and Contents. 


VIJ, IX, No. 1. 1971, pp. 85-08. 


Woman's separate property was recognized even from the Rgvedic 
times, but smrtis throw more light on the topic. Katyayana defines 
several kinds of Stridhana enumerated by Manu: Sulka, anvadheya, 
adhivedanika and bandhu-datta as stridhana. Dayabhaga and Mitaksara 
do not recognize the property inherited by a woman from a male or 
female to be her stridhana. But modern law has made a Hindu woman 
full owner of all property possessed by her, whether by inheritance or 
partition or received as gift. 


Then the author discusses the woman’s power of disposal of her 
stridhana, succession to stridhana and succession to a maiden's property 
according to different authorities.—S.R. 


291. Misra, S.N. :— The State of Nature in Ancient Indian Literature. 


JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 153-58. 


There is no specific reference to the State of Nature in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Aamáyana, men are said to have approached Brahman 
for conferring a king on them in the beginning of the Golden Age 
(Krtayuga) when there was no king. The Mahābhārata also speaks of a 
stateless society without a king or code (dandaniti), and people protect- 
ed one another righteously. When decadence set in the human charac- 
ter, the Vedas disappeared and confusion set in among men. Then 
Brahman composed the Dandaniti (Penal Code). The Arthasastra also 
says that people, suffering from anarchy (mátsya-nyàya), first elected 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. All the Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain traditions have the common features of a primaeval Golden Age of 
righteousness followed by a degeneration of human nature. The actual 
State of Nature falls within the range of pre-history, which could not 
have been comprehended and conceived by people parted by an immea- 
surable gulf of time. The condition of mdtsya-nyaya, i.e., the jungle 
law of might is right, is found reflected as early as the Satapatha 
Brahmana. The ancient Indian thinkers seem to emphasise and justify 
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the necessity of Kingship by thus painting a dark picture of the State of 
Nature.—S.R. 


292. Mogh, S. G.:—Samuccaya—A Neglected Mimamsad Term by 
Vijfianesvara. 


ABORIA, LI, Pts. 1-4, 1970, pp. 83-92. 


Discusses the real significance of terms like ca, api, tatha, etc. 
denoting samuccaya (combination), with special reference to its usage 
and explantion by Vijüane$vara and Mitramiéra in their commentaries 
on the Yajnavalkya Smrti. The author shows that the views of Mitra- 
migra find support in the Mimamsa-Nyaya-Prakasa of Apadeva 
—D.B.S. 


293. Sahay, Uma :— The Origin of Kingship (The Social Contract 
Theory). 


VK, LVII, No. 8, 1970, pp. 351-53. 


An account of the Social Contract theory as expounded in the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata. Dharma and danda played a large part 
in the ancient Indian state affairs. From a perusal of the Epic, all 
will have to admit that ancient Indians did try to soak the frame-work 
of monarchy in the milk of democratic humanism emanating from a 
highly spiritualised philosophy of life and human destiny. Even a 
monarch became an institution controlled by the people. He was 
appointed by the people and was also removable by the people, and 
was compelled by them to work for social good, happiness and justice. 
—M.C. 


294. Sen, Dipak Mohan :— Studies in the Forgotten Laws of 
Kautilya. 


MR, CXXVII, No. 4, Oct. 1970, pp. 295-98. 


There is no doubt that the advocates and followers of Kautilyan 
law could well ensure the protection of life and property of all sections 
of people in the society irrespective of caste and creed. Kautilya clearly 
says that dharma (sacred law), vyavahára (contract), carita (custom) 
and rájasásana (royal decree) are the four legs of law, each of which is 
of superior validity to the one previously named. He enumerates 8 
items of Civil laws and 8 types ofcriminal offences, which are largely 
accepted by the Penal Code even now.—M.C. 
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295. Spengler, J.J.:—Kautilya, Plato, Lord Shang: Comparative 
Political Economy. 


PAPS, CXIII, No. 6, 1969, pp. 450-57. 


There are many points of similarity in the injunctions embodied 
in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, The Laws of Plato, and The Book of 
Lord Shang. In all these works the enforcement of law is regarded as 
the basis of social order. Lord Shang, however, regarded law as more 
of a change-producing instrument than did Plato and Kautilya. Kau- 
tilya, Plato and Lord Shang have an essentially static view of the state ; 
and they lay stress on law as an order-enforcing system.—A.K.S. 


296. Srivastava, Shakuntala :— Rights of the Individual in Ancient 
India. 


Pra., XV, No. 1, 1969, pp. 144-59. 


Describes the various rights of the individual in ancient India on 
the basis of relevant texts, under the following heads: (i) Political 
Rights ; and (2) Civil Rights: (a) Right to life, (b) Right to property, 
(c) Right to family, (d) Right to education, and (e) Right to religion. 
A brief comparison of our ancient concepts with those of modern 
western political thinkers is also given. — M.C. 


297. Sternbach, Ludwik :—An additional note on “Some Unknown 
Stanzas Attributed to Kaufilya". 


RUS, No. 5, 1970-71 pp. 15-17. 


In the Süktiratnahára two verses (107-1-2) are attributed to 
Kautilya. The origin of these verses has been traced to the Manava- 
dharmasastra (VII, 149, VII 147). These two verses also occur in 
Sayana's Subhdsitasudhanidhi (2.68.2, 2.67). The first verse is also 
quoted in the Krtyakalpataru, Viramitrodaya and Rdjanitiratnakara ; 
and the second verse is repeated in the Parásarasmriti and also in the 
works mentioned above.— G.B. 


298. Swami Prabhavananda :—The Meaning of Ritualism. 
VW, 190 March-April, 1968, pp. 7-17. 
There are four yogas or ways of ultimate. self-realisation, namely 
“the path of discrimination, the path of love or devotion, the path of 


selfless service and the, path of meditation ; and the Hindu ritualism is d 
only a combination of these yogas. The ultimate goal of life is the ws 
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realisation of one’s identity with Brahman. There are many ways to 
reach the ultimate Goal, and ritualism is only one of them. It is how- 
ever very well suited to the beginner. There are two misconceptions 
regarding ritualism prevailing in the west. Some western writers have 
wrongly identified religion with ritualism. Ritualism is no substitute 
for religious life or spiritual life. If the purpose behind the perfor- 
mance of a ritual is forgotten, it would be merely a formal activity and 
fail to achieve the goal. Some other thinkers consider ritualism to be 
asuperstition. Such persons fail to see that the aim of ritualistic 


activity is God realisation. It is a process of increasing identification. 
—D.B.S. 
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299. Aiyyer, K.A. Subrahmanya :—Bhartrharer abhipretah śabdārtha- 
sambandhah. (The Relation of the Word and Its Meaning according 
to Bhartrhari). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, LV, No. 3, 1967, pp. 207-19. 


After the celebrated munitraya of Sanskritgrammar it is Bhartrhari 
alone who deserves a place of honour in the history of Sanskrit 
grammar. 


The Vakyapadiya is not in the form of a commentary on a previous 
treatise on grammar. But we find that the doctrines of the Patafijala 
Mahabhasya are discussed here. The Mahābhāsya is mainly a compen- 
dium on the Vydkarana śāstra. The Vakyapadiya on the other hand is 
mainly a Darsana-Grantha, based on the Vydkarana Sastra. A number 
of siddhàntas are renovated here with matchless skill. 


The word and its sense are related by Káryakáramabhàva and 
yogyabhàva. Bhartrhari was a Sabdddvaitin, Brahman which is the root 
of the phenomenal world, is asserted to be Sabda-tattvam. 


According to Bhartrhari the word, its meaning and their relation are 
all eternal. The Samketa is nothing but Vrddha-vyavahára. It is neither 
purusecchá nor Isvareccha.—V.G.R. 


300. Ananthanarayana, H.S.:—The Karaka Theory and Case 
Grammar. . 


ILin., XXXI, No. 1-2, 1971, pp. 14-27. 


The Karaka theory in Panini's description of Sanskrit is examined 
so as to bring out the points of similarity and difference in relation to 
Fillmore's case grammar as exemplified from English. In particular, 
Panini's distinction between the karaka level and the vibhakti level and 
description of their asymmetrical correlation are stressed. Each of the six 
kārakas is then examined in this light.— Author. 


301. Ananthanarayana, H.S.:— Evidence for Plus Juncture in Old 
Indo-Aryan. 
VUOJ, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 1-12. 


There is evidence for one phoneme of juncture within a clause. 
It has four characteristic positions in which its occurrence can be 
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demonstrated : first, between the consonant sequences which are posslble 
only between words; secondly, between vowel sequences, most of which 
result from loss of final s or from other reduction processes, such as 
e>a, The fourth is between a vowel and a consonant which results from 
the loss of final s of the preceeding word.— K.D.S. 


302. Birwe, Robert:— Some More Fragments from  Vácaspati's 
Sabdarnava. 


JAOS, 88, No. 2, 1968, pp. 345-47. 


Thirty-one quotations belonging to twenty-three different fragments 
have been produced. These occur in Unadisütravrtti of Ujjvaladatta, 
Siddhantakaumudi of Bhattojidiksita and Tattvabodhini of Jüànendrasara- 
svati.—K.D.S. 


303. Chandra, K.R.:—Prakrit Termination ‘Ya’. 
JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 121-36. 


Singular termination -ya is traced in a number of earlier Prakrit 
works and their earlier manuscripts going back from the 8th cent. to the 
ancient Jaina Anga literature of pre-Christian centuries. The considera- 
tion of the position of ya in Pali literature popular speech or regional 
dialects, ASokan and post-A$okan inscriptions and Niya documents has 
shown that the termination -ya of every oblique case of feminine nouns 
ending in —a, i and 7 has developed independently as follows : 


Old Indo-Aryan Mid-Indo-Aryan Process 

Inst. Sg. —ya— —ya— Shortening of vowel 
Dat. Sg. merges into gen.-sg. 

Abil. Sg. —yah —ya=ya dropping of visarga 

Gen. Sg and shortening of 

vowel. 

Loc. Sg. —yam —yam Shortening of vowel, 

or or both shortening of 

—ya of vowel and drop- 


ping of nasal. 


The author of the article quotes profuse examples from Prakrit 
literature and inscriptions. He sums up the whole discussion as follows : 
‘Popular speech as recorded in A$okan and Post-Asokan inscriptions 
reveals that the oblique cases of feminine nouns ending in —4, i, I, —u, 
— ii took — ye and —yd terminations. The termination yd was gradually 
shortened to —ya. Later on, the termination —ye and c developed 
as —e and —a respectively, and this tendency was quite explicit after 
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the Christian era, especially in the N.W region. Literary Pali adopted 
— ya for à, ya for i, u, à -ending feminine nouns.—S.R. 


304. Dange, S. A. :— Root-germinants in the Sanskrit Language: 
y ghas; 4/ad. 


IA, V, No. 1, 1971, pp. 1-5. 


A study of the comparative position, in Pāņinian Grammar, of the 
roots 4/ad, 4/ghas, and their variants. It is established that in the 
development of the Sanskrit language, many new roots were formed 
which were, practically, the phases of certain original roots. It is shown 
that the roots y ad, 4/ghas, /ksad and 4/jaks were only cognates 
and that they were never separate.— Author. 


305. Ganesan, S.N. :— Semantic Variation of Some Sanskrit Words in 
Telugu and Hindi. 


AORM, XXIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 33-52. 


A large number of Sanskrit words are used in Telugu. Many of 
these words preserve the original form. Besides these tatsama words, 
Telugu has also borrowed some words which have undergone changes 
(Fadbhava words), as well as many words have been borrowed through 
Prakrit languages. Here some tatsama words have been studied 
thoroughly.— K.D.S. 


306. Gupta, S.K. : —Law of Palatalisation — A Rethinking. 
IA, V, No. 1, 1971, pp. 17-22. 


The palatal and gutteral sounds were originally not one, the former 
originating from the latter, but were both distinct, separate sounds 
which must have existed in the Vedic Sanskrit and the parent 
languages before the separation of the eastern and western branches of 
the LE. languages. In the course of development the eastern and 
western branches ofthe LE.languages retained mostly the palatal and 
gutteral sound forms respectively. In some cases Sanskrit has preserved 
both types of forms, while the western languages have retained only one 
type of forms, viz, the gutteral. Thus, the law of palatalisation does 
not hold in many cases and requires rethinking.— K.D.S. 


307. Janki Prashad :—Katantra-Vanmayam. (The Katantra Literature.) 
(in Sanskrit). 
VS, VI, No. 4, 1969, pp. 249-62. 


Sarvas$armà is the author of the available Katantra sütras, but the 
Sutras related to krd section are by Vararuci Kátyayana. Durgasi 
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wrote a commentary on the sitras composed by both Sarvasarmà and 
Vararuci. After that Katantravrttipasjikaà by Trilocanadāsa, Kaldpa- 
candra by Susena Vidyabhüsana, Safjivani commentary by Sitanatha 
Siddhantavagisa, Durgayakyaprabodha by Kulacandra, etc., were written. 

—K.D.S. 


308. Joshi, K.R. :—Sarmiskrtabhásayam Dvivacanam. (Dual Number 
in Sanskrit Language). (In Sanskrit). 


NUJ, XIX, No. 1-2, 1968, pp. 106-108. 


The critical study of the dual number in Sanskrit language indicates 
that at the beginning of creation there was neither oneness nor plurality, 
only duality was prevailing for some time. In the evolution of creation 
also dvyanuka comes from paramánus and then trasarenu, and from that 
caturanuka comes out. Keeping this in view, Panini places the word 
dvi first in order in his sūtra * Dvyekayor dvivacanaika-vacane'.—K.D.S 


309. Kapildev :—'Catvari vak parimità padàni' ityatra Bhartrharih. 
(Bhartrhari on “catvari yak parimita padani’). (in Sanskrit). 


VS, III, No. 2, 1966, pp. 144-53. 


According to the RV.1.164.45 the speech is of four types. The 
four horns which are referred to in the RV. IV. 58.3 are the four padas of 
speech referred to in the former mantra. 


The article discusses as to what according to Bhartrhari was the 
nature of these four padas of speech. The Nirukta refers to six views 
pertaining to these four types. Bhartrhari, the doyen among gram- 
marians, held the view that Vak was of four types, namely, para, pasyanti, 
madhyama and vaikhari. He was supported later on by a number of 
renowned dcaryas of darsanas. It was Bhartrhari alone who was the 
first grammarian to give a detailed explanation of these four types of Vak, 


Scholars like Ksemendra and others criticise this view and modern 
scholars like Gopinath Kaviraj and Suryanarayan Shukla are also 
protagonists of this view that Bhartrhari did not accept the fourfold 
types of Vak. 


However, Bhartrhari who believed in the authority of the Vedas, 
must have been a believer in the traditional viewon the nature of 
speech. That he also believed in the para vani is amply supported by 
his statements in his Vakyapadiya, though he never refers to it directly. 
Para vani is not the subject of grammar and as such Bhartrhari has not 
referred to it. He identified para vani with the Sabda Brahman.—V.G.R. 
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310. Krishan Lal : — The Word ‘Gana’ in Samhitas. 


JDS, 1, No. 1, 1971, pp. 96-103. 


The word gana from4/ gan, has not been used in the Samhitas to 
express the 'group'. About ninety per cent uses of this word are in the 
context of Maruts, where the group of Maruts has been indicated. 


At some other places also the word ‘gana’ means the ‘group of 
men’, ‘the group of ysis’ or ‘the group of deities'. —K.D.S. 


311. Laddu, S.D. :— Ancient Sanskrit Grammarians and the Literary 
Records. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 315-22. 


The two pairs of forms, Varna-Samghata, osamgháta, pada-samgh- 
Gta osamgháta-, which are first recorded in the Mahabhdsya on Katya- 
yana's Varttika 3.2.49.3, are first of all Upapada-compounds; and 
secondly, they denote the agent sense in the absence of any other 
modified sense that is always noted both by Panini and by Katyayana 
where required. In literature, however, the forms denote the action 
sense for the compound — final krdanta and hence the compounds there 
belong to the Sasthi-tatpurusa type. That is the case also in Pali 
and BHS with forms ending in  Samghata. But Pāņinis and 
Kàtyáyana's rules do not refer to that sense for the Krdanta which 
occurs there at the end of the Upapada—compound which is a 
nitya samasa. 


This therefore, presents a hard instance where the early gramm- 
arians’ rules appear to be seriously diverging from the usages recorded 
in the extant literature. —Author. 


312. Marulasiddaiah, G. :— Vakyartharatna of Ahobala. 
MO, II, No. 2, 1969, pp. 11-28. 


The English translation of Chapter IV of the Vakyartha-ratna, a 
work on the Mimamsaka theory of meaning, by Ahobala (18th cent. 
A.D.) with occasional notes.— G.B. 


313. Mishra, Suresh Chand :—Bhavabhivyakti kd  Sarajanátmaka 
Bhasika Rupa. (in Hindi). 
Hind. XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 3-19. 


Creative language is not only indicative of meaning but also 
symbolical, In the construction and expansion of reality the symbols 
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are of great importance, without which the reality cannot be unveiled. 
Such symbols are used on the basis of the theory of form. Knowledge 
and experience from the use of these symbols and myths, etc., combined 
with reality are the demands ofthe day.—K.D.S. 


314. Murti, M.S. Narayana :—Two Versions of the Ekasamjfiadhikàra. 
VUOJ, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 75-84. 


Even earlier tothe  Varttikas of Kátyayana, two versions for the 
text from I. iv, to II. ii might have come into vogue. This may 
suggest that there was a long gap between Panini and Kātyāyana. 
Patafijali aceepts the version of Ekasamjfüüdhiküra paksa as more 
advantageous than the other. — K.D.S. 


315. Murti, M.S. Narayana :— 4 Note on the Iva-Samasa. 
VUOG, XIV, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 47-52. 


A noun ending in any case is compounded with the indeclinable 
iva and the compound is conventionally called iva-samdsa or sup-samasa. 
While Bhattoji Diksita (Sabdakaustubha) and Kaiyata (Pradipa) treat 
this compound as optional, Narayana Bhatta (Prakriydsarvasvam) and 
Mammata (Kàvyapraká$a) hold it as obligatory (nitya). The reasons 
which contributed to these different views are: 1) Panini does not read 
any sutra sanctioning the formation, and 2) the Varttika : ivena samáso 
vibhaktyalopah, pürvapada-prakrtisvaratvam ca, quoted to support the 
section, is read in two places in the Mahàbhásya under Panini II. i. 4 
and Il. ii. 18. While Bhattoji Diksita obtains the sanction of Panini 
by splitting the rule saha supa (11.1.4) and takes the vdrttika mentioned 
thereunder for the specification of the compound accent and placement 
of the components, Narayana Bhatta conceives the varttika mentioned 
under the rule II. ii. 18 as sanctioning the compound formation as 
well. The latter holds that the compound is also obligatory on the 
ground that the word nitya in the rule II. ii. 18 is taken to the 
varttika by anuv[tti. 


The conclusions, like (a) Kátyayana intends the iva-samása to be 
obligatory ; but it should be taken only as optional on the 
strength of Patafijali’s verdict in conformity with the dictum : yathotta- 
ram muninàm pramánam ; and (b) anuvrtti. of the word nitya from the 
sūtra to the várttika as suggested by Narayana Bhatta is a misinter- 
pretation of the Bhágya, are drawn in this paper on the basis of the 
principles of interpretation. of Panini.— Author. 
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316. Murti, M.S. Narayana :—A Note on the Ekasesa. 


VUOG, XIV, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 83-93. 


The words like aśvau and pitarau, which are generally known as 
eka$esas are viewed upon by the Sanskrit grammar as combinations 
of two words. Thus the prakriyd-vakyas or analytical sentences of 
asvau and pitarau are asvas ca asvas ca and mata ca pita ca respectively. 
While Bhattoji Diksita treats those words of ekaSesa as a class of vrtti, 
Bhoja holds them as a class of compounds named ekasesasamása and 
Narayana Bhatta brings them under dvandva compound. These words 
are taken as vyrtti or samasa in order to explain the denotation of 
the duality or plurality of the homogenous individuals as in asvau 
or aśvah and heterogenous individuals as in pitarau ; for, it is presumed 
that each word denotes only one referent. 


But when the grammarian has to explain the formation of these 
words on the basis of the alaukika-prakriyadvakya (technical sentence 
of analysis) following the rules of Panini and at the same time keeping 
in view the semantic aspect, he is confronted with the problem as to 
which category these formations of ekasesa virtually belong to. Thus, he 
has to interpret the rules of ekaSesa like sarüpanàm ekaSesa ekavibhaktau 
(Lii.G4), keeping in mind the samantic aspects, such as, i) the philoso- 
phical background of number, (ii) the svabhavika and vacanika paksas 
explaining the number signification by a word, and (iii) the Dravya- 
bhidhàna and Játyabhidhàna theories. 


The ekasesa class of words belongs neither to vyfti nor to samasa 
nor even to a subclass of dvandva. It is a simple word. It is concluded 
that word can be denotative of as many number of individuals as 
the context requires in the presence of corresponding case-affix. And 
Paàninian rules on the section of ekasesa are only to illustrate the 
exceptional cases, where a stem could also denote referents which are 
not etymologically conveyed by the word.— Author. 


317. Nigam, R.C. :— Language of India. 
BRMIC, XIX, No. 3, 1968, pp. 61-74. 


Proper understanding of language situations is not always done 
on the basis of rational analysis, since several extra-linguistic factions 
come in. But the fact remains that the availablity of reliable information 
on the language situation of the country can be influential in making 
policy decisions and is of tremendous value in planning and carrying 
out the implementation of the policies.— K.D.S. 


3 
ES. 
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318. Nipanikar, R.P. :—4 Note on the Word ‘Bhavat’ in Sanskrit. 
JSU, II & III, Nos. 3-6, 1969-70, pp. 35-38. 


The words Bhagavat and Bhagavati in Sanskrit are found as 
bhaavam and bhamvadi respectively in Prakrit. As further development 
the two words bhaavam and bhaavadi came to be prononuced as 
bhavani and bhavadi dropping the vowela in both the words. The 
original base, viz., Bhagavat and Bhagavati were lost sight of and they 
were taken to be as two separate words altogether different from 
bhaavam and bhaavadi.— K.D.S. 


319. Nooten, Barend A. Van :— Sanskrit *Gamsyate', an Anit Future. 
JAOS, XC, No. 1, 1970, pp. 159-59. 


The Sanskrit medio-passive anit future gamsyate is used in the Maha- 
bhasya. The Dasakumaracarita uses adhigamsyate. This form is not 
recorded in any standard dictionary nor the ‘Roots’ of Whitney mentions 
it. The Set from agamisyamahe is used in the Agnivesagrhyasütra and 
the Baudhayanapitrmedhasütra. The anit form gamsyate is not found 
earlier then Patañjali. Samgamsyante is found in the Kasika, Rüpavatàrà 
and JBhasavrtti. Bohtlingk and Roth record it in their dictionary. 


Gam is set before any ardhadhatuka suffix beginning with s-in the 
Parasmaipada— Gamer it parasmaipadesu (7.2.58). Gamisyati is the 
common form. This rule implies that gamisyati is ruled out and 
gamsyate is the correct form. Panini's anif stem gamsya is attested from 
Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit gamsati, gamse and abhigamse are found in 
the Mahavastu. In Pali, only the set gamissase, etc., is found. No anit 
future forms are found in Prakrit too. Thus the anit form gamsyate is 
preserved only in grammatical Sanskrit and the Mahdvastu. The form gam- 
sati should be derived from gamsyate, and not from gamisyati — R. M.P. 


320. Pandey, Rajmani :— Samskrita-Sandhi-Samiksà 


KURJ, I, 1971, pp. 37-72. 


The process of classical Sanskrit sandhi is represented in a chart 
form with reference to the relevant sutras and vartikas. It has two parts 
Acsandhih and Halvisargasvadisandhih. The chart is completely illus- 
trated.— Author. 


321. Praha, L. Zqusta:— Pánini— Descriptivist or Transformationalist ? 
AO, XXXVII, No. 3, 1969, pp. 404-15. 


The present article.is based on the reviews ofthe two books, 
The Descriptive Technique of Panini: An Introduction by Dr. V.M. Mishra 
and Word Order in Sanskrit and Universal Grammar by J.F. Staal. 
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About the first book it is opined that the author’s paraphrases, 
quite apart from their general imprecision and occasional confusion 
looks into Panini doctrine foreign elements of thought which never 
have been there. 


The Second book presents a method by which word order could 
be described by rules within the frame-work of transformational 
grammar. — K.D.S. 


322. Raja, K. Kunjunni, :— UnadiMani Dipika 
AORM, XXIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 65-80. 


124 sütras of Unddi, with elaborate explanation, have been cri- 
tically edited.— K.D.S. 


323. Rajapurohit, B.B. :— Some Parallels between Indian and Western 
Semantics. 


JKU (H), XIII, 1969, pp. 72-81. 


The basic concepts in Western and Indian semantic theories have 
been collected, compared and commented on. Comparatively recent 
logicians’ views on the properties and functions of language run almost 
parallel to the theories propounded by the Vakyavadins. The summary 
argument ofthe Indian 'grammar-school' has again some common 
points to share with the recent Transformational theory. But there 
is no clear-cut line between grammar and semantics in the Indian 
theories of meaning. What goes under the name 'grammar' in Indian 
thought is a free mixture of grammar and semantics according to 
modern Western concept, and what goes under the name ‘semantics’ 
there, is inextricably wedded to grammar.—Author- 


324. Ram Gopal :—The Suffix ‘Tati’ in the Vedic Language. 
IA V, No. 2, 1971, pp. 99-102. 


The suffix Tati is explained in an elaborate manner in this paper 
as it occurs in the Vedic Sarhhitàs, and an interpretation for this suffix 
as 'totality, or *entire range' is suggested when it combined with the 
compounds, after citing the varied views of the oriental and occidental 
indologists who consider it as a secondary suffix which, when appended 
to the different words, conveys different connotation according to their h 
context. Each statement is substantiated with a number of instances. —— 

—JLB.K.  . 
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325. Saveros Lewitz :— Recherches sur le Vocabulaire Cambodgien (VI) 
(Les noms des points cardinaux en Khmer) . (Researches in the 
Cambodian Vocabulary— Names of Cardinal Points in Khmer). 
(In French). 


JA, CCLVIII, Pts. 1-2, 1970, pp. 131-39. 


This is the sixth instalment of along article on Researches in 
Cambodian vocabulary. The present section deals with the names of 
cardinal points in Khmer. 


The author discovers that out of four cardinal and four intercardi- 
nal points, Cambodian terms resemble Sanskrit only in respect of the 
latter. Thus Khmer words: Bayab (North West) < Skt. Vayavya (from 
Vayu); /san (North-East) < Skt. Aisüna (from Isana); Agney (South- 
East) < Skt. agneya (from Agni); and Nirti (South-West) < Skt. 
Nairrtya (from Nirrti). 


Cardinal points do not correspond to Sanskrit but in an indirect 
way, e.g., Koet (East) signifies ‘to be born’; Lie (West), ‘to disappear’ ; 
Joen (North), “leg”; and tpun (South), “head”. 


Sanskrit words for these points are parva ‘in front; pascima 
‘behind’; uttara ‘left’; and daksina ‘right’ respectively, and all these 
forms are derived from the position of the Sun in respect of a person 
sitting in prayer facing the Sun. The Khmer words also seem to have 
been derived from the position of a person lying with his head towards 
the South and legs towards the North. There is a tradition saying that 
the South is beneficial for sleep. ‘East’ and ‘West’ also signify respecti- 
vely ‘appearance’ and ‘disappearance’ of the Sun. —N.D.G. 


326. Sharma, K.V. :— Sesasya Kárakatva-vicárah. (Consideration of Sesa 
as a Karaka). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, IV, No. 3, 1967. 


Sanskrit grammarians have always declared the number of kdrakas 
to be six. The article discusses whether, depending on Panini's sasthi 
Sese, the number of karakas can be seven or not. 


The author comes to the conclusion that when the word SeSa sug- 
gests ‘relation’, it does not connote kdrakatva, but when it connotes 
some kdraka it cannot be considered as Sesa, 


So the number of kárakas as accepted by the linguists and gram- 
marians is six only, and not seven. —V.G.R. 
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327. Sharma, Maheshdutta :—Kasikayam Paniniyetara-vyakarananam 
Prabhavah. (Influence of Other Grammarians than Panini on 
Kasika), (In Sanskrit). 


Sag; VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp. 1-21. 


In the Kaásika, the two authors have included many new varttikas, 
views, statements and usages which, however, are not found in the 
Mahabhasya of Patafijali. As a matter of fact, the Kasika is influenced 
by post-Paninian systems of grammar, like, the Candra vydkarana and 
Katantra vyákarana. Not only this, there is abundent material taken 
from the old vrttis, viz., Kuni, Cullibhatta, Nallura, Subhüti, Vyàdi, 
Apigala, Sanndaga, etc. -—K.D.S. 


328. Shastri, Shiv Narayana :—Sanskrit Dhatu : Sambhavita Rüpasam- 
khya. (Sanskrit Verbs : Their Probable Number of Forms). 
(In Hindi). 


Hind. XXIX, No. 1-4, 1968, pp. 60-73. 


Transitive verbs may have 552 forms in active voice and 476 in 
passive voice. In the same way transitive verbs with rosary of affixes 
will have 2052 forms in active voice while 1080 in passive. Intransi- 
tive verbs also have the same 2052 number of forms, but in the other 
voice they will have 984 forms. —K.D.S. 


329. Suman, Ambaprasad : — Hindi aur Drávidabhagaon ke Visegana 
Padon ki Tulanà. (A comparison of the Adjective Terms in Hindi 
and Dravidic Languages). (/n Hindi). 


Hind., XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 79-87. 


In the languages of Dravida family, adjectives of predicative usage 
always have such suffixes as Yadu (equivalent of à in Hindi) and Vāru 
(equivalent ofe in Hindi). But these suffixes are not found with the 
adjectives of subjective usage. There the adjectives are in their original 
forms. In Hindi also the adjectives, a-endings or consonant endings, 
never change their forms.—K.D.S. 


330. Swaminathan, V. :—Paniniyamatadarpana —A Forgotten Work on 
Grammar. 


VUOJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 61-76. 


Pániniyamatadarpana of Kavidarpana was devoted to an elaborate 
exposition of the grammatical rules of Panini. The existence of it is 
known only through citations found in Vitthala's commentary on the 
Prakriyákaumudi and Bhattoji’s Praudhamanorama. External evidences 


would point to a date between A.D. 1100 and A.D. 1200 for its 
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composition. It was pre-dominantly a metrical treatise composed in a 
variety of metres interspersed with a few comments in prose. It has 
fully utilized, in its execution, all the older works in the field. One 
ofits striking characteristics is its readiness to draw upon even non- 
Paniniyan sources and assimilate them. On certain points it deviates 
from older writers and holds independent views. It was an encyclo- 
paedia of the science of Sanskrit grammar and seems to have served as 
a source-book to some later writers on grammar. — Author. 


331. Tripathi, G.C. :—On the Formation of the Word “Sakuntala”. The 
traces of a rare diminutive suffix *La' in Sanskrit. 


JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 137-42. 


The word *Sakuntalà' is, roughly speaking, a composition of Sakunta 
‘a bird’ and —/a. The traditional explanation takes it to be formed out of 
the root Wla.=ddane+krt suffix ka+tap: Sakuntaih /ra— ádattá, 
Svikrta, putri-rüpena palita và, ‘who has been taken care of by birds’. 
This explanation seems to have been evolved from the history of Sakun- 
tala in the Mahabharata where she is stated to have been surrounded 
by birds when abandoned (Sakuntaih parivrta) and the sage Kanva 
found her being protected by the bird (Sakuntaih pariraksita). The 
word Sakuntalà first occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana as the name of 
nymph.  Sakunta in the sense of 'a bird' is found right from the 
beginning of Indian literary history. But no verbal form or derivative of 
a/la is found in the Šatapatha Brhamana 


The clue to the actual significance of la is found in the Asfddhydyi, 
V. 3. 83-86 which prescribe the use of /a or ila for shortening personal 
names like yajfila, Bhānula, etc., for Yajfiadatta, Bhanudatta, etc. The 
suffix kd is also used for diminution as in Sayah > Sarakah; but — la 
seems to be older, being known to the proto-Indo-European language, 
whereas-Ka is definitely a characteristic development of Sanskrit. We 
find traces of la diminutive in cognate Indo-European languages: 
IE4-/os, e.g., Latin umbra (Shadow) > Umbrella (small shadaw); 
German Fran (Women) > Fraulein (young girl), etc. One of the best 
example is Vedic Kanya > Kanyald (a small girl) and the form kanyaka 
in Sanskrit shows the interchangeability of —/a and-ka. 


Hence Sakuntala means ‘a small bird’, a pet name given to the 
foundling by the sage Kanva. —S.R. 
332. Varadachari, V. :—Jnfluence of Sanskrit on Tamil Literature. 
VUOJ, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 69-73. 
The Tamil language bears the impact of Sanskrit to a relatively 


small degree, when compared to the other Indian languages. And 
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whatever was borrowed was given a shape peculiarly belonging to Tamil. 
The correspondence between the original Sanskrit word and its Tamil 
form becomes scarcely noticeable to a superficial reader. — K.D.S. 


333. Varma, Siddheshwar:— Studies in Sanskrit Usage 3. Some 
special usage of the verb Kr in Rgveda. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 34-37. 


Besides being used in the sense of ‘make’ or ‘do’ kr is used stylisti- 
cally in the widest sense of the term :— 


1. As mechanism of Verbal formation, e.g., imam me agadam kria, 
‘heat me who am in such a condition’; svāhā vayam krnayama havimsi, 
“Let us offer oblation’. 


2. kr affected by proximity of a word e.g., ‘bhivi cakartha’, ‘Thy 
achievement is great indeed ; ‘isa isfavata akah, ‘(he) gives facilities 
for ‘generating prosperity.’ 


3. kr yathà no aditih karat, ‘Aditi accomplishes in such a way (as 
our object is achieved)’, asmakam udita mkrdhi, ‘make effective those 
prayers which they offer on our behalf’. 


4. Syntactical usage, e.g., devo yan martàn yajathaya Krnvan, ‘God 
(Agni) stimulating men to the sacrifice’. bhiyaremrgam kah., (who made 
(Vrtra a fugitive) like a deer to fight.’ 


Here kr is associated with Dative or Dative infinitive. Thus, the 
usage of Vedic kr has two patterns—mechanical and associative. 


1. Mechanical has two main forms (a) as mechanism of verbal 
formation, and (b) in synthetical formation as in compound verbs. 


2. Associative pattern is revealed by the proximity of words and 
by the elliptical language.—S.R. 


334. Varma, Siddheshwar :— Object — Philosophical and Grammatical— 
in Sanskrit Tradition. 


VUOJ XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 39-44. 


The grammatical object being set up as a composite of so many l 
elements, a little reflection cannot but impress one with the importance <S 
of the various delicate forces which have contributed to linguistic ad 
structure. E co 
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The grammatical philosophical trend may reveal an urge for the 


ascertainment of inter-relations in the various aspects of the intellectual 
spheres. — K.D.S. 


335. Virendra :— Matravrtti-Kalayoh Sambandhah. (Relation of Time 
with Matra and Vrtti). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, VI, No. 4, 1969, pp. 237-48. 


The difference of hrasva, etc., is due to the difference of prakrta 
sound. The difference of prakrta sound depends on the quantity of the 
air originated by the effort to speak. The various vrttis arise from 
prakrta sound. The mátrá of the letter (varna) does not depend on the 
difference of vrttis. Thus the time of the letter (varna) and the time of 
vrttis both are quite different and independent.—K.D.S. 


336. Yadavendranath, ^ (Nyayatarkatirtha) :—Sabdàrtha-sambandha- 


vivekah. (An investigation into relation between word and meaning). 
(In Sanskrit). 


SSP, LII, No. 5, 1969, pp. 110-20. 


The view-points of the Naiyayikas regarding the nature of word, 
meaning and its relation (Sabda, artha and sambandha) have been 
discussed and criticised and the Mimarhsakas' view, viz., eternity of 
word has been propounded — K.D.S. 


337. Yashapal :—‘Sthdnivaddde§o’ nalvidhàv' iti sütrasya parisilanam. 
(A study of the sūtra *sthánivadádeso' nalvidhau). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, III, No. 3, 1966, pp. 167-74. 


Discusses the meaning of the sūtra (Papini's Astddhydyi 1.1.55). 
The roots yam and han take Atmanepada when preceded by the upasarga 
a. Even if there is an ádesa to the root, it takes Gtmanepada. The 
article then deals with the six kinds of atidesas. In short, the Karyati- 
deśa is referred to in the sütra. — V.G.R. 


338. Yutaka Ojihara :—Un chapitre de la Saddaniti Comparé aux 
données Panineennes. (A chapter of Saddaniti compared to Paninian 
notions). (In French). 


JA, CCLIX, Pt. 1-2, 1971, pp. 83-97. 


Gives a comparative study of Saddaniti chapter III with Panini. 
The author is introduced by Collette Caillat, Professor of Sorbonne in 
a preliminay note. 

The comparative chart shows the no. of suttas of Aggavamsa from 
1106 to 1347 on the left hand side and corresponding Pāņini Sutras on 
the right hand side—N.D.G. 
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K LITERATURE AND RHETORIC 


339. Antarkar, W.R.:—On the Sources of the Plot of the Mudra- 
raksasa. 


JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, 1969, pp. 19-25. 


Plot consists of the central theme, the various events and inci- 
dents and the characters. If we compare the plot of the play with 
the earlier versions of the Canakya stories found in the Puranas etc., 
we find that the former is almost entirely different from the latter. 
The theme of the earlier versions is the insult of Canakya by Nanda 
Kings and the destruction of the latter by Capakya with the help 
of Candragupta. The theme in the play is the winning over of Raksasa 
by Canakya by means of his signet-ring. Tbe chronicles are not 
the source of the play, as the Rámáyana and the Mahābhārata are of 
Uttararámacaritam and Sdakuntalam respectively. The destruction of 
the Nandas is referred to in the play but forms no part of the story 
proper. As regards characters, all of them except Canakya and 
Candragupta are quite new. The poet has borrowed many ideas of 
the play from AMalavikagnimitram, Sakuntalam and Mrcchakatikam. 
Possible source of the play is not available today.—R.M.P. 


340. Bhat, G.K. :— Dramatic competition in Ancient India. 
JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 46-43. 


The Náfyaéástra of Bharata provides theoretical information on 
dramatic compeittions. According to Bharata, professional clash of 
actors is caused by four factors. 1. Organisation of competition by 
patrons, 2. Mutual rivalry among the actors. 3. Practical considera- 
tions like earning a reward, and 4. A king holding a competition and 
honouring the victorious group. 


Bharata lays down rules for judging the merits and demerits of 
a performance and recommends the selection of a panel of nine 
judges. For balanced consideration of merits and demerits, a writer or 
reckoner (Gamaka or Ganika) is provided for the assistance of the judges 
to record the successes and blemishes ofthe performance. The judges 
include experts on sacrifice, prosody, language and grammar and 
weapons, an actor, a painter. a courtesan, a musician and a royal officer 
for judging the different aspects of the performance. The computation 
of the impediments demands careful attention, Those caused by fate and 
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accidents are beyond human control, but man-made blemishes must 
never escape enlightened scrutiny. 


In the history of Sanskrit drama we find illustrations of dramatic 
competition which have been described.—S.R. 


341. Bhatt, B.N. :— Some MAC Peculiarities of Mankha's Sri- 
kanthacaritam. 


JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 163-71. 


Mankha’s Srikanthacaritam is one of the most difficult ornate epic 
poem, which is out and out a Vidagdha Mahákávya. The theme of 
the poem is the story of Tripuradahana by Lord Siva, found in its 
most germinal form in Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas. lt occurs 
in the Purana, Mahabharata, etc. also. In this poem manners predomi- 
nate over matter. It abounds in double entendre, play upon words, 
alliterations, rhymes, parydyokti, etc. which diminish the degree of 
prasada guna in it. 


Mankha is one of those few writers, who have supplied historical 
and autobiographical information. We find fine description of Kashmir, 
the city Pranara, and information about the grandfather, father, three 
brothers (Srngàára, Bhrnga and Alankdra) and himself. He gives a 
faithful picture of a sabha, one of the chief modes of social intercourse 
among the learned. The incidental mention of Rajasekhara and Bihlana 
as reputed poets, is a valuable contribution to history of Sanskrit 
literature. The poem was read before the assembly of scholars in the 
poet's brother Alankara's house to judge its merits and demerits. 
The poet has got a significant epithet, viz, Karnikára-Mankha as token 
of appreciation of his novel imagery--its charm lies in the beauty of 
its colour but absence of odour like Karnikdra flower.— S.R. 


342. Bhattacharya, Sudhishankar :— Rasasaundaryayoh Vimarsah. (A 
study of Sentiment and Beauty). (In Sanskrit). 


SSPC, LII, No. 2, 1969, pp. 44-48; Cont. No. 3, pp. 66-69; No. 4, 
pp. 85-91. 


The autbor gives alucid exposition of beauty (saundarya) and 


sentiment (rasa) according to the traditional and critical point of view. 
He gives a brief account of the sentiments adbhuta and hàásya, included 
into aesthetics by the western critics. He points out the relationship 
between beauty and sentiments and discusses the subjectivity or objecti- 
vity of beauty as well as its trancendental nature.—S.N.S. 
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343. Bhattacharya, Vishvanath :— Rupakalamkara " Abhedasvarüpavis- 
karah. (Abheda as the nature of Rüpakalamkára : a new Thesis). 
(In Sanskrit). 


VS, VI, No. 4, 1969, pp. 297-99. 


Absence of distinction between Upamdna and Upameya converts 
Upama into Rüpaka. Thus, Upamá is accepted as the root-cause of 
Rüpaka by Dandi. Excess of similarity between Upamdna and Upameya 
is the cause of the identification of the two in Rüpaka. This identity 
is two-fold identity of appearance and identity of nature. In the former, 
there is indication of difference between Upamdna and Upameya, 
while in the latter there is no such thing but complete identity. Sarupya 
and Sdyujya, the two forms of identity propounded by Acyuta Appayya 
correspond to this division. Since identity is pre-eminent in Aüpaka, 
the distinction is accepted by Ruyyaka and other. Distinction is not 
absolutely absent in Rüpaka. The knowledge of identity is the very life 
of Rüpaka according to Mammata. This identity is verbal and not 
perceptive according to Jagannatha and others.—R.M.P. 


344. Buddha Prakash :— The Historical Background of Dandin's Prose 
Romances Avantisundarikathad and Dasakumaracarita. 


JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 5-18. 
For summary see under section VI. 


345. Buddha Prakash :—Samudragupta and Candragupta Vikramaditya 
as Sanskrit poets. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 75-84. 


In the Allahabad Pillar inscription, Samudragupta is actually called 
a Kaviraja and given the attribute Parakramanka. From this attribute, 
the author identifies SG. with the great poet Parakramanka, mentioned 
in Kuvalayamálákathà (977 A.D.) of Uddyotana Siri, as the composer 
of narrative poems. No work of SG. has survived. 


His son, Candragupta Vikramaditya wrote poetry under the names 
of Vikramanka and Sáhasànka, as is attested by these two names being 
synonymous with Vikramaditya (being no other than CG) from the works 
of Ksirasvàmin, Bhoja, Ratne$vara Miśra and others. Raja$ekhara speaks 
of Candragupta as having passed an examination of poets held at Ujjain, 
and that Sahasanka made Skt. the language of the harem, both references 
probably being to CG. Again, the author cites several verses of CG. 


found in Subhásitávali etc., which refer to CG's personal experiences, 
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love of nature, sensitiveness to human emotions etc. Finally, the author 
saysthat the literary talent of SG. and CG. created an atmosphere for 
the growth of Sanskrit literature. — S. R. 


346. Chakravarty, Uma :—4n Introduction to the Dasavatáracarita of 
Ksemendra. 


SPP, IX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 63-77. 


Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—the three constituents of Nature (Prakrti) 
are the root cause of the evolution of the Universe. These three are 
opposite to each other, and two of them are dominated by the third. 
Mahasattva (Intellect) is the first to evolve from Prakrti. Visnu is 
the presiding diety of intellect. The activities of the ten incarnations 
of Visnu are the modus operandi of Intellect. Visnu protects the uni- 
verse with the help of the three gunas from time immemorial. The ten 
incarnations are example of this truth. Matsya, Karma, Varaha, Nrsimha, 
Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalki the ten incar- 
nations have been described exhaustively in the perspective of the work- 
ing of three gunas—R.M.P. 


347. Chattopadhyay, Aparna :—Sakuntala of the Mahabharata—A 
Study. 


IAC, XVIII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 18-26. 

For summary. see under section III. 

348. Dandtre, Sita Ram :—Samskrtsahityetihadse | Nàmasámyasya 
Samasya. (Problem of Similar Names in the History of Sanskrit 
Literature). (In Sanskrit). 

Sag., IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 209-14. 

The author discusses in detail the problem of similarity between 
the names of Sanskrit poets, its causes and results, He also suggests 
the ways to solve it.—S.N.S. 

349. Dange, Sindhu :— Symbolism of the Veni. 

IA, V, No. 2, 1971, pp. 66-68. 

Examines the word ‘Veni’ and its etymological derivation is also 

discussed. Further, its importance in various Sanskrit lyrics and 


dramas has been analysed with numerous instances. It is shown that 
this ‘Veni’ at that time was retained by the Progita-bhartrkà class of 
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heroines whose husbands had to leave them along as they must proceed 
on various errands in far off lands. Only when they return to their 
wives, either the nāyikās tie their disjointed hair strands in the form 
of ‘Veni’ in their presence or they themselves availed of this golden 
opportunity to lessen the intensity of separation —J.B.K. 


350. Dave, K.D. :— Contribution of a Gujarati Pandit in the field of 
Sanskrit Drama. 


SPP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 41-45. 


Shri Gajendrasankara Lalsankara Pandya, a living Gujarati Pandit, 
is introduced. A brief life-sketch of this scholar is given. His 
Sanskrit drama ‘‘Visamapafinayam’’ is elaborately described and its 
literary value evaluated. The play has five acts. It is a tragedy of 
unequal marriage of a young girl with an old man. The greedy father 
sells his daughter to an old man although she loves a young man. The 
old bridegroom dies of old age. The young lover is ready to marry her, 
but she is poisoned to death by her father. Seeing the dead body of his 
beloved on the pyre, the young lover jumps on the pyre and is consumed 
along with his beloved. This is a tragedy and, therefore, a unique 
Sanskrit drama. Its style is an example of poetic skill. The author has 
command over Sanskrit language. —R.M.P. 


351. Dwivedi, Rahasbihari :—Sitacaritam : Ekam Rastriyam Maha- 
kavyam. (Sitacaritam : A National Epic). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 197-204. 


The author describes the feelings of nationalism depicted in 
Sitd-caritam, a mahakdvya written in Sanskrit by Shri Revaprasada 
Dvivedin, published by Sagar University.—S.N.S. 


352. Dwivedi, Reva Prasad :—Sdhityadarsane Tatparyaripam. (The 
nature of Tátparya in Sáhityadarsana). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., VIII, No. 4, 1969, pp. 165-86. 


Tátparya has been accepted by all the systems of Sanskrit poetics, 
although its interpretation differs. Both Sabda (word) and artha (meaning) 
make poetry. Is Zdiparya located in these two separately or jointly ? 
We find that both these views are correct. Anandavardhana has diffe- 
rentiated between dhvani and tátparya. Dhanika accepts this view. 
Bhojarája has classified tátparya into three parts, abhidhiyamana, 
pratiyamána and dhvanirüpa. His approach is synthetic. Abhinava 


clearly differentiates these two. Mahima Bhatta includes tatparya in 
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anumeyártha. Other authors are also explained this way. The author 


concludes three forms of tatparya—vakyartha (meaning of the sentence), 
predominant meaning and desire of the speaker. — R. M.P. 


353. Dwivedi, Reva Prasad :— Bhojadevasya | Dhvanisambandhino 


Vicarah. (The concept of Dhvani according to  Bhojadeva). 
(In Sanskrit). 


Sag., IX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 1-32. 


The author discnsses in detail the nature and kinds of dhvani as 
well as the theory of rasa, according to Bhojadeva.—S.N.S. 


354. Dwivedi, Reva Prasad :— Sahityatattvavimar$ah. (A study of the 


concept of literature). (In Sanskrit). 
Sag. IX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 33-75. 


The author proceeds to define the term sáhitya and discusses in 
detail the nature and scope of it. He examines critically the various 


views about the elements of sahitya and gives a comprehensive defini- 
tion of it. —S.N.S. 


355. Dwivedi, Reva Prasad :- Uttamam Saukumaryam. (Ideal Delicacy). 


(In Sanskrit). 
Sag., IX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 76-86. 


The author gives the definition of delicacy (Saukumdrya) of body 
in relation to Kalidasa's poetry. He also shows the expressive and 
indicative (Laksanika) usage of the term Saukumarya.—S.N:S. 


356. Dwivedi, Reva Prashad :— Mammafübhimatam Laksanayah 
Sadvidhatvam Hetvalamkdras ca. (Six-fold Laksands and 
hetvalankaras according to Mammaja). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 113-28. 


What are the six kinds of Laksand according to Mammata ? This is 
a controversial problem. Discussing this problem the author concludes :— 
The kinds of /aksana showed by the commentators like Gokulanatha are 
fitting for the facts and the assumption of the alamkaras as hetu, rüpaka 
and atifayokti is essential to accept the six kinds.—S.N.S. 
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357. Ghose, Sisirkumar :—Sri Aurobindo and Indian Aesthetics. ~ 
BRMIC, XIX, No. 1, 1968, pp. 12-19. 


The equation of Brahmananda and Rasdsvada is the highest reward. 
The infinite wideness or citta vistdra is the essential gift of aesthetic 
factor. Art and beauty cure us of the chaos and insignificance of our 
lives. The real task of art is to point to an intenser from and clarity of 
‘consciousness,’ (atmasasmkrti). Indian tradition in aesthetics is spiritual. 
*Beauty is a communion of spiritual entities, a fourth dimension of 
aesthetic sense where all is in ourselves, ourselves in all". The world is 
an aesthetic experience. *'Ancient Indian wisdom, with its objective, 
correlative aesthetics was based on nothing so much as the deathless 
doctrine or seed-idea of Ananda or the principle of bliss or delight as the 
matrix of manifestation". Art is a link between the visible and the 
invisible, between the real and the apparent. ‘‘All grows beautiful 
because Thou art”. A piece of art harbours divinity. — R.M.P. 


358. Gupta, Harish C. :— Nala and Damayanti and the Bard who sang 
it for the Russians. 


IS, X, No. 2, 1969, pp. 151-53. 


Nala and Damayanti, the charming episode from the Mahabharata 
was translated into Russian by many authors, butthe one by poet 
Vasitly Zhukovsky into verse is still unsurpassed. It was translated from 
the German version in 1841-42 (published in 1844). The article presents 
a brief life-sketch of this famous Russian poet. He translated this work 
in the last decade of his life. This translation has been published and 
republished. Boris Smirnov also translated it. He was able to translate 
more than 10000 Slokas of the Mahābhārata into Russian. Russian 
Indologists are working on a complete translation of the Maha-bharata. 
The first volume, Adiparva was issued in 1950—R.M.P. 


359. Iyer, S. Venkatasubramonia :— The Sastrakàvyas of Kerala. 
IA, No. 1, 1971, pp. 23-34. 


Kerala Sanskrit literature has a rich store of Sastrakavyas, which 
illustrate Sastra through poetry. The Subhadraharana of Narayana of 
Tiruvegapura (15th Century), the Vasudevavijaya of Vasudeva in conti- 
nuation of which Melputtür Narayagabhatta (16th Century) wrote the 
Dhātukāvya in illustration of the roots, the anonymous Pdniniyasutroda- 
haranakavya, the Ràmavarmamahárájacarita of Parame$vara Sivadvija — 


and Surüparághava of lllattür Ramasvami Sastri (19th Century) and = 


Sugatarthamald of Narayanan Namputiri, are all on Vyakaraga, The 
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Sricihnakavya by Krsnalilasuka and his disciple Durgaprasada Yati (14th 
century) is in illustration of the Prakrt grammars of Vararuci and Tri- 
vikrama. All these have commentaries and some show variations in the 
readings of sutras. 


The Gajendramoksa of Vasudeva of uncertain date and the Naksa- 
travrttavali of Aryan Nilakanthan Mussatu (19th Century) are on 
chandas ; so too the Vrttaratnàvali of llattir Ràmasvàmi Sastri consti- 
tuting the Ramayana story. The Rdsakrida of Ramapanivada is in 
illustration of prastara. 


The Süktasloka of Melputtür Ndrayanabhajta is a Devistuti giving 
also the statistical details relating to the astaka-adhydya-varga classifica- 
tion of Rgveda. The Hetvabhásodaharanakávya of Vidyàn Goda Varma 
Yuvaraja (19th Century) is a Ramastuti illustrating the hetvābhāsas of 
the Naiyayikas. 


The Haricarita of Rsiputra Parame$vara I and Vakyavati of Vāsu- 
deva (I5th Century) incorporate in their verses the Candravakyas of 
Vararuci— Author. 


360. Jain, Gokul Chand :—YaSastilaka ka Samskrtika Adhyayana. (A 
Cultural Study of Ya$astilaka). (In Hindi). 


Ane, XXI, No. |, 1968, pp. 2-7. 


The author is preparing a critical edition with annoted translation 
ofthe YaSastilaka, a work of Somadeva. In the present paper, he 
presents its cultural study in brief. He discusses the political, 
philosophical, economical and geographical conditions, as well as the 
art painting and sculpture depicted in it. He also appreciates the mar- 
vellous lexicon (Sabdakosa) which is given in the work.—S.N.S. 


361. Jain, Raja Ram :— Apabhramása Sahitya ki Prasastiyan. (Excellen- 
ces of Apabhramsa Literature). (In Hindi). 


PP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 9-27. 


Panegyrics written in Apabhramsa are very important for historical 
studies. ApabhramSa poets have mentioned preceding poets, kings etc. 
in their works. They have mentioned many poets whose works 
are not available today. There are many others whose unpublished 
manuscripts are still lying in libraries. Such poets whose works inspired 
the people in the middle ages and whose existence is proved by Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literary works are described briefly. Quotations from the 
works of many poets are given. The poets briefly described are Chau- 
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muha, Drona, I$àna, Govinda, Jivadeva, Anurāga, Sugriva, and others. 
There are at least one hundred poets and writers of Prakrit who need 
to be studied. The article concludes with a brief description of the 
importance of these works. Literary, cultural and political history of 
their age is enlightened by these works. They refer to many kings etc. 
who existed during 1399-1795 Vikrama era.—R.M.P. 


362. Jain, Sushil Kumar :— Indian Elements in the poetry of T:S. Eliot: 
with special reference to the influence of the Bhagavad-Gita. 


AP, XL, No. 2, 1969, pp. 66-72. 


Indian thought attracted many intellectuals in the West, notable 
among then in the present century is T.S. Eliot. He studied Sanskrit 
under Charles Lanman and Yoga Philosophy under James Woods and 
this explains the influence of Indian thought and sensibility in his 
poetry. The last section of ‘The Waste Land’ shows his indebtedness 
to Hindu scriptures, the middle section of The Dry Salvages reveals, 
though not clearly the influence of Bhagavadgita on his mind, The 
Upanishads, the Brhadaranyaka, the Kena notably among them, left 
indelible imprint on his mind and echoes similar ideas in many of bis 
compositions. The doctrine of non-attachment, the necessity to control 
one’s senses etc. echoed in his works like East Coker, The Dry Salvages. 
The Waste Land etc.—D.B.S. 


363. Jaitly, R.S. :— Pratibhà in the Context of Aesthetics. 
RUS, No. 5, 1970-71, pp. 166-72. 


Pratibha is an essential trait of a poet. Pratibha as defined by 
Bhàmaha, Bhatta Tauta, Anandavardhara, Abhinavagupta have been 
discussed. Abhinava was the first to place Pratibhà on a sound philo- 
sophical footing. Pratibhà has two-fold aspects : the respective and 
the creative. The first aspect helps in chosing proper expression, symboli- 
zation, and method of presentation and equips for the next stage. 
Vision and creation both combine to make a poet. Pratibha functions 
with the support of various types of dhvani and gunibhütavyanga— G.B. 


364. Jetali, Ramashankar : — Samskrita-samiksa-siddhantanam Pra- 
sangánukülatvam. (Conformity of Principles of Sanskrit Criti- 


cism). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag, VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp. 91-100. 


Scholars of esthetics face some odd problems when they study — 


Indian criticism. The reason is that, modern llterature has become - 
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different from the old one. Intellect has replaced sentiment. We can- 
not evaluate modern literature by the old measuring rod. Modern 
literary point of view differs from the old one. Now, then, do the old 
books of criticism have only historical importance. While keeping the 
traditional knowledge intact, we should assimilate new ideas and evolve 
some new way of criticism. The author explains the importance and 
superiority of dhvani, riti, vakrokti and aucitya schools as compared 
to western counterparts. The author concludes that the traditional 
Sanskrit poetics is not enough for studying modern literature. While 
we should keep alive the old values we should also adopt the new ideas. 

— R.M.P. 


365. Jha, Kishore Nath :—Acdryodayanasya Kavya-Pratibha. (Poetic 
talent of Acarya Udayana). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, VI, No. 4, 1969, pp. 270-81. 


Many Slokas having poetic value are scattered hither and thither 
in the works of Acarya Udayana. The Mangala $lokas of Atma-tattva- 
viveka, Nvaya-kusumüfijali, Tatparya-tikd-vyakhya, Laksandvali, Kirand- 
vali are examples, as also some other Slokas. His style is vaidarbhi and 
Prasdda guna is to be seen in all such examples. Rūpaka, Slesa, Upama 
Hetu, Smarana and other alamkdras are used. Dhyani is found almost 
everywhere. Although his subject-matter is Nydya and not poetry 
proper, such examples illustrate his great poetic genius. The article is 
profusely quoted and the quotations are explained in detail to prove 
this point. —R.M.P. 


366. Kataria, Milap Chander :—Pratisthatilaka ke Karta Nemichander 
ka Samaya. (The date of Nemichander the author of Pratistha- 
tilaka). (In Hindi). 


Ane, XXI, No. 1, 1968, pp. 23-24. 


In the present paper the date of Nemicandra, author of the Pratis- 
tha-tilaka, is discussed. The author criticizes the views of Dr. Nemi- 
chandra Shastri, expressed in the article Bhaftárakayugi Jaina Sanskrit 
Sahitya ki pravrttiyán, He fixes the date in 16th century A.D. on the 
basis of a number of historical evidences. —S.N.R. 


367. Khera, Krisha :— Kulasekharasya Padmanabhasatakam. (Padama 
nabhasataka of Kulasekhara). (In Sanskrit). 
Sag., VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp. 83-90. 


Sri Ramavarma Kulagekhara, Maharaja of Travancore in the nine- 
teenth century A.D. was a versatile poet of Sanskrit. He knew more 
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than eight languages. He wrote four Sanskrit compositions, Padmana- 
bhasatakam is one of them. It is a stotra-Kávya, wherein Padmanabha, 
the presiding diety of Travancore is eulogized. The work is divided 
into ten dasakas. A brief introduction to the ten da$akas is given. 
The ten avatdras of thelord are praised in a fine style. Devotion of 
the poet for his dynastic diety is expressed in these one hundred verses. 
Thus, bhakti is the sentiment. The style of the work is simple. Prasada 
(perspicuity) is the guna, The alamkáras are used very naturally. Upama 
and Drsfánta are exemplified. Sragdharā, Upendravajra, Malini, Sikha- 
rint, Indravajra, Vasantalika and other metres are used. The tragedy is 
that the Maharaja died at the age of thirty four years. —R.M.P. 


368. Kulkarni, V.M. :— Some Aspects of Prakrit Verses in Alamkara 
works. 


JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, 1969, pp. 50-57. 


The Alamkarikas have quoted hundreds of Prākrit verses in their 
works making no difference between Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. 
The correct edition of the corrupt Prakrit texts in the Manuscripts is 
needed. Most of the Prakrit verses are highly erotic, but to brand them 
obscene, as impatient critics of Prakrit verses generally do, would mean 
putting these verses out of the reach of the sensitive Sahradayas. —P.G. 


369. Kulshrestha, R.B.:—New Light on the Sources of Bhása's 
Svapnavásavadatta. 


VIJ, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 71-74. 


Svapnavásavadatta : theme based on the story of Udayana and 
Vàsavadattà found in Buddhist and Jain literatures and in the three 
versions of Gunadhya’s Brihat-Kathd. To suit his dramatic design, Bhasa 
has made a few changes which the author traces to the Ist cent. Jain 
work ?Tarangavati by Padalipta Siri, and has illustrated them by citing 
apt correspondences. 


In Bhása's drawing on Tarangavati, the author sees the poet’s 
confluent imagination at work, combining elements from both stories. As 
both the Brhat-kathá and Tarangavati belong to the Ist cent. A.D., he 
puts Bhasa too in the Ist cent. —S.R. 


370. Kulshreshtha, Sushma :—Naisadhiyacarita Men Mukhasandhy- 
anganirüpana. (The constituents of mukhasandhi in the Naisadhi- 
yacarita). (In Hindi). 


JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 114-26. 


NG 


Rehtoricians like Bhàmaha, Dandin, Rudrata, Anandavardhana — idu 


and Vi$vanatha have very clearly stated that a Mahakavya should have 
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the five segments (sandhis)like a drama. For the arrangement of seg- 
ments in a drama or Mahakavya, the careful planning of the Principal 
(Adhikdrika), Subsidiary (Prasangika) plot, five Arthaprakytis, five Karya- 
vasthas and also of the limbs of segments is essential. 


Sriharsa has very beautifully arranged five segments and 58 limbs in 
his NS. All the 12 limbs of the opening are found in NS.— Authoress. 


371. Masson, J.L.:— Philosophy and Literary Criticism in Ancient 
India. 


JIP, I, No. 2, 1971, pp. 166-80. 


Is philosopher a natural enemy of a poet? In India all literary 
critics before Anandavardhana do not rely on any philosophical structure. 
It is only with Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta that we find 
philosophical issues playing a major role in literary criticism. AV’s 
dealing with the problem of Rasavadalamkara shows how the respective 
philosophical opinions held by Ananda and Abhinava facilitated their 
understanding of the different aspects of Aesthetic experience that were 
lost to earlier writers precisely because of the fact that they did not 
work on any philosophical foundation for their theories of aesthetics. 


—G.B. 


372. Nagar, Ravi Shankar :—(Vyafijanavisaye X Jagadisa- Tarkalam- 
karamatasamiksa. (A criticism of Jagadiéa Tarkalankara’s View 
about vyafijana). (In Sanskrit). 


JDS, 1, No. 1, 1971, pp. 81-85. 


Jagadi$a Tarkalankàára, the great logician, repudiates the Vyanjana 
priti, in his treatise Sabdasaktiprakasika. He maintains that suggested 
sense (Vyangyartha) can be apprehended with the laksana or manasa- 
bodha. |n mukham vikasita-smitam (K.P. 2.13) etc. laksana is capable 
to indicate the suggested sense, i.e. ‘fragrance like flower’, as desired by 
dhvanivádins. The vyafijand, therefore, is not essential to reveal this. 
Besides, dhvanivadins hold that where (in Sabda$saktimüla-dhvani) 
a word may be capable to express many senses, its vdcydrtha (expressed 
meaning) is restricted to one. However, another sense, out of context, 
springs from this very word, it is suggested sense. According to Jagadisa, 
this is not plausible, because /aksand or manasa-bodha is capable to 
denote this sense. And, even the manasa bodha can reveal rasadidhvani, 
there is no room for vyafijanà. So vyafijana of dhvanivadins has room 
nowhere in the dhvani. It is unessential, as the suggested sense can be 
understood with laksana or mánasabodha.— Author. (Tr. S.N.S.) 
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373. Nagar, Ravisankar :— Aucitya- Dhvani- Vivekah. (A study of Aucitya 
and Dhvani). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag, VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp. 49-60. 


Begins with a brief description of aucitya (propriety) as propounded 
by Ksemendra. The author proceeds to show that aucitya was accepted 
by all the previous veteran masters of Sanskrit poetics. Propriety of 
words, sentences, composition etc. are not other than Dhvani, because 
Rasa (sentiment) is accepted as principal even by Ksemendra. Rasa is 
dhvani. Only after accepting rasa, the question of propriety arises. The 
author thinks that dhvani is the touch-stone of the propriety of words, 
sentences etc., aucitya is nothing but dhvani in disguise. The author 
again says that rasa, dhvani and aucitya exist in poetry like uterine 
brothers. Propriety is essential for rasa, and is relished through dhvani. 
This way the author tries to prove that aucitya is included in dhvani. 

—R.M.P. 


374. Nagar, Ravisankar :—Vyafijanavisaye Mimámksaka- Matapariksa- 
nam. (An enquiry into the Mimamsakas’ view about Vyanjana). 
(In Sanskrit). 


Sag, VIII, No. 4, 1970, pp. 139-64. 


Mimàrhsakas, who include dhvani in tátparya, are refuted in all the 
works of the masters who uphold the supremacy of dhvani in poetry. 
They fall into two classes abhihitánvayaváddins and anvitábhidhanavadins. 
Their views are explained and refuted. In like manner the views of 
Bhatta Lollata and others are represented and refuted. Others who 
follow the Mimamsakas are also refuted. Dhanika’s view of tdtparya 
is presented lucidly and then rejected following the dhvani school. 
At last vyafijand is established by the author. The conclusion of the 
article is divided in three main parts. The second part has eight 
divisions. All these parts and divisions are given to prove the existence 
of vyafjana as different from abhidha and tatparya. The author esta- 
blishes that the Mimamsakas must accept vyafijanà: — R.M.P. 


375. Nambudiri, V.G. :— Nihata-sahacari ityader arthah. (The meaning 
of Nihatasahacári etc.). (In Sanskrit). 


VUOJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 27-29. 
There is a controversy about the interpretation of the text * Adikaver 
soka eva Slokatayd parinatah" (Dhvanyáloka 1.12). The author attempts 


to give a new interpretation of the text and examines the view of 
Abhinavagupta about it. —S.N.S. 
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376. Nandi, T.S.:—Samlaksyakramatva of Rasádidhvani or the percep- 
tibility of sequence with ref. to the suggestion of sentiments and 
the like. 


Vid, XII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 26-45. 


Sanskrit poeticists are generally of the opinion that the 'rasadidhvani* 
is of imperceptible sequence. However, the logic of events presupposes 
a sequence and so even here perceptibility of sequence is not totally 
ruled out. Anandavardhana indicates this while exaplaining the 
particular illustration, viz., “evañ vadini devarsau" etc. Abhinavagupta 
clearly holds that rasddidhvani can also be ‘samlaksyakrama’. He says 
“Yo rasadir arthah sa evakramo dhvaner Gtma. natvakrama eva sah, 
kramatvam api hi tasya kadacid bhavati." He gives a detailed expla- 
nation of the above illustration. On Dhv. III. 15, Abhinavagupta says: 
na kelvalam prabandhena saksad vyangyo raso, yáàvatpáramparyenápiti... 
etc. Jagannátha very clearly accepts and explains elaborately the possi- 
bility ofthe perceptibility or sequence in case of rasddidhvani when 
Vibhavadis are to be imagined with effort *Unneyyà vibhavadayah”- 
or wherein the context also requires thoughtful consideration — “Yatra 
tu vicaravedyam prakaranam" .— Author. 


377. Nyàyatirtha, Srijiva :— Meghdütiyam. (On the Meghadiüta). (In 
Sanskrit). 


SSP, LII, No. 4, 1969, pp. 78-80. 


The originality and the poetic excellence of MegAadüta is univer- 
ally recognised, although the poet Kalidasa derived the first seed of 
imagination from the Rdmdyana of the sage Valmiki—P.G. 


378. Ojha, Sachchidananda :— Makdkavi-Kalidasasya Kavyesu Prakrti- 
citranam. (Delineation of Nature in the works of Makakavi 
Kalidasa). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, No. III, No. 4, 1966, pp. 352-56. 


Man is always influenced by Nature around him and it is especially 
so in the case of poets. The delineation of Nature in Kalidasa's poetry 
has got its peculiarities. 


In poetry this delineation is generally of two types, namely (1) based 
on Glambanabhava and (2) on Uddipanabháva. He is considered to be 
the best poet who delineates as best as he can, whatever he has seen or 
heard. Mahakavi Kalidasa is the most proficient in the delineation of 
Nature in both these aspects. Ths delineation of the confluence of 
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His description of the site from the aeroplane (Sakuntala 7.8) is marvel- 
lous. The instances of the second type can be found in Ku. 3.29 and 
Megh. 44. Identification and personification are seen at a number 
of places in Kalidasa's poetry. His Meghadiita contains matchless 
delineation of Nature.—V.G.R. 


Ganga and Yamuna (Raghu. 13.54-57) is an instance of the first type. 
| 
| 

379. Pandey, Siddhanath: —Pauma Cariu kā Kavya-Silpa. (Poetic Art | 

in Pauma Cariu). (In Hindi). | 


Hind, XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 43-63. 


| 

| 

The Paumacariu, the earliest known Apabhram$a poem of the 9th | 
century A.D., finds an elaborate critical appreciation in this article. | 
The Rama-Katha of this poem has its sources in the story of the | 
ancient Paumacariyam of Vimala Siri of the Ist Century A.D.—P.G. | 
| 

| 

j 


380. Prahlad Kumar :— The Punaruktavadābhāsa in the Rgveda. 
JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 86-95. 


In the Rgveda there are various types of punaruktavadābhāsas. At 
such places words seem to be synonymous as in agnayali pavakah 
(10.46.7), maghavanam indram (3.30.22), but their derivative meaning is 
different. In expressions like girbhiurkthaih (3.51.4), yajfiamadhvaram 
(1.1.4) also there is a slight difference of meaning.—K.D.S. 


381. Radhakrishna, :—KĶālidāsasya janmabhih. (The Birthplace of 
Kālidāsa). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, III, No. 4, 1966, pp. 374-81. 
Opinions vary as to the birthplace of Kalidasa. 


Bengal :—Some scholars say that the very name Kalidasa suggests Er 5 
that he belonged to Bengal. The reading Prathama-divase of the Megha- F 
düta suggests a Bengali custom. Kalidasa, according to them, was 
born in Gafgàsingru in Murshidabad. It can, however, be said that 
stronger evidence is needed to prove this. 


Vidarbha :—Kalidása's Malavikà is the princess of Vidarbha. The 5 E 
Indumati-Svayamvara is dealt with at length with preference by him. — 
His riti also is vaidarbhi. This evidence also is flimsy and too weak to j 
prove that he belonged to Vidarbha. l 
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Vidisa :— Haraprasad Shastri and V.K. Paranjape are of opinion 
that Kalidasa belonged to Vidi$à because a number of places referred 
toin the Meghadüta belong to Vidi$à. This is also nota sufficient 
ground to prove that Kālidāsa. belonged to Vidisa. 


Mithila :—In the Darbhanga district there is a city called Uccaitha 
(Uccapitha) wherein there is a Durga temple on the western bank of the 
river. This place is known locally as Ķālidāsa-pīțha. Merely the 
similarity of the place name cannot be a strong evidence to prove that 
Kālidēsa belonged to that place. — V.G.R. 


382. Rai, Ram Kumar :—Rasavildsa-Cintamani kā navina uplabdha 
Grantha. (Rasavilasa: A Newly Found Work of Cintamani). 
(In Hindi). 
Pra, XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 10-14. 


Two manuscripts of the Rasa-vilása are available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, One is incomplete but the other is complete. 
Thelatter one hasforty folios. When we compare the style of the 
Rasavilasa to that of the Kavi-Kalpataru we find that both these works 
were written by the same author. Examples are quoted to prove this 
point. The time of this work has been placed before the composition 
of the Kavi-kalpataru (about 1715 Vikrama era). This work deals with 
various types of Nayakas and Náyikás. The influence of the Dasarüpaka 
of Dhanafijaya on this work is tremendous. The Sdahitya-Darpana, 
Pratapa-rudra-yaSobhiisana and Rasikapriya are the other works which 
have influenced this work. A précis of the work is given and the 
originality of. the writer on some points is stressed. —R.M.P. 


383. Reddy, J. Chenna :— On the Authorship of Yajfiaphala Nàfaka. 


VUOJ, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 31-38. 


The hypothesis that the Yajfaphalanataka is written by Bhasa, has 
been refuted. In this connection, all the four statements given by 
Kalidasa have been criticised and it has been propounded that the author 


who wrote all the thirteen plays ascribed to Bhasa has not written 
the Yajfiaphalanafaka.— K..D.S. 


384. Sarma, K.V. :—The Manuscripts Collection of the Jade Family of 
Varanasi and the Literary Out-put of the Jade Authors. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 346-56. 


In the V. V. R.J., Hoshiarpur, there is a unique manuscript (No. 5649) 
which is a list of 6002 strong list of Sanskrit Manuscripts belonging to 
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the Jade family of Varanasi. These Manuscripts include works on 
Dharma, Srauta and Grhyasütras, Tantra, Mantra, and Stotas. Among 
the new works in the collection are a good number of hitherto unknown 
works such as the Z7svara-pratyabhijfia-Sastra-sanksepa by  Balasastri, the 
Utkalikavallari, Kandarpa-sundara (Jyotisa), Krsna-veni-yatra-paddhati,etc. 


Other thirty works by five Jade authors, viz., Bhaskara Diksita, 
Bhairava Diksita, Gangdrdma, Krsna alias Babu  Diksita and 
Ramacandra Diksita, find a place on this list. These five authors seem 
to make up the scholarly complement of the Jade family.—S.R. 


385. Sarma, Ramdatta:—Jayavamsa Mahakdvya evam Devapija. 
(Jayavamsa Mahakàvya and God-worship). (In Hindi) 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 38-43. 


The Jayavamáa Mahakavya written by Sita Rama Chaturvedi givesa 
historical account of the rulers of Amer. The work describes many 
gods and goddesses worshipped by these kings, e.g., Yamavadevi or 
Jamavidevi, Amba (Sila) devi, VigveSvara Mahadeva, Kalki, Govinda 
deya, Galavaji, Sarya, Hanuman and Paragurama. The article refers to 
the various references and tries to identify the location of the temples 
of these gods.—R.M.P. 


386. Satya Vrat :— Historical References in Caturbhani and Their 
Bearing on Its Date. 


RUS, No. 5, 1970-71, pp. 143-49. 


References to certain historical events and personages in the 
Caturbhani enable us to determine its date with some precision. The 
Padmaprabhrtaka and the Übhayábhisárika make a covert reference to 
Kumaragupta I, who ruled from 415 A.D. to 455 A.D. Quotations from 
and references to Dattaka, an authority on erotics who seems to have 
flourished in the beginning of Christian era, give the upper limit of the 
plays. The achievements of Mahapratihara Bhadrayudha as detailed in 
the Padataditaka contain an unmistakable echo of Candragupta 
Vikramaditya's glorious victory over the Saka Satraps of Malava and 
Sauràstra. The events believed to have occurred near about 391 A.D. 
The physician Harigcandra, another participant in the assembly of rakes 
and rogues, has been identified with Bhattára Hari$candra, the author 
of Carakanyása. As the VisvaprakasakoSa would have it, he was a 
royal physician of Sahasarhka, a well known appellation of Candra- 


gupta II. Indrasvamin, the lord of Koņkaņa, alluded to in the ND 
Pádatáüditaka, is believed to be identical with Indradatta, mentioned on å 


a coin of the Traikitakas of West India. The house of Indra ruled in 
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South India and Konkana in the 5th century A.D. The art motifs 
embodied in the plays were peculiarities of the Gupta period. Thus the 
first half of the 5th century A.D. is the most suitable period to which 
the Caturbhani can be assigned.—Author. 


387. Satya Vrata :—Caturbhadnydmaitihyavrttam Tadracakalasca. 
(History in Caturbhani and Its Date), (In Sanskrit). 


Sag, IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 153-60. 


The author discusses in detail the date of Caturbhani. He traces a 
lot of historical facts in it and arrives at the conclusion that Caturbhani 
must have been composed in the first half of 5th century A.D. — S.N.S. 


388. Sharma, Divakar : —Samskrit Sahitya ke Vikasa mein Maharaja 
Anupa Singh ka Yogadàána. (Contribution of King Anupa Singh to 
the Development of Sanskrit Literature). (In Hindi) 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 48-54. 


King Anupa Singh Bikaner (born llth March 1638 A.D.) was a 
great scholar, poet and supporter of Sanskrit. Many Sanskrit poets 
eulogised him. He wrote many Sanskrit works, e.g., the Anüpaviveka, 
Pratisthaprayogacintámani, Sraddhaprayogacintamani, | Anüparatnávali 
Jayabhisekapaddhati and  Kautukasároddhüra. Wis letters to Jina 
Chandra Siri written in chaste Sanskrit are preserved in Abhaya Jain 
Library, Bikaner. He protected Sanskrit from the onslought of the 
Mughals by preserving Sanskrit works in his library. —R.M.P. 


389. Sharma, Diwakar :—Sastrino Vidyadharsya Vyaktitvam Krtitvam 
ca (Personality and Works of Vidyadhara Shastri). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp, 62-82. 


Life and works of Vidyüdhara Sastri are described in some detail. 
He was born in 1958 Vikrama eraina Brahmin family of Churu in 
Bikaner. He studied the Sàstras and latter became a teacher of 
Sanskrit. He is still serving the cause of Sanskrit literature by his 
writings and other activites. He has written more than fifteen poetical 
works. The Harandmamrita-mahakavyam, Vikramábhyudaya-champu, 
Matta-Lahari, Anandamandakini, Vicara-lahari, Sakuntala-vijfianam, Anu- 
bhava-satakam, Vikramavaibhavam, Vidyadharanitiratnam, Pürnánandam, 
Kalipalayanam, Durbalabalam, Lila-lahari, Sivapugpáfijalih, Himádri- 
Máhátmyam are some of his remarkable works which have been pub- 
lished up till now. Brief introductions to all these works are given 
separately and Slokas have been quoted. The Anubhavagatakam, 
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Vicaralahari, Kavya-vatika, Nava-bhárata-smprtih are some other notable 
works of Vidyadhara Sàstri—R.M.P. 


390. Sharma, K. V. :—Ksemendrakaver anupalabdhah Krtayah (Kse- 
mendra's Unavailable Works). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, HH, No. 2, 1966, pp. 130-41. 


The article deals with a number of unavailable works of Ksemendra 
referred to in some other books. The Amrta-taranga is a poem probably 
dealing with the episode of the churning of the ocean. Avasarasara 
appears to be an anthlogy of verses quoted in particular contexts to 
illustrate various rhetorical concepts. The Nitilatà appears to bea poem 
based on the Yuddhakanda of the Ramayana. The Padyakadambari 
appears to be a metrical transformation of Bana's Kadambari. The 
Pavanapaficásika is the name of one of the works. The Muktavali is the 
name of a poem dealing with various topics. The Munimatamimamsa 
appears to be a poem based on the story of the Mahabharata and deals 
primarily with the metaphysical thought. The Lavanyavatt appears to 
be another poem dealing with,different aspects of the contemporary 
society. The Bauddhávadanakalpalatá is available and edited twice but 
the 49th canto is missing and it may be available in the Tibetan 
manuscript. The Sasivamsam is a poem dealing with the life of a king 
of the lunar dynasty. The Vinayavalli appears to be a poem or a drama 
dealing with the Mahabharata history. The Nrpávali apears to be a 
poem dealing with the life of the kings of Kashmir. The Kanakajanaki 
appears to be a drama dealing with the ASvamedha performed by 
Rama after abandoning Sita. The Citrabharatam is a drama based on 
some Mahābhārata story. The Lalitaratnamálà is a drama dealing with 
the marriage of Udayana with Ratnavali, the princess of Ceylon. The 
Kavikarnikà is his work dealing with rhetorics. The Varsyayanasütrasara 
is a compendium based on the Kamasütra of Vatsyayana.— V.G.R. 


391. Sharma, K.V.:—Upahdsa-Kavir Nilakantha Diksitah. (Satire Poet 
Nilakantha Diksit). (In Sanskrit) 


VS, VI, No. 4, 1969, pp. 292-96. 


The sentiment of humour (Adsya rasa) is one of the many specialities 
of Mahakavi Nilakantha Diksita. He not only writes satirical pieces 
but also discloses the various faults of antagonists, teachers, magicians, 
astrologers, doctors, poets, creditors, informers, misers, businessmen, 
sons-in-law, etc. The faults in their nature, thought and behaviour are 
exposed in a very successful manner. The  Kali-vidambaná, the 
Anydapadesasataka and the Nala-caritra-nàtaka are the works which 
abound with humorous stanzas. The article is profusely quoted. Along 
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with Ksemendra, Bhallata, Damodara and other satirical poets, Nila 
Kantha Diksita also occupies a great place among the writers of 
humorous poetry in Sanskrit literature. —R.M.P. 


392. Sharma, K.V. :—4vijfiate Mahakavir Mentharajah. (Mentharaja, 
the Unknown Mahakavi). (In Sanskrit) 


VS, III, No. 4, 1966, pp. 318-25. 


Kalhana, the author of the Rajatarangini refers to Mentha in giving 
the life-history of Matrgupta, the king of Kashmir. Mentha read his 
Kavya, Hayagriva-vadha, before the king, but he was not felicitated by 
him. Therefore, being dejected, the poet. was about to throw it on the 
ground, but the king held the Kavya in a golden vessel. Matrgupta was 
appointed asthe governor of Kashmir by Vikramaditya who was the 
ruler of Ujjayini in the first half of the sixth century A.D. Hence the 
date of Mentha also is to be taken as the same.  Ràjasekhara tells 
us that Mentha's scholarship in the Kaávyasástra was tested in Ujjayini. 
Mentha's proficiency in the vaidarbhi speech, vakrokti, and rasa are 
warranted by Padmagupta, Soddhala and others. It appears that Mentha 
wrote a book based on the story of the Ramayana. in a number of 
anthologies or Subhágitas, the proverbial sayings of Mentha occur. 


—V.G.R. 


393. Sharma, Ramdutt :—Kalidasa Evam Kālidāsottara Kavyon men 


Sarasa. (The Crane in the Poetry of Kālidāsa and Post-Kalidasan 
Poets). (In Hindi). 


“Sod. Pat., XX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 71-76. 


Sarasa (the Indian crane or swan) has been mentioned in the works 
of Kalidasa, Bana, Bharavi, Subandhu, Dandin, and Magha. The 
references have been quoted. The sarasa has been used as a standard 
of companion in their works. The article gives an account of the bird 
and its habits. Bana describes this bird six times in the Kadambari 
and two times in the Harsacarita, Kalidasa mentions the sarasa seven 


times, while Bharavi, Subandbu, Dandin and Magha mention this bird 
3, 5, 2, and | times respectively. —R.M.P. 


394. Shastri Nemi Chand :—Sondgiri Siddhaksetra aur tatsambandhi 
Sahitya. (Sonagiri Siddhaksetra and Related Literature). (In Hindi). 


Ane., XXI, No. 1, 1968. pp. 8-12. 


The author discusses the date of the consecration (pratistha) of Sona- 
giri asa siddhakghetra. Examining the views of Shri Nathuram Premi 
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he decides on the basis of various inscriptions thatit was consecrated 
before the fifteenth century A.D. However, the temples were built there 
in tbe llth and 12 century A.D. According to him, the works belonging 
to the Siddhakshetra are: the Sarya-trailokya-jinalaya-jayamala, the 
Svarnacala- Máhátmya and three booklets on piija in Sanskrit as well 
as in Hindi. —S.N.S. 


395. Shastri, Nityanand :—Meghadiite Meghaparyayah Striparyayasca 
(Synonyms of ‘Megha’ and “Sir?” in Meghadüta). (In Sanskrit). 


Sàg., IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 176-86. 


[he author proves the appropriatenss of suggestion (Vyanjan- 
aucitya) of the synonyms of megha and stri in the Meghadüta. He 
concludes that each and every word of Kālidāsa suggests its own 
appropriateness, and there is not a single word exactly synonymous 
ofthe other.—S.N.S. 


396. Shukla, Chitra P. :—Some Thoughts on Ancient Indian Poetics. 
VUOJ, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 13-18. 


The dogmatism of the ancient Indian Poetics filled the Sanskrit 
literature with artificiality. Poetry for the poet became a means for 
displaying mastery over language, grammar and rhetoric. Poets like 
Sriharsa, Màgha and Bharavi concentrated their abilities on the 
achievement of artificial style and, thus, subordinated their samavedana 
to uktivaicitrya.—K.D.S. 


397. Siddhantshastri, Ravindra Kumar :— Dhvani- Vaibhavam. (Impor- 
tance of. Dhvani). (In Sanskrit). 
SSPC, LIII, No. 1-6, 1970, pp. 3-58. 


The author gives a lucid exposition of dhvani. He discusses in 
detail the different kinds of dhvani, namely vastu, alankara and rasa 
dhvani. Heshows the distinguishing features of Dhyani and gunibhüta 
vyangyad, describes the importance of dhvani and points out the 
transcendental nature of it.—S.N.S. 


398. Siddhantashastri, Ravindra Kumar :—Abhijfidnasakuntale Kali- 
dasasya Jivanadarsanam. (Kalidasa’s Philosophy of Life as Gleaned 
from the Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam). (In Sanskrit) 

SSPC, XLVIII, No. 7, pp. 144-47. 


From the benedictory stanzas of the three dramas of Kālidāsa we 
come to the conclusion that he had a strong belief in the existence P 
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of gods and the goodness of the mangnanimous. The worship of god in 
his eight forms suggests that he was a devotee of Siva whose grace, he 
believed, was conducive to the good of humanity. It also appears 
from various references that he believed in the existence of a number of 
gods. He firmly believed in the fruit of pumya and the sanctity of 
àsramas. From the references in the second and the third acts, it appears 
that Kalidasa had a liking for the sacrificial religion and the inherent 
power of the sacrificial material. 


He also believed in the chastity of the character of ladies who 
were devoted to their husbands. If the water of ablution is not 
offered to the manes and if the pinda-dana is not done, then the manes 
are afflicted. Thus Kālidāsa appears to be a follower of the Varnasrama 
dharma.—V.G.R. 


399. Siddhantashastri, Ravindra Kumar :— A/amkára-Svarüpa-vicarah. 
(Reflection on the Nature of Alamkaàra). (In Sanskrit). 


SSPC, XLVIII, No. 7, 1965, pp. 145.48. 


Just as bracelets and rings beautify the human body and hence 
are called ornaments or alamkáras, in the same manner the experts of 
the Kavyasastra call the figures like alliteration, metaphor and Aasavat 
as alamkára as they beautify the word, its meaning and rasa. Rightly 
has Vàmana said ‘‘Saundaryam alamkàrah". 


The alamkaras, again are better and superior means of beautifying 
poetry— better even than the gunas and the ritis. 


The alamkáàras, however, are non-permanent characteristics of word 
and its meaning while the gunas are their permanent charateristics. 
Riti also is a permanent characteristic of the word and its meaning. 
It is on this ground that the a/amkaras are classified as Sabdalamkaras, 
arthalamkaras and rasálamkàras,—V .G.R. 


400. Singaravelu, S. :— 4 Comparative Study of the Sanskrit, Tamil 
Thai and Malay Versions of the Story of Rama with Special 
Reference to the Process of Acculturation in the Southeast Asian 
Versions. 


JSS, LVI, Pt. 2, 1968, pp. 137-86. 
Examines four literary versions of the story of Rama : the Rama 


yana of Valmiki; the Tamil poetic version, Ramávatáram of Kamban; 
the Thai poetic version. Aamakirti or Ramakian of king Rama I of 
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Thailand; and the Malay narrative prose version Hikayat Seri Rama 
of an unknown author. After bringing out the numerous divergences 
and parallels in the different versions, the author concludes : 


1. Various motifs may appear in various combinations and these 
may undergo kaleidoscopic change. 


2. Certain forms or combinations may in the course of time 
gain currency asthe fittest, and these may be retained and 
more widely spread than the others. 


3. With allthe many variations, it is remarkable that the tale 
should retain a definite quality. 


4. Thetales exist in time and space—the telling of tales is not 
uniform in various parts of the world. 


5. The characters of literary versions are usually identified as 
national or regional cultural heroes. Similarly the events are 
localised.—P.G. 


401. Srinivasachari, M.S. :— Draksharama Bheemeswara Temple in 
Literature—4 Critical Historical study. 


QRHS, X, No. 4, 1970, pp. 217-23. 


Discusses the history of the Bhimegvara Saiva temple in Andhra. 
It was built by Chalukya Bhima I who reigned between A.D. 890-922. 
There are nearly 400 inscriptions. It is celebrated in the Skandpurána, the 
Anargharaghava of Murari and the Balaramayana of Rajasekhara, in the 
Prakrit Kavya Lilavati by Kuntala and in the Telugu literature ranging 
from the 11th Century A.D. The writer concludes that the deity might 
have been known as Bhime$vara long before Chalukya Bhima.—G.B. 


402. Sriramamurthy, G. :— The Poetry of Sankara : Minor Works. 
AP, XL,, No. 10, 1969, pp. 453-57. 


Sahkara's name is associated with innumerable poems both long 
and short, but one cannot be definite about their authenticity. 
There is consensus of opinion among scholars in regarding 
16 minor works as Sankara's works. These works (list has been given 
in the article) are not only great philosophical composition, incorpora- 
ting the highest spiritual truths, butalso beautiful poetic works of 
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considerable value. The contexts of some of these works have been 
critically examined. Sankara’s mastery over the art of prosody, his 
uncanny skill in bringing sweet sounding simple words together with 
his grip over rhetoric and deep insight into human psychology all 
these are revealed in his minor works and they make him a great poet. 


—D.B.S 


403. Stcherbatsky, Th. :— Theory of Poetry in India. 
IS, X, No. 4, 1969, pp. 289-314. 


The present work is translated for the first time from Russian into 
English. The author describes in brief the origin and development of 
Indian poetics and examines the concepts of Rasa, Riti and Alamkara. 
Discussing the theory of Rasa he observes : if from this theory we may 
remove what is specifically Indian, it will be exactly the same as given 
by Leo Tolstoy in his book on art. He explains the theory of Dhvani 
and the varieties of suggested meaning. In the end, he discusses the 
style (Riti), qualities (gunas) as well as rhetoric figures (alamkàras). He 
points out also the difference between the earlier and the later views, 
in addition to the difference between Greek-Roman and Indian views. 


—S.N.S. 
404.  Thakar, J.P. :— Fauna in Bharavi, 


JOIB, XXI, No. 3, 1971, pp. 228-29. 


Attempts at a critical survey of the fauna as mentioned by Bharavi 
in his poem Kiratarjuniyam. The rich fauna referred to in Bhàravi's work 
includes quadrupeds like Asva, Camari, Gaja, Go, Gomdyu, Indragopa, 
Mahisa, Mrga, Rasabha, Simha, Varaha, Vrsabha, etc; flying animals 
like Balaka, Bhramara, Cakora, Cakravaka, Garutmat, Hamsa, Kaka, 
Kokila, Kurari, Mayüra, Sárasa, Suka; creeping animals such as snakes; 
and aquatic animals like Mina, Makara, Páfihina and water-snakes. 


—K.K.M. 


405. Tripathi, Radhavallabha :—Kalidasasya virarasánusilanam. (A 
Study of Virarasa in Kālidāsa). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp. 61-68. 


Although Srügàra-rasa, the sentiment of love, has been the main 
theme of Kálidása's works, yet unlike Amaruka and others, he has 
not neglected other sentiments. The sentiment of heroism (Virarasa) 
depicted by Kālidāsa has been considered under four heads : Danavira, 


Dharma-vira, Yuddha-vira and Dayd-vira. Very often the heroes 
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of Kalidasa are Dàna-viras. Dilipa, Raghu and Megha are examples. 
Sankara and Rama are Dharma-viras. Purüravas, Dusyanta and Raghu 
are examples of Yuddha-viras. Dilipa, DaSaratha, and Megha again may 
be described as fine examples of Dayd-vira. The vira-rasa of Kalidasa 
is not very vigorous. It contains tenderness and therefore is criticized 
by some critics. Idealism and discipline dominate the Vira-rasa of 
Kālidāsa. A sense of self-control pervades throughout these characters. 
Critics of Kalidasa are refuted.—R.M.P. 


406. Tripathi, Radhavallabha :— UnavimSasatake Gitikavyasya Vikasah. 
(Development of Lyric poetry in Nineteenth century). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., VIII, No. 4, 1970, pp. 193-224. 


Sanskrit lyric poetry in the nineteenth century is very rich. 
A variety of trend is found in this branch of literature. Elegies as well 
as poems expressing nationalism are the most to be found. These lyrics 
have bzen classified under seven hcads, depending on the various senti- 
ments expressed by them. Their language is neither very simple nor 
very difficult, On the one hand, the poets describe the past glory of 
India and on the other, present a bright future of India for national 
building. Short sketches of poets’ lives and a brief introduction to 
their poems are given. Forty six poets are dealt with. Casual quotations 
are also given. —R.M.P. 


407. Tripathi Radhavallabha :— Kalidasiya-Kavya-Jagat. (The Poetic 
World of Kalidasa. (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., IX,No. 2, 1970, pp.143-52, 


The author gives a brief but comprehensive appreciation of Kalidàsa s 
poetry and examines critically the views of different writers with regard 
to it. —S.N.S. 


408 Tripathi, Ramashankar :—Mrcchakatika ka Karta Südraka. 
(Südraka, the Author of the Mrcchakatika). (In Hindi). 


Pra., XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 31-39. 


The author assumes that the details given in the introduction of 
the Mrechakatika can be attributed to the historical sage-king Südraka, 
the ruler of Ujjayini, as is clear on the basis of certain literary 
evidences,— P.G. 
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409. Upadhye, A.N. :—The Vildsavai of Sadharana. 


JSU, II & III, Nos. 3,4,5, & 6, 1969-70,pp. 1-30. 


The author on the basis of MSS. material, presents a brief study 
of the Vilasavat, a narrative poem in Apabhrarhga, composed by Sadh- 
arana, also called Siddhasena Süri. He gives some biographical details 
about the poet and discusses his date. 


The Vildsavai is divided into eleven Samidhis. The author 
attempts to analyse the contents of them one by one. He also discusses 
the source, theme and poetic genius of the poetas well as the matter 
and style, etc., of the composition. He concludes : “A critical edition 
of V.isan urgent necessity, and its grammatical detail will have to be 
studied in comparison with the rules of Hemacandra". The text of the 
Samdhis I is published at the end.—S.N.S. 


410. Upadhye, P. M. :— Kuvalayamálà : A Cultural Study. 


JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 148-54. 


The Kuvalayamala of Uddyotanasüri is a unique form of literature in 
Prakrit ; a Campü and a Sankirnakathá. It is in Maharastri Prakrit- 
prose and poetry together with Sanskrit, Apabhram$a and Pi$aci 
usages. Samkirna-katha is threefold—Dharma, Artha and Kama Katha. 
The Kuvalayamald is a Dharma-katha. The auhor refers to several writers 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit, e.g., Padalipta, Hala. Gunadhya, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Bana, etc. There are many de$ya words in the work such as 
ladaha, madapphara, etc. The country was referred to as Bharata with 
grama, nagara kheta, kabadda and pattana. Dindra and rüpaka were 
the currency. Hindu gods are mentioned but Jainism shines brilliantly. 
Oblations were offered to the yaksas, bhütas, pi$acas, etc. Grammar 
and the six systems of philosophy were known. Tantric cult seemed to 
have exercised its influence. The marriage ceremony is described, etc. 
Svayamvara was in vogue, but a woman was not allowed much freedom 
after marriage. Sati was prevalent. Geographical information is provided 
by the mention of rivers like the Ganga, Sindhu, Narmada, Godavari; 
mountains like the Vindhya, Malaya; cities like Vanita, Ko$ambi, Kanci, 
Ujjayini, Taksagila, Dvaraka, Campa, Ayodhya, etc. This would suggest 

Uddyotana Süri's profound knowledge of languages, people, their 
customs and manners and the geography of the country; and he seems 


to have travelled widely.—S.R. 
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411. Upadhyaya, Ramji :— Meghdütànusilanam. (A Study of the 
Meghdüta). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag., VIII, No. 3, 1968, pp. 22-40. 


The article begins with a brief history of lyric poetry. The place of 
the Meghadiita in Sanskrit lyric poetry is rightly described as the first and 
the best. Thestory of this work is briefly presented. Yaksa is the hero 
and Yaksini, the heroine. Their character is elaborately described. Megha 
is Udatta Nàgaraka. His character asa messenger is explained. The 
beauty of nature as depicted in the poetry is presented with a deep sense 
of literary taste. Heavenly and earthly greatness is beautifully presen- 
ted in the Maghadüta. Vyafijaná is the secret of Kàlidasa's style. His 
genius has appeared in so many ways. The fitness of the Mandakranta 
as the suitable metre for this work is elaborately described. Urban 
culture is the main theme of the work. The wide popularity?of the work 
is described in the end. Many authors are quoted. — R.M.P. 


412. Yasin, Madhvi :—Kalhana and his Rajatarangini. 
CF, XII, Nos. 3-4, 1970,pp. 47-51. 


Kalhana like most of the ancient Indian authors of note shares self- 
abnegation. He was son of Capanaka, a Brahmin by caste. Kalhana 
is the Prakrit from of the Sanskrit word Kalyana. His work Rajataran- 
gini must bea work of mature age. His literary training is strictly 
traditional. The Rájatarangini is a class by itself. It is divided in eight 
books and contains about 8000 verses. Its language is flowery and is 
donned in fanciful imagery. His work seta tradition for historical 
writing. He advocates historical impartiality. Santa rasa or the sentiment 
of resignation pervades his work. The earlier part of the Rajatarangini 
is more of a fiction; the latter part is real history.—R.M.P. 
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413. Bishop, Donald H..—F. Max Müller, 19 Century Universalist. 
IAC, XVIII, No.2, 1969, 24-31. 


As we look at the interaction of East and West in the nineteenth 
century, we see that there were at least three types of westerners who 
came to, or were interested in, the Orient in that period. They are the 
exploiter, the converter and the universalist. Max Miiller is one of the 
best examples of the last type. His mind was given to truth and recon- 
ciliation and his works are characterized by tolerance, open-mindedness, 
acceptance, unselfishness, and magnanimity of mind and spirit. One of 
his objectives was to bring about a pluralistic world, and pluralism is 
a corollary of true religion also. Max Müller, undoubtedly, was a 
genuine universalist, having his faith in the world unity of all 
religions. — M.C. 


414. Cammann, Schuyler :— Islamic and Indian Magic Squares Pt. LI. 


HR, VIII, No. 4, 1969, pp. 271-99. 


In Islamic and Hindu cultures many people put on rings or amulets 
figured with magic diagrams composed of letters.- In both these cultures, 
they also put on rectangular patterns of numbers which are considered 
to be effective as protective charms. Modern Western scholars, however, 
do not consider these rectangular patterns to be magical in their effect. 
Many modern Western mathematicians take such squares to be mathe- 
matical curiosities or amusing games. They relegate these rectangular 
patterns of numbers to the minor category of mathematical recreations. 

—A.K.S. 


415. Datta, Kali Kumar :— The Ritual of Manuscripts. 
OH, XIX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 1-29 
In ancient India manuscripts were objects of reverence and worship, 
and just like the foundation of temples and installation of icons, pro- 
duction of manuscripts and their free distribution also were looked upon 
as works of piety deserving high religious merits. 
A priest's manual belonging to c. 8th century A.D., the earliest 
available manuscript of which is dated 1531 A.D., gives us a very in- 


teresting account ofa ritual in which manuscripts were worshipped 
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with devotion and respect just like a deity. Wealthy people were in- 
duced to get the manuscripts on various subjects copied by properly 
qualified scribes and to distribute them to scholars with a view to 
earning religious merits. Manuscripts were ceremoniously written, 
compared, led through the streets in processions with fanfare and page- 
antry, and then recited- before the public gatherings prior to their dis- 
tribution to scholars or preservation in temples or private libraries. 
There were elaborate rules for materials to be used, modes of writing, 
comparing, recital and preservation. 


This account throws a new light on the history of education and 
the growth of libraries prevalent in India in olden times.— Author. 


416. Gayatonde, Shakuntala N. : — Pragmatism in Ancient and Modern 
Education. 
AP, XL, No. 1, 1969,pp. 31-33. 


The basic principles of pragmatism are found as much predomi- 
nant in ancient education as in modern. The keynote of Pragmatism is 
that one should always do whatever would be useful and vital to life. 
The aim of education in ancient India was to prepare the student for 
any type of hardship he might have to face in life. Studenthood, an 
a$rama, was a period of religious and moral discipline like Brahmacarya, 
begging, etc. However, the pragmatsim in Indian education was the 
outcome of high idealism. Vocationl education and industrial training 
were also a part of Indian education. Therefore, if the pragmatic aspects 
of ancient and modern education are synchronized, education will 


contribute best to the development and progress of man and society. 
—H.S.S. 


417. Gupta, Asha :—George Abraham Grierson: Vyaktitva. (George 
Abraham Grierson : His Personality and Works). (In Hindi). 
Hind, XXIX, No. 2-4, 1268, pp pp.46-59. 


Gives a short life-sketch of Grierson and his monumental survey 
of various languages and dialects of diferent regions of India, e.g,, 
Kashmiri, Pafüjabi, Bengali, Hindi (including Awadhi, Braja, etc.) 
and many others. —M.C. 


418. Jha, Taja Shankar :— Some Rare and Unpublished Documents in 
the Darbhanga Raj Archives on Linguistic Problems in Modern India. 


JHR, XI, No. 1. 1968,pp. 1-19. 
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language by the civil, military aud medical officers of the East India 
Company and also by other Europeans working in British India. It also 
contains a list of elementary books on the subject. The second is the 
court proceeding in Sanskrit, which formed the language of important 
documents in the estate until the judicial administration also was taken 
over by the Company's government. The third is.a minute of 1871 of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, on the Hindi- 
Urdu controversy. The fourth is an order of Maharaja Lakshmishwar 
Singh of about this period for promoting the cause of Hindi. And the 
last is a correspondence on the state of Bengali language in the 
curriculum of Bihar Schools.— Author. 


419. Majumdar, R.C. :— Romesh Chander Dutt. 
JIH, XLVIIT, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 1-5. 


Relates thelife and works of R.C. Duttof Bengal. Besides his 
works on the Peasantry and Literature of Bengal as well as on Econo- 
mic histories of India under the Early British Rule and in the Victorian 
Age, his magnum opus is the Bengali translation of the Rgveda. Among 
other works are his English translations of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, and nine volumes of Hindu-Süstra with text and Bengali 
translations, besides some historical novels in Bengali.—S.R. 


420. Nandi, S.K, :— Aesthetic and Moral Values. 
BRMIC, XXI, No. 11-12. 1970, pp. 242-48. 


The author examines Moore's thesis of the indefinability of the 
concept of good. He also shows that this indefinability can be found 
in many Indian philosophical systems. In the Vedanta, the concept of 
good is considered to be an ontological category. In the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-Gitd, the aesthetic value is considered to be essentially 
tied up with the concepts of truth and bliss. The influence of the Indian 
metaphysical concepts can be traced in the aesthetic theories of modern 
Indian literary artists, notably Tagore:—A.K.S. 


421. Narayanan, S.:—Sree Guruvayurappan. 
BJ, XVII, No: 10, 1970, pp, 58-63. 


Traces the origin of the deity Sri Guruvayurappan—the abode of 
Lord Krishna; the contributions of his devotees Melpathur Narayana 
Bhattathiripad, the author of the Narayaneeyam, and of Pont 
Namboodripad; the visit of Adi Sankara to this temple; the o E 
Guruvayur Ekadasi and other festivals such as Krishnam Attam Mas 


Narayana Japam, etc.—P.G. 
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422. Paradkar, M.D. :—Süradása's Indebtedness to Sanskrit 
Literature. 


IA, V, No. 2, 1971,pp. 93-98. 


Süradasa's indebtedness to the devotional Sanskrit literature like 
stotras, Gita Govinda and Bhágavata Purana for various ideas, and how 
he expressed them through the media of hissongs and couplets, are 
revealed in this paper by slokas and Vraja Bhasa verses side by side. 
It is affirmed that Süradàsa in his magnum opus 'Sürasagara' has not 
literally rendered the Sanskrit couplets but he introduced the element 
of sweetness and delicacy when he transformed it in Vraja Bhasa. There 
is a stamp of individuality in each of his devotional songs (Bhajans)). 
— J.B.K. 


423.  Parpola, Asko :—/ndological Studies in Scandinavia. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 218-25. 


The Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, founded in 1967, 
has many scholars working on different branches of Indology. To cite 
a few, Parpola et al are going to publish a critical edition and computer 
printed concordance of the available Harappan inscriptions; the Danish 
linguist, Rasmus Rask, is compiling a Pali grammar; Buddhist Pañca- 
raksá texts with their Tibetan and Mongolian translations have been 
edited by Simonsson; parts of the fragments of early Sanskrit and 
Chinese Buddhist texts recovered from Central Asia have been publis- 
hed by Reuter and Aalto; Skoeld has published studies on Indian gram- 
marians and edited the difficult Pali grammar of Aggavarisa.—sS.R. 


424. Perumal, V. :—Ancient Tamil Society in Sangam Literature. 


QRHS, X, No. 3, 1970-71,pp. 165-70. 


The Sangam Age (B.C. 500 to A.D. 200) is the Golden Age of the 
Tamils. Tholkappiam (Grammar), Pathupattu (Ten idylls), Ettuthogai 
(eight anthologies), Thirukkural (Ethics), Silappathikaram and Manimekalai 
(Twin Epics) form the Sangam literature. The educational concept of 
arts and sciences was clearly mentioned by Thiruvalluvar in his 
Thirukkural. ‘Divide and consume’ was the social ethics practised by 
the people of the Sangam Age. The ancient Tamil culture is a harmo- - 
nious synthesis of materialism and spiritualism. Ancient Tamilnadu 
had a very prominent place in the world map of history, arts, culture, 
learning and civilization— Author. 
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425. Rao, P. Nagaraja :— Mahatma Gandhi and Hinduism. 
AP, XL, No. 4, 1969, pp. 154-56. 


Gandhian thought is inspired by Hindu traditions although it has 
assimilated many foreign influences. Gandhi presents a unified out- 
look on life and he lived through the moral values before accepting 
their truth. The main source fashioning his thought was the Gita. 
However, Gandhian way of life affirms the central doctrines of the 
Vedanta. Accordingly, the unity of life, the fellowship of faiths and 
service to God through service to man, are the concepts of Dharma 
according to Gandhi—H.S.S. 


426. Reddiar, N. Subbu:— 7he Nālāyiram and the Tirumuyais : A Bird's 
Eye comparative view. 


VUOJ, XIV, Pt. 2,1971, pp, 77-82. 


The Nalayiram and the Tirumurais bear many close resemblances as 
they are products of the Bhakti period. Even the legends regarding the 
canonical arrangement are similar. In the history of Saivite hymnology, 
the idea of collecting all the hymns occurs to the Cola emperor whereas 
in the other, it occurs to a poor bráhmin. Puranic stories occurring 
in both are adapted to extol their God as the Supreme Being, some- 
times stress being laid on the different aspects of the same episode. 
The norms followed in the arrangements of the hymns in both the 
canons are more or less similar.—Author. 


427. Rocher, Rosane :—The Beginning of Indological Studies. 
JATH, IIT, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 1-16. 


Sir William Jones founded the Asiatic Society in Calcutta on the 
I5th January, 1784. Butthe birth date of Indology may go back to 
1772 when Warren Hastings arrived in Calcutta. He was against 
imposing British Jaws on the Indians and therefore, had a vast treatise 
of Hindu Laws compiled by eleven Pandits. Its translation into English 
was entrusted to Nathaniel Brassey Halhead who knew Persian and 
worked with the help of an intermediary. It bore the title “A Code 
of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinations of the Pandits." Much more interes- 
ting than the translation is Halhead's own long Preface to it. He 
rejects the idea that India was ever influenced by Greece or Rome 
and rather supposed that the Greeks received a great part of their 
knowledge from Hindoostan. 


In 1778, just before he sailed, he published in Hooghly the first 
Grammar of the Bengali Language. He took home a collection of Indian 
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manuscripts which mainly included grammars, alankdra texts, the epics 
as well as translation of Sanskrit texts in Persian, Bengali and Hindi. 
In 1787, Halhead was working on the geographical aspect of the 
treatise in Persian on the cosmogony, geographical and astronomical 
systems and the mythology and historical legends of the Hindus 
compiled by Karparam, a Munshi of the East India Company. Stress 
on Halhead’s manuscripts is laid to show how important Persian 
sources have been in the early study of Hinduism.—S.R. 


428. Sadhu. S.L. :—Folklore Tales and Songs (of Kashmir). 
CF, XIT, Nos. 3-4, 1970, pp. 36-46. 


Folklore consists of folk songs, ballads, riddles, proverbs, legends, 
myths and folktales which embody superstitions, traditions, customs, 
feeling and aspirations of the common man. Kashmir has a very rich 
folklore. Myths woven around natural objects, dieties, man and women 
form the theme of this folklore. Places like Seshanaga, Susramnag, 
Karkotnag, Anantnag, etc. prove the worship of serpents or Nagas in 
the valley. Hindu, Muslim and local myths and legends abound. 
Riddles, proverbs, fables, tales and folksongs offer a very rich field of 
study for scholars.—R.M.P. 


429. Sarkar, Himansu Bhusan:— Non-Violent Non-cooperation in World 
History: A Brief Survey (up to 1900 A.D.). 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 63-72. 


The earliest examples of individual satyagraha are those of Socrates 
and Jesus who refused to compromise with what they considered to 
be wrong, and became martyrs. Another form of non-violent non- 
cooperation is hijrat or exodus of subject people or of racial or religious 
minorities. The Pilgrim Fathers left their homeland and settlements 
at Plymouth for religious persecution. The earliest example of Aijrat 
is furnished by Josepelan which was enslaved by Pharaoh Ramesec 
II of Egypt (1292-1225 B.C.), and fhat of Moses who organised 
a non-violent revolt of the clan and led it to the oasis of Kadesh. In 
933 B.C., the northern tribe of Palestine refused to pay taxes to Raho- 
bam, son of Soloman. In 494 B.C., the exploited Plebeians, oppressed 
by debt, seceded en masse to the Sacred Mount. The persecution of 
the Christians during the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antonius (161-180 
A.D.) and Decius (249-51) caused their migration. 


In India, the followers of Chaitanyadeva resorted to civil disobe- 
dience and defied the orders of a bigoted Muslim Qazi who assaulted 
religious parties performing náma-Samkirtana. Hijrat was provoked 
by the rapaciousness of English supervisors of the East India Company 
between 1765 and 1857. A non-violent no-tax campaign was launched 
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by the people of Benares, Bengal and Bihar against enforced houses-tax 
and Regulation XV, of 1810. Unable to bear the tyranny of Minh- 

* Mang, emperor of Annam (1820-40), streams of Christians migrated 
ona largescale. In Bengal, non-violent non-cooperation was resorted 
to by peasants against the indigo-planters (1859-62). 


Gandhiji’s life is rich with examples of individual resistance to 
the unjust exercise of authority by Government.—S.R. 


430. Shamsuddin :—Status of Women in India. 
IAC, XVIII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 58-60. 


Before the status of women came to be regarded inferior in India, 
which was probably in Manu's time, they enjoyed high social status and 
economic freedom. In ancient India (ref. süktas and hymns of the 
Rgveda), women were treated as true, equal partners with men. Some 
have been cited as Rsikas (comparable in wisdom to Rshis), Brahma- 
vadinis (who lived a life of strict discipline) and Brahmachárinis (who 
were being educated prior to their grhasthdsrama as wives of equally 
intelligent husbands called manisis). Upanisads speak of women- 
philosophers and thinkers, and debaters (for example, Gargi); GrAyasüt- 
ras, of women being both learned and faithful (pandita ca pativratà); 
and Patañjali’s Mahabhdsya, of armed bodyguards in Chandragupta 
Maurya’s court. Buddhism continued this tradition by holding women 
quite eligible to be bhiksunis.—S.N. 


431. Sohoni, S.V.:—Banabhatta’s Account of Pearls from Manaar Straits. 
JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, 1970, pp. 131-34. 


Banabhatta in his Harsa-Carita, in the context ofthe history ofa 
string of pearls obtained by Nagarjuna from a king, gives the account 
of formation of pearls which is also stated by Elder Pliny. The seaboard, 
with whicb the pearl fishing of Ceylon is associated, is the famous Gulf 
or straits of Manaar, which adjoins Nagadvipa. Pliny has referred to 
the island of Taprobane as the most productive of pearls. 


It would be apparent that both Pliny and Banabhatta have referred 
to the pearls of the Gulf of Manaar.—S.R. 
432.  Vaish, Y.N.:— T.S. Eliot and the East. 
MR, CXXIV-VI, No. 5, 1970, pp. 329-38. 


Shows how T.S. Eliot was influenced by the fundamental concepts 
of Indian Philosophy, particularly that of self-realization as enunciated 
in the Bhagavad Gitd.—A.K.S. 
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XII-A PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(BUDDHIST) 


433. Abe, Masao :—Zen and Western Thought. 
IPQ, X, No. 4, 1970, pp. 501-41. 


The author discusses in detail both Zen (the eastern Buddhism) and 
Western thought. He says, the two differ greatly in their concrete under- 
standing of what the ideal and universal are. “Being? and “Ought” 
were established as fundamental principles in an absolute sense by 
Aristotle and Kant respectively. However, ‘‘Nothingness’” or “Non- 
being" has never come to be regarded as a basic principle of metaphy- 
sics in the West. It was Nagarjuna who accomplished in an extremely 
radical form the grounding of ‘‘Non-being” as the fundamental principle 
of all things. Zen must be said to transcend any one of the three funda- 
mental categories of ‘Being’, ‘Ought’ and ‘Nothingness’, This means 
that Zen stands on the position of the thorough transcendence of Being 


and Non-being—S.N.S. 


434. Bapat, P.V. :—Krt in a Buddhist Sanskrit Vinaya Text. 
JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 58-62. 


An unpublished Vinaya-sütra of Gunaprabha has the following 
passage : ‘‘Masitirthya’”’ iti pravrajyártham upa sankrantam prcched 
upasampádakás ca. Na anárádhitacittam utspjya $akyam Agneyah ca 
iatilam Tirthyam pravrájayeyur upasampádayeyur và. Krd etat Tirthya- 
nàradhitadi-Tirthyánia-Varjam. This means that in the above passage 
all the words except those that are underlined are Krt. In a subsequent 
sūtra we have Krt dasah. As explained in a fragmentary commentary 
on the same by Gunaprabha himself, it means: “Masi dasa” iti 
pravrajyartham upa-sankrantam prcched upasampādakāś ca; na dàsam 
pravrájayeyur upasampádayeyur veti. So it is obvious that the word Krt 
is a technical term used for words or expressions already previously used 
but subsequently omitted to avoid repetition, though they are implied in 
connection with the word to which it is prefixed. This apparently 
corresponds to Pe or Payyálam in Pali which, however, signifies the 
- omission of intermediate words, the first and the last in the omitted 
passage being expressly mentioned.—Author. 


435. Barua, Sudhir :— Restoration of Buddhist Monuments. 


WB, XVIII, No, 6, 1970, pp, 151-52. 
Dr. D. Seckel has rightly observed that Ceylon’s highest cultural 
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priorities should be more money for archaeological conservation and 
many more archaeologists. A survey of sites like Sigiriya, Anuradha- 
pura, Mihintale and Polonnaruwa cleariy testifies to the magnificence of 
the historical ruins. Scholars are struck by the vast amount of redis- 
covery and conservation still to be done. — M.C. 


436. Boeles, J. J. :— The Buddhist Tutelary Couple Hariti and Pāñcika, 
Protectors of Children, from a Relief at the Khmer Sanctuary in 
Pimai. 


JSS, LVI, Pt, 2, 1968, pp. 187-206, 


The lintel above the northern inner door of the main prasada of the 
recently restored Khmer sanctuary at Pimai, seems to show a representa- 
tion of the Buddhist tutelary couple Hariti and her husband Paàficika, 
well known in the iconography of Mahayana and Vajravàna in India. 
The author gives a description of the figures as seen on the lintel. He 
describes the legend of the Yaksi Hariti and the Yaksa Pàficika, recorded 
in the Buddhist text. Discussing the matter critically and compara- 
tively, he concludes that these figures represent Hàriti and her husband 
Pancika as a tutelary couple and protectors of small children. — S. N.S. 


437. Bongard—Levin, G.N. :—On Buddhist Studies in the USSR. 
JASC, No. XI, 1969, pp. 6-11. 


The Soviet scholars pay great attention to Buddhist studies for the 
following-reasons, viz., (1) their country has a Buddhist population, 
(2) it has also a large collection of Buddhist MSS., and (3) all Soviet 
orientalists realize the role of Buddhism in the historical and cultural 
development of the Eastern countries in the past and present times. The 
first references to the Buddha and his followeres are found in the ancient 
chronicles of old Russia. Alfanacy Nikitin, the first Russian merchant 
to visit India in the 15th century, wsites about the Buddha’s religion in 
his diaries. The interest in Buddhism increases at the end of the 17th 
century, when Buddhist Lamaism penetrates into a region of the Russian 
state. Buddhists are mentioned in the Russian documents of the 18th 
century. But it was only in the 19th century that the genuine study of 
Buddhism began in Russia. The founder of the school of Buddhism here 
being Minayeff (1840-1890). Besides being the author of several works 
on Buddhism, he published important Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 
The investigations of Minayeff were carried on by his numereous disciples, 
the most important of whom were Oldenburg and Stcherbatsky, who 
were the founders of the world-famous series Bibliotheca Buddhica. A 
talented pupil of Stcherbatsky, Obermiller took up the study of such 

Sanskrit and Tibetan Buddhist works as the Prajfüapáramitd. Those | 
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Russian scholars, whose field of investigation is Ceylon, are working on 
a translation of the ancient chronicle of Ceylon, the Mahdadvamsa. The 
new archaeological findings of Buddhist culture in Soviet Central Asia 
deserve a special mention. The archaeological investigations were 
carried out under the guidance of Stavisky and Litvinsky in two separate 
areas respectively. Central Asia played an important role in the 
dissemination of Buddhism in the Far East. Arriving from India to 
Central Asia, many elements of Buddhist culture were considerably 
modified through the impact of local traditions. —B.B. 


438. Chattopadhayaya, Herambanath :-Bauddhapratyaksavimarsah. (An 
Examination of Perception in Buddhism). (in Skt.). 


SSPC, LIII, Nos. 1-6, 1970, pp. 67-79. 


The author begins with the discussion of two prameyas, i.e. svalak- 
sana and samanya-laksana held in the Buddhist logic. He explains the 
etymological meaning of the term pratyaksa and examines critically the 
definition of pratyaksa given by Vasubandhu, Dinnága as well as 
Dharmakirti—S.N.S. 


439. Crawford, S. Cromwell :—American Youth and the Buddha. 


WB, XVIII, No. 8, 1970, pp. 199-200. 


The Buddha is undoubtedly a *man for all seasons', and we do him 
injustice when we confine the Buddha to the Buddhists. In fact, atheists, 
agnostics, humanists, idealists and rationalists have also acknowledged 
him as the Enlightened One. The Buddha had a certain style with 
which he approached life's deepest problems. It is this style which 
appeals to men whose minds are otherwise as diverse as the four seasons 
of the year. That is why it has importance even in modern American 


life and society. —M.C. 


440. Dhammasuddi, Chao Khun Sobhana :— Heart of the Buddha's 
Teaching. 


WB, XVIII, No. 7, 1970, pp. 171-72. 


Meditation is the very heart of the Buddha's teaching. The teaching 
of the Buddha contains the solution to all problems involving self- 
discipline and detachment from greed, hatred and self-delusion; but 
insight meditation has always been the only way to perceive both the 
problem and the solution for oneself. — S. N.S. 
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441. Dutt, S. :— How India Dealt with Buddhism. 
IAC, XVIII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 4-9. 


The author discusses the origin, development as wellas decline of 
Buddhism, together with the anti-Buddhist movements in India. He 
shows the differences between Buddhism in its earlier and later states. 
He gives a review of the influence and interactions between Hinduism 
and Buddhism and says that in its Zantrika stage, Buddhism was 
hardly the ‘pure’ Buddhism of its prime. He arrives at the conclusion 
“The disappearance of Buddhism from India means its disappearance 
from a functional role of society. But it is well known how its opera- 
tion still continues". Thus, a Crypto-Buddhism (Buddhism in its 
disguised form) is so deeply ingrained in the Hindu mind that it cannot 
be eliminated. — S. N.S. 


442, Farkas, Mary :— The Practice of the Theravada. 
WB, XVIII, No. 7, 1970, pp. 177-79. 


The author shows that the Four Noble Truths are the essence of 
Buddhism, their practice forms the very foundation of Buddhism, and if 
any one likes to try this practice, training is available in Burma. He 
discusses in detail the Four Noble Truths and the instructions for the 
training given in Burma.—S.N.S. 


443. Haldar, Jnanranjan :— Cosmogony in Pali Literature. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 108-12. 


Pali Buddhist literature does not speak of Creator-God and has no 
creation theory. It mentions the never ending cycles of destruction and 
renovation of the Universe, which is considered to be pre-Buddhistic 
and evolved by the post-Vedic Aryan mind. Digha and Majjhima 
Nikayas refute the Brahman as creator. Pali literature says that the 
regions from Vehapphala to Arupa- Brahmaloka are indestructible. This 
suggests that there is no origin or end of the world. 


However, the world system, long after its destruction by fire, begins 
to revolve with the power of the united merit of all orders of beings in 
existence. There occur great many mythical processes and the world is 
renovated after its destruction by fire, water and wind.—S.R. 


444. Holman Tom :—Theravdada and Psychology. 
WB, XIX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 3-4. 


A careful analysis shows that what Buddhism seeks to transcend 
and what psychology seeks to explain are to a great extent the same 
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thing—man's relationship to his environment. The psychological 
research in the effects of isolation and sensory deprivation on perception 
and personality offers a valuable insight into the nature of Buddhist 
meditation. A large part of Buddhist doctrine is psychological in 
nature, which is based on a rigorous analysis of human experience from 
the phenomenological level. Experimental Psychology, after Watson, 
shows closeness to Buddhism on three points, which may be called the 
‘inside’ and the ‘outside’ methods. Experimental Psychology conceives 
man’s relationship to the environment as totally passive, but man’s 
dependence on his environment is carried to its logical conclusion in the 
Buddhist doctrine of no-self or no-soul. In the field of Behaviour 
theraphy, the system of disciplined alertness as taught by Buddha, 
brings not only relaxation to the body but mental stability and calmness 
also. in order to transcend the enviromment, Buddhism teaches the 
solitude of dissolution.—H.S.S. 


145. Holman Tom ;—Theravdda and Psychology I-/I. 
WB, XIX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 36-38. 


Experimental Psychology in West has not developed the soterilogical 
concerns of Buddhism, but the psychological investigations into isolation 
and sensory deprivation definitely offer insight into the question of 
whether or not one can transcend his dependence on the environment. 
Three kinds of isolation have been described in detail. Experiments on 
isolation have been performed by various western psychologists. 
Buddhist meditation has some similarty with the isolation and depriva- 
tion upto which the experimental psychology has reached. The various 
sensory deprivation experiments, performed by the experimental psycho- 
logists suggest that in a situation of extreme isolation, conditioned 
habits of perceiving and thinking tend to break down. This corroborates 
‘the experience of meditation. How one uses this breakdown depends on 
his preparation. Buddhism uses it for transcending those habits.—H.S.S. 


446. Huyen-vi Thich :— Right Way to Freedom from Bondage-III, 
WB, XIX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 6-8. 


The third principle according to Buddhism is that every kind of 
action springs from some sources. These sources are known as hetu 
(roots). They are said to be six in number (i) Lobha (ii) Dosa 
(iii) Moha (iv) Alobha, (v) Adosa, and (vi) 4moha. They have further 
sub-divisions leading upto 81 mundane thoughts and 40 supramundane 
thoughts. Allimmoral thoughts spring from the former three roots 
which make mind utterly blind. Just opposite to these three evil roots 
are three good roots which give rise to good thoughts.—H.S.S. 
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447. Huyen VI Thich :— Right Way to Freedom from Bondage—IV. a 


WB, XIX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 39-40. 


An object is cognised fully after seventeenth citta-Khanna. Mind 
| has two states, active and passive. The passive mind receives the reflec- 
H- tion of object in perception. The vibrations created by this reflection 
make mind active. There are three states of active mind, viz., atīta 
bhavanga, bhavanga calana and bhayanga paccheda. Thereafter, the con- 
scious action in cognitive process beings, followed by visual cognition 
and then by sampaticchana citta. After the conclusion of the action of 
visual perception, consciousness returns to its original state, viz,, bhavañga 
or the stream of being. It remains in this state as long at it is not 
interrupted again by any other stimulus.—H.S.S. à 


448. Huyen Vi, Thich :— Right Way to Freedom from Bondage-V. 
WB, XIX, No. 3, 1970, pp. 66-67. : 


Describing the sensuous plane (Kamayacara citta), the author pre- 
sents various etymological meanings of the terms kusala and akusala. 
He discusses the criterion which determines the morality or immorality 
ofan action or thought. He concludes that there are twelve types of 
immoral thought rooted in attachment (/ob/ia), ill-will (dosa) and delusion 
(moha).—S.N.S. 


449.  Huyen-Vi, Thich : — Right Way to Freedom from Bondage-VI. 
WB, XIX, No. 4, 1970, pp. 104-06. 


The author begins with the discussion of eight moral thoughts 
(Kamayacara Kusalacitta). Then he describes other kinds of thought T 
belonging to the world of desire and gives a brief summary of the 54 
thoughts pertaining to the sense plane.—S.N.S. 


450. Huyen-Vi, Thich :—Right Way to Freedom From Bondage-V Il. 
WB, XIX, No. 5. 1970, pp. 130-32. 


Elaborates fifteen thoughts of the fine material plane (Rupavacara 
citta). Five of them are moral. Next five are their resultant thoughts, 
which can be experienced after death. The last five are called inopera- 
tive which can be experienced only by the Buddhas or Arhats—S.N.S. 


dl 451. Huyen-Vi, Thich :— Right Way to Freedom from Bondage-I. 
WB, XVIII, No. 11, 1970, pp. 279-80. 


| There are four Abhidhammic reals, namely, thought (consciousness) 
mental factors, matter and Nibbana. The author presents a detailed 
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treatment of thought in this paper. He gives the definition of thought 
according to the different sources. Explaining the nature of thought, he 
concludes **Unless the thought is restricted, it is very difficult to attain 
Nibbàna." —S.N.S. 


452.  Huyen-Vi, Thich : — Right Way to Freedom from Bondacsi II. 
WB, XVIII, No. 2 12, 1970, pp. 311-12. 


Meditation is one of the important rungs of the ladder leading to 
Nibbana. The Bhagavad-Gità also emphasizes on -controlling the mind, 
which can be done through practice of meditation. In the Satīpatthan 
sutta, Lord Buddha has set four practices of mindfulness. Everything 
of this universe is mind-born (Manomaya) and actions are the result of 
thought. Therefore, to control actions and speech one must have control 
over thought. The only cause of bondage or release is the mind of 
man. When the objects of pleasure attract it, it is bound ; when it is 
not attracted by that, it is released. All actions have been classified 
into three by Buddhism: (i) Kayakamma, (ii) Vacikamma (iii) Mano- 
kamma. Dydrakatha of Atthasalini written by A$vaghosa deals with 
these actions in great detail. —H.S.S. 


453. Inada, Keneeth K. :—Some Basic Misconceptions of Buddhism. 
IPQ, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 101-19. 

There are various misconceptions prevailing in the West about the 
fundamentals of Buddhism. The factors responsible for these miscon- 
ceptions are ideological, historical, and linguistic. Pessimism is 
attributed to Buddhism because of the emphasis on two of the four 
noble Truths. The second misconception is about the supposition of 
the reality of heaven (svarga) and hell (naraka). But in Buddhism, there 
is no bifurcation of reality into good and evil as done by Persian 
Mazdaism. The third misconception is that Buddhism teaches the 
illusory nature of life. But it is an initial step generating its own 
corrective and leading towards the enlightening process. The fourth is 
the charge of ‘Nihilism’, which is based on a wrong linguistic analysis 
of Sünya, In traditional metaphysical terms, Buddhism cannot be 
interpreted as rigid monism, or dualism or pluralism. In its religious 
interpretation, it is a misconception to analyse it into monotheism, poly- 
theism or pantheism. To ‘interpret pratityasamutpdda as ‘relativism’ 
also leads to an erroneous view of Buddhism. Similarly, the charge of 
asceticism is also untenable.—H.S.S. 


454. Jain, Kamal Chander :— Bauddhadar$anasammata Antarābhava. 
(Antarabhava according to Buddhist Philosophy). (in Hindi). 
Pra., XV, 1, 1969, pp. 121-23. 
The author discusses the nature of Antarabhava, a condition or a 
stream of the Pafica-skandha or a kind of body which exists between 
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death and rebirth. He describes various views about the existence, 
duration, form, migration and food of Antardbhava—S.N.S. 


455. Jayatilleke, K.N. :— The Case for the Buddhist Theory of Survival 
and Kamma V. 


MBo, LXXVIII, No. 12, 1970, pp. 350-55. 


The author mentions some of the typical samples of the authentic 
evidence available for rebirth. He divides them into three categories : 
(1) the experimental evidence (2) the spontaneous evidence and (3) the 
other evidence. He explains them and draws certain conclusions from 
them.—S.N.S 


456. Jayatilleke, K.N. :— Nirvana, the Ultimate Reality. 
WB, XVIII, No. 8, 1970, pp. 197-98. 


Nibbana, the Ultimate Reality (paramasacca) is a state of perfection 
(parisuddhi) which is attainable. It is the summum bonum which not 
only all human beings but also all other beings in the universe should 
seek to attain. The correct interpretation. of the term Nibbana is, 
however, difficult. It does not merely mean annihilation, but implies 
both ‘extinction’ as well as “the highest positive experience of happi- 
ness". Both these connotations are important for understanding the 
significance of the term as it is employed in the Buddhist texts.— M.C. 


457. Jayatilleke, K.N, :— Nirvana, the Ultimate Reality IT. 
WB, XVIII, No. 9, 1970, pp. 230-31. 


The question as to whether the liberated person continues to exist 
for ever in time as a distinct individual or is annihilated at death, is 
clearly posed in the Suttanipáta. It expressly denies ‘annihilation’. The 
Brahmajala Sutta says that after the death of such a Transcendent One, 
gods and men would not see him, but he does not vanish into 


nothingness. 


There is no doubt that Nirvana is a Transcendent Reality beyond 


- space, time and causation, the real nature of which we cannot grasp 


with our normal minds because of our self-imposed limitations.— M.C. 


458. Jayawickrama, N.A. :—The Historical Background and Cultural 


Significance of Buddhism. 
MBo. LXXVIII, No. 12, 1970, pp. 356-60. : 


Deals with the conditions that occasioned the rise of Buddhism, 
and its religious, cultural and moral influence in India and abroad. 
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The great monuments of Buddhist India, the gigantic stupas erected 
by Sinhalese kings, the Burmese pagodas and monasteries of Pagan, 
Pegu and Prome, the cities built by mediaeval Thais and Cambodians, 
the monumental sculptures of Borobudur in Central Java, the colossal 
Buddha Statue of Bamian and Afghanistan, the intricate monastic 
edifices and other religious buildings of the far Bast, and great educa- 
tional centres like Nalanda, Vikramasila, Anuradhapura Mahavihara, 
etc., are glorious examples of its sphere of influence.—M.C. 


459. Johnson, Colin :— Buddhism and the Bhagavadgitaà. 
WB, XIX, No. 5, 1970, pp. 127-29. 


Compares the teachings of Buddhism with that of the Bhagavadgita 
and concludes: ‘‘Buddhism teaches the right of free thinking and the 
freedom of man, the Gitd teaches submission to God and to the social 
system" ; and ‘‘of the Gita teachings very few are of use to the 
Buddhist" .— S.N.S. 


460. Kak, R.N. :—Emptiness and the Other Doors to Deliverance. 
AP, XL, No. 3, 1969, pp. 112-17. 


Sütras teach that there are three doors to deliverance : (i) Sinyata 
(Emptiness), (ii) Animitta (Signless), and (iii) Apranihita (wishless). Out 
of these, emptiness has been given much significance. This shows the 
influence of Mahayana. Emptiness has not been equated to not-self. 
At many places it means ‘absent from’, ‘nullified’, and at other places it 
means ‘Path’ and ‘Nirvana.’ In context of wordly objects, $ūnya, means 
‘unsubstantial’, ‘found wanting.’ Simyata lays stress on the negation of 
this world and means ‘inward’ freedom. In this sense, it becomes one 
of the doors to deliverance. Stinyatd is not an intellectual concept, nor 
does it mean the non-existence of everything. But the purpose of 
‘emptiness’ is to remove the ignorance, which binds us to this world. 
By ‘signless,’ the Buddhists assert that all perceptions as such should be 
given up as misleading. The restraint of the senses ultimately prevents 
emotional or volitional re-actions. ‘Wishless’ has been given less 
importance. Visuddhimagga mentions all these three doors with their 
relative significance.—H.S.S. 


461. Kashyap, Bhikshu J. :— Expansion of Buddhism in India and Abroad. 
BRMIC, Vol. XX, 1969, pp. 193-99. 


The spread of Buddhism was always marked by a spirit of expansion. 
India: The Buddha converted Bimbisara, the Vajjis. and Udayana. 
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ASoka (3rd c. B.C.) got prepared the authentic Pali Tripitaka and sent 
out missions. Ceylon: Prince Mahendra and Bhiksuni Sanghamitra 
established Buddhism. The Pali Tripifaka was written on palm leaves 
in the Ist c. A.D. Burma: Buddhism was introduced by Sona and 
Uttara. King Mendu put revised Tripitaka on marble slabs. Thailand 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam: In Thailand, Buddhism was imported 
by Sona and Uttara. Pali Tripitaka is still the common scripture. In 
Cambodia king Jayavarman (between 7th and 12th c. A.D.) has left 
Buddhist Sanskrit devotional inscriptions. Buddhism came to Vietnam 
(Campa) before the 3rd c. A.D. China: The Han Emperor Ming-te 
(Ist c. A.D.) got Buddhist texts translated. Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang 
missions came to India. Korea and Japan : Buddhism came to Korea 
via China. Some Koreans studied at Nalanda, Japan is the most active 
and alive Buddhist country. Tibet: Tibet received Buddhism as late as 
the 7th c. A.D. Buddhist texts were translated during king Sron-btsan- 
sgam-po's reign. Nepal: Asoka married his daughter, Carumitra, to 
a Nepalese chief. The golden period of Buddhism was from the 3rd to 
the llth c. A.D.—S.N. 


462. King, Winston L.:—A Comparison of Theravada and Zen 
Buddhist Meditational Methods and Goals. 


HR, IX, No. 4, May, 1970, pp. 304-15. 


Examines some salient features of the contrasts and likenesses 
present in Theravada and Zen Buddhist meditation. A proper evalua- 
tion shows that the two types of meditation are fundamentally similar 
in function and experience although certain features of technique, mode 
of expression, and emotional flavour vary with their respective cultural 
contests —S.N.S. 


463.  Kirthisinghe, Buddhadasa P. :—The Buddha and Basic Human 
Rights. 


AP, XL, No. 1, 1969, pp. 16-20. 


Notable contributions to the principles of basic human rights are 
found in the sixth century B.C. Buddhist thought and teachings. In 
Buddha's time, woman in Indian society did not receive much recogni- 
tion. He raised their status and with certain reservations, allowed them 
to join the Sangha. Buddha also broke the barriers of casteism and 
thereby removed the distinction between man and man. Buddha con- 
demned slavery in every shape and form. Universities for spreading 
knowledge and hospitals for man and beast, were established for the 
welfare of humanity. Hospitals were set up in China also by the 
Buddhist monks, as Chinese history reveals. Religious freedom and 
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dignity of man are the great virtues stressed by Buddha. The right to 
work is also embodied in Buddha's eight-fold path. They preferred the 
representative Government to autocratic rule. — H.S.S. 


464.  Kiyota, Minoru :—Shingon Mikkyo Mandala. 
HR, VIII, No. 1, 1968, pp. 31-59. 

Shingon Mikkyo is the Japanese version of the ‘Secret Doctrine of 
the Mantra School? which was systematized by Ku Kai (774-835) post- 
humously known as K6b6 Daishi. The Secret doctrine was represented 
by Mandala which is nothing but pictorial representation of the body of 
‘secret teaching’ of this school of Tantric Buddhism. This article dis- 
cusses the significance of some of the Mandalas, Vajradhatu and Garbha- 
koSadhatu which are represented iconographically in the Mt. Koya and 
Mt. Hiei, the headquarters of Shingon Mikkyo Monastry. Ku Kai 
introduced the tradition of ‘revealed picture’ mandala to Japan which 
attempted to show with the help of pictures the way to man’s union with 
Mahavairocana, the personification of Dharma. The philosophical 
significance of the symbols used in mandala has been explained at length, 
with suitable diagrams and plates.—D.B.S. 


465. Link, Arthur E. :— The Taoist Antecedents of Tao-An’s Prajna 


Ontology. 
HR, IX, Nos. 2-3, 1969-70, pp. 181-215. 


During the period of Chin dynasty, a large number of schools or 
sects arose out of the interpretation of the Prajnapdramitd literature. 
Without being able to comprehend the significance of the theory of 
` ‘emptiness of own existence’ (Svabhàva-Sünyatà), the Chinese Buddhist 
scholars who were contemporary of Tao-an (A.D. 312-85), postulated 
divergent theories which enriched the philosophical thinking of that 
period. This paper summarises the information that has survived about 
these divergent schools, with a view to giving some idea of the kind of 
problems that engaged the attention of intellectual elite of that period 
and the varying answers and interpretations of the problems discussed. 
Incidentally, these summaries throw light on the intellectual domain 
surrounding the great Buddhist thinker Tao-an about whom information 
is very limited. It also presents Tao-an's own view with the help of 
quotations that are available now in literature. It also attempts to 
trace out and distinguish as far as possible Taoist influence on Tao-an’s 
thought. —D.B.S. 


466. Lok To; Fashih :—All Beings are Produced by Causal Conditions. 
WB, XVIII, No. 6, pp. 143-44. 


The author examines critically the Buddha's thoughts about the 


origin of the universe and the creation of all beings. He arrives at the © 
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conclusion, ‘‘Therefore in the infinite universe...there is not a single 
thing which is not produced by the causal conditions and there is 
nothing which has a permanent self-nature."—S.N.S. 


467. Ludwik Sternbach :— Les Aphorismes dits de Cünakya dans les 
textes Bouddhiques du Tibet et du Turkestan oriental. (The Apho- 
risms attributed to Canakya in the Buddhist Texts of Tibet and 
East Turkestan). (In French). 


JA, CCLIX, Pts. 1-2, 1971, 71-82. 


Tibetan monks, though they were Buddhists, did not have narrow 
outlook. They admired the true value of innumerable moral precepts of 
the Brahmins, though they called them heretics. 


The author has enumerated a good number of aphorisms attributed 
to Canakya which are traced in the Buddhist Texts of Tibet and East 
Turkestan. The Tibetan text traced in Tanjur is a version of Canakya 
Rajaniti-Sastra (Tsa-na-kahrgyal-pohi lugs-ki bstan-locos). 


The aphorisms found in East Turkestan form a very short text 
Laghu-Canakya, although their importance is not insignificant.— N.D.G. 


468. Mahathera, H. Saddharissa :— Reciprocal Duties of Parents and 
Children. 


WB, XIX, No. 3, 1970, pp. 65. 


Discusses in brief that according to the Sigalovada Sutta (Diggha 
Nikaya), there are five reciprocal duties of parents :—(i) to restrain their 
children from evil, (ii) to encourage them to do good, (iii) to train 
them fora profession, (iv) to arrange a suitable marriage, and (v) to 
hand over their inheritance to them. There are also five duties of the 
children :—(i) to support their parents, (ii) to perform their duties, 
(iii) to keep the family tradition, (iv) to make themselves worthy of 
inheritance, and (v) to offer alms in their memory.—S.N.S. 


469. Mahathera, Narada :— Buddhism : The Golden Mean. 
WB, XVIII, No. 10, 1970, pp. 251-53. 
Buddhism is a non-aggressive, tolerant, rational, ethical and philoso- 
phical system which expounds no illogical dogmatic creeds, encourages 
no meaningless sacrifices and penances, and denounces superstitious 


rites and ceremonies. It advocates a Golden Mean that guides a disciple 
through pure living and pure thinking to the attainment of perfection, 
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supreme wisdom and absolute deliverance from the ills of life. Instead 
of trying to rationalise suffering, the Buddha takes for granted the exis- 
tence of suffering and seeks its cause to remove it. As such, Buddhism 
is neither pessimism nor optimism, but realism.— M.C. 


470. Mitchell, Donald W. :—The No-Self Doctrine in Theravada 
Buddhism. ' 
IPQ, IX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 248-60. 


Anáttà (no-self) theory forms the central doctrine of Buddhist 
philosophy. Buddhism asserts that there is no actor apart from action 
and there is no conscious subject behind consciousness. In analysing 
the egoless consciousness, Buddhism holds that each seemingly simple 
state of consciousness is really a highly complex compound, constantly 
changing and giving rise to new combinations. When compact is 
resolved into elements (Dhamma), one can see that there is no self 
(anāttā). Belief in the existence of a permanent soul is due to the 
misapprehension of five Khandhas as soul. All Dhammas, into which 
any permanent substance is analysed are void of self, may it be in the 
sphere of Akusala vifindna, or of KuSalavifindna, or Vipāka, or of Kiriya. 
Abhidhammattasangaha gives slightly modified analysis of the derivation 
of Dhamma from five aggregates. This detailed analysis shows that 
reaching the transcendental realm does not mean the negation of other 
realms. They are metaphysically the same but epistemically different. 
Thus, the position of Thervada is not far removed from the later 
Mahayana Buddhism.—H.S:S. 


471. Mittal, Kewal Krishan :—Being and Suffering : Understanding the 
Noble Truths of the Buddha. 
AP, XL, No. 12, 1969, pp. 551-53. 


An impression is gathered from the first Noble Truth of Buddha 
that according to him ‘to beis to suffer’. In Buddhist literature, the 
Milindapanha and the Dhammapada substantiate this. The modern 
thinkers, on logical considerations, may doubt a relation between man 
and mortality or Being and suffering. But on the grounds of existential 
necessity, the truth of Buddha's first noble Truth remains undoubted. 


—H.S.S. ` 


472. Nagraja :—Agama aur Tripifakon ke Samdarabha men Ajatasatru 
Kunika. (Ajata$atru Kunika as Depicted in the Passages of the 
Agamas and the Tripitakas). (In Hindi). 
Ane., XXI, No. 1, 1968, pp. 25-32. 


The author describes the main events of AjataSatru Kunika's life on 
the basis of Jaina Agamas and Buddhist Tripifaka. He mentions how 
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Mahāvīra Svāmī came to him and gave his instructions. He critically 
examines whether Ajātaśatru was a Buddha or Jaina. The paper conti- 
nues in the next issue of the journal.—S.N.S. 


473. Nagaraja :— Agama aur Tripitakon ke Sandarabha men Ajátasatru 
Kunika. (Ajatasatru Kunrka as Depicted in the Passages of the 
Agamas and the Tripitakas). (in Hindi). 


Ane., XXI, No. 2, 1968, pp. 19-64. 


The author describes in detail that the same person was called 
Ajatasatru in Buddhist tradition and Kunika in Jaina tradition, a certain 
event of his life is mentioned as mahdsila-Kantakd-yuddha in Jaina 
terminology and vajji-vijaya in Buddhist denomination which was, in 
fact, a victory of Magadha over the republic of of Vaiśālī and is 
described fully in both traditions in different ways. He also informs us 
that both the traditions mention the story of his previous birth which 
seems different but is indeed the same. —S. N.S. 


474. Politella, Joseph :—Three Transfigurations : Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Christian. 


JRS, III, No. 2, 1971, pp. 89-102. 


There are three major religions of the world which believe in the 
transfiguration or incarnation of the Divine Reality. These religions 
are Brahmanical, Buddhist and Christian religions, holding, Sri Krena, 
Buddha and Christ as Divine incarnations, respectively. 


Sri Krsna declared to Arjuna that he could manifest himself in 
endless forms. Buddha also said that the material body could be 
changed at will. Buddha takes many forms and manifests himself 
before human beings for showing them the path to liberation. This is 
called Nirmanakadya or transformation-body. Besides this, Triune 
Buddha has Sambhogakaya or subtle body. This body is radiant and 
transcendental. It has influence over 10,000,000 worlds. Over and 
above this, Buddha has dharmakáya or the unmanifested body or the 
body of divine law. 


The concept of ‘transfiguration’ according to Christianity is limited. 
According to Christianity, Logos became flesh and dwelt amongst human 
beings full of grace and truth. In Luke there is the description of the 
countenance of Jesus as dazzling. 


In sum, transfiguration has been recognized in major religions of 
the world as a mode of divine manifestation.—A.K.S. 
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475. Pratap Chandra :—The Alleged Silence of the Buddha: I 


AP, XL, No. 9, 1969, pp, 375-78. 


Buddha's silence has been interpreted in various ways by various 
writers. The ‘unanswered’ questions (avyakatani) consist of three sets. 
The first set is cosmological, the second has bearing on morality, and 
the last is closely associated with Nibbana. There are ten unanswered 
questions in these sets, Tney seem to be heretical views or diffhis. View 
in Buddhism is something not amenable to direct perception. But it 
does not mean that when Buddha announced that he had no ‘theories,’ 
he implied that he was without any knowledge. The examples quoted 
in the Tivijja sutta of the Digha-nikáya prove only that he did not allow 
any one to discuss which that man has not experienced. The view that 
Buddha's silence was absolute and it expressed his apathy towards all 
metaphysical and cosmological issues is also untenable.—H.S.S. 


476. Pratap Chandra :— The Alleged Silence of the Buddha II. 
AP, XL, Nos. 10-11, 1969, pp. 444-47. 


The Pdydsi-sutta of the Digha-Nikdya shows that the talk of 
Buddha’s disregard for metaphysics is absurd. The last four questions 
of the Silence passage concern a state which cannot be the subject of 
ordinary knowledge. Nibbana is freedom from paticca-samuppada but 
still a positive state. It is an ‘inconceivable’ state. The last four ques- 
tions confuse the phenomenal with the noumenal terms and their 
answers create antinomies. That is why Buddha preferred to maintain 
silence when various questions were raised on such issues. The silence 
was the characteristic reply to outsiders who were not acquainted with 
Buddha’s method of philosophising. Buddha also discouraged idle 
speculation as this comes in the way of progress.—H.S.S. 


477. Rasulpuri, Ramrijhan :— Tibbati Grantha-prasala : Ek Anusilana. 
(The Tibetan Texts Section : A Study). (in Hindi). 


Hindustani, XXX, No. 1-4, 1969, pp. 88-97. 


Mahapandit Rahul Sankrityayan, who had been made a 
Tripifakácárya on his throwing light on unknown materials in Buddhist 
lore in Sri Lanka in 1920’s, in 1930, made an expedition to Tibet and 
brought to India mule-loads of rare books and photostats. Originally 
put in the custody of the Patna Museum, this collection was passed on 
in 1933 to the Bihar Research Society’s ‘‘grantha-prasala”. It includes 
materials on (l) history, biography, memoirs (e.g., pre-Buddhistic 
accounts of the Sakya family; descriptions of the Magadha, Odantapuri, 
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and Vikram§ila universities of the 10th-12th c. A.D., biographies 
of some Buddhist Lamas and Indian scholars ; the autobiography of 
Acarya Padamsambhava): (2) philosophy and fantra-vidyd (e.g., docu- 
ments on the 7th c. mystic and yogic disciplines, and the 10th c. tantra 
and demonology); (3) religion and literature (e.g., manuscripts offering 
evidence that Buddhism came to Tibet in the 5tb c., rather than the 
7th c. A.D); (4) art, science, astrology (e.g., treatises on various 
branches of art, particularly painting; ancient Tibetan astrological 
calculations); and (5) Medicine and cures. This great treasure of 
ancient Tibetan Buddhist lore still awaits a systematic research— S.N. 


478. Ratnayake, J.H. :— Buddhism and Western Thought. 
WB, XIX, No.2,1970,pp.33-35. 

W.T.Stace in his booklet Buddhism and Western Thought—A  Com- 
parison, has come to the conclusion that the Buddhist doctrine of Anāttā 
is compatible with David Hume's view about self. Hume was unaware of 
Buddha's teachings but his arguments for demolishing traditional soul 
theory have striking similarity to that of Buddhism. Stace has found 
out a similarity of ideas between the Western philosophy and Buddhism 
in respect of the evanescent nature of the consciousness propounded by 
Kant, the emphasis on the universality of suffering and pain by Spinoza 
the theory of flux by Nietzsche and so on. But he has erred in his 
finding of parallelism between two thoughts in respect of the Buddhist 
theory of Karma and rebirth, discussed at length in the light of ‘no soul’ 
theory. The theory of transference of Karma-samskdara has been 
examined in the light of biological laws of Mendelism propounded by 
modern scientists. — D.B.S. 


479. Reynolds, Frank :— Ritual and Social Hierarchy : An Aspect of 
Traditional Religion in Buddhist Laos. 
HR, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 78-89. 


The author discusses the problem of social ideals in the context of 
the Theravada Buddhist Kingdom in southeast Asia. He deals with the 
three festivals which dominate the religious calender and provide the 
major cultic contexts in which the social ideal is expressed. Describing 
the myth of two primal ancestors Pu No and Na No, the procession of 
boats which takes place following the ritual dance, and the ceremony 
which focusses around the Sridhammasoka Stipa, he explains the 
religio-social ideal which these festivities depict.—S.N.S. 


480. Shendge, Malati J. :— 4 Note on the Sociology of Buddhist Tantrism. 
MI, IL, No. 1, 1969, pp. 24-29. 


This is an experiment to solve problems faced by a Buddhologist by 
resorting to sociological analysis. The salient feature of Buddhist 
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Tantrism seems to be the use of sense experience as a means towards 
the attainment of Nirvana. This sense experience is sought through 
material fulfilment of different kinds, including the consumption of wine 
and meat and company of women. The followers of Tàntric modes 
broke away from all social hierarchy. The company of women seems 
to have been emphasized probably because women are considered to be 
the embodiment of prajfiadparamita. Thus she becomes a non-social 
entity, used as an instrument. Sociologically, the Tantrics opposed the 
pattern of religious life and they freed themselves from ail moral 
obligations by considering women as a non-social entity, although 
society expected the Siddhas to adhere to the social norms of behaviour. 
Historically, this seems to be due to the fact that Buddhism became a 
mass religion.— H.S.S. 


481. Sinha, D.N. :— Life and Messsage of the Buddha. 
BRMIC, XX, No. 7, 1969, pp. 181-92. 
Gives a brief outline of the life and teachings of Buddha.—A.K.S. 
482. Srinivasan, K. :— Life and Teachings of Bhagawan Buddha. 
VK, LVII, No. 5, 1970, pp. 225-28. 


The author describes in brief the birth, the childhood, the renuncia- 
tion and the enlightenment of Bhagawan Buddha. He discusses the 
Four-fold truth, the Eight-fold path and the Non-soul theory. He 
examines the three controversial questions about which the Buddha is 
silent. He concludes that the Buddhist doctrine is severely ethical, 
practical and rational; the content of it is not so markedly different from 
that of Hinduism as often thought to be. —S.N.S. 


483. Story, Francis :—The Search for the Self is Vain. 
WB, XVIII, No. 9, 1970, pp. 223-25. 


‘Self’ does not mean ‘body,’ ‘sensations’, ‘perception’ ‘actions’ or 
‘consciousness’. And outside these conditioned aggregates, there is 
nothing else to be found in phenomenal personality. Furthermore, 
since a permanent entity cannot be made up of impermanent individual 
components, the total of these aggregates—the phenomenal personality 
cannot constitute a ‘self’, if by that we mean something not liable to 
change or dissolution. Buddhism has irrefutably shown that there can 
be no overlasting and unchanging personal ‘self’. The use of the word, 
in fact, is merely conventional. Whenever it is used in connection with 
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ideas beyond the confines of relative truth (sammütisacca), it leads to 
paradox and, literally, self-contradiction, — M.C. 


484. Tachnikawa, M. :—4 Sixth-Century Manual of Indian Logic. (A 
Translation of the NyayapraveSa). 


JIP, 1, No. 2, 1971, pp. 111-45. 


It contains following sections: (i) The text of the Nydyapravesa 
(N.P.) of Dignaga, (ii) The contents of N.P., (iii) Translation with 
explanatory notes, and (iv) Sanskrit text. The author points out the 
difference between the Sanskrit text (as published by Dhruva in G.O.S. 
ed. No. 38) and Hsiian Tsang’s Chinese translation.—G.B. 


485. Thera Ananda Mangala :—Religion and Modern Trends. 
WB, XVIII, No. 11, 1970, pp. 281-82. 


Showing the modern trends regarding the theological, philosophical 
and religious interpretations, the author says that the teachings of the 
Buddha remain unshaken by the winds of change brought about by 
modern trends. He discusses in brief that Buddhism with its edifying 
influence shows the way in many spheres of life, e.g., the horizons of 
freedom, human-relations, faith and development of the inner 
personality, etc. —S.N.S. 


486. Walpola Rahula : — [ideal du Bodhisattva dans le Theraváda et 
le Mahayana. (The Ideal of Bodhisattva in Theravada and Maha- 
yana). (in French). 


JA, CCLIX, Pt. 1-2, 1971, pp. 63-70. 


There is a widespread belief that the ideal of Theravada is to be- 
come an Arhat while that of Mahayana is to become a Bodhisattva and 
finally to attain the stateof Buddha. The author categorically denies 
this belief to be correct. 


He cites examples from the commentary on the Jataka of the 
Mahavihara tradition of Anuradhapura, an inscription by king Mahinda 
(956-972 A.D.) of Ceylon, and Millindatika (12th century A.D.) to show 
what a high place was given to Bodhisattva in Theravada. 


The author, however, admits certain differences in the ideal of 
Bodhisattva between Theravada and Mahayana. Although Theravada 
regards the ideal of Boddhisattva as the highest and the noblest, yet it 
does not possess any literature separately dedicated to this matter. 
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Teaching on this ideal is scattered in Pali literature. But Mahayana by 
definition is dedicated to the ideal of Bodhisattva and is very rich in 
Bodhisattva myths.—N.D G. z 


487. Weeraratne, Amarasiri : — Nirvana, Karma and Rebirth. 
WB, XIX, No. 4, 1970, pp. 97-98. 


The author examines Nirvāna, Karma, and Rebirth—three basic 
teachings of Buddhism in the light of logic and reasoning. He con- 
cludes, “The Buddhist teachings come close to the truth as we can 
understand it in our present state of knowledge." —S.N.S. 


488. Wijetunga, Rajah :—Champion of Buddhist Rights. 
WB, XIX, No. 4, 1970, p. 99. 
Mr. L.H. Mettananda, Principal of Anand College, Colombo, the 
leading Buddhist school in Ceylon, is described as the champion of 


Buddhist rights. He played a good role in recent political history of 
Ceylon, particularly in the Glorious Revolution of 1956. — S. N.S. 


489. Yadave, B.S. :— The Dialectic Existence and the Existential . 


Freedom. 
DI, X, No. 2, 1970, pp. 51-57. 


The author considers Buddhism to be a type of existentialism. He 
draws many similarities of ideals between Buddhism and the modern 
Existentialism. According to Buddhism as well as Existentialism, the 
individual aims at asserting his freedom on the face of frustrations in 
human existence, — A.K.S. 


490. Yun, Hua, Jan :— Nágàrjunakonda, Note on a New Reference 
from Chinese Source. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 415-26. 


The Korean monk Hui-Ch ‘ao’s in his description of ‘South India 
states ; ‘There is great monastery which lies amidst the mountains. It 
was constructed by Yaksas under the direction from Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna, and was not built by human beings. This statement is 
quite important. The identification of Nagarjuna’s temple has been a 
controversial problem. The Archaeological discovery of Nagarjuna- 
konda in 1926 has put the dispute at rest. It is a large rocky hill on the 
right bank of the Krishna river in Guntur. The next problem is the 
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historicity of Nagarjuna. Some scholars regarded him a legendary 
personality. N. Dutt was convinced that they are two separate 
Buddhist masters bearing the same name; the earlier Madhyamika 
philosopher lived in the early century of the Christian era, and the 
latter was born in South India, probably 400 or 500 years later. The 
latter was Tantrika Nagarjuna who was educated at Nalanda. 


Another controversy is about the question as to who ruined the 
Buddhist establishment. Local tradition attributes it to the Hindu 
teacher Sankaràcárya who came with a host of followers to Nagarjuna- 
konda and destroyed the Buddhist monuments. Some historians 
disbelieve it and say that it was a war of pen and not of swords. In 
the Sankara-Vijayam also we have some contemporary incidents. 


It seems likely that, long before Saakara, Nàgàrjunakonda had 
been ruined as Buddhist centre, and another nearby centre, viz., 
Srigailam was probably still flourshing. It was this centre which 
Sankara destroyed. This is confirmed by literary evidence as well as 
by archaeological report in which the name of Srigailam occurs.—S.R. 
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XII-B PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(NON—BUDDHIST) 


491. Abhedanand :—Attainment of Moksha. 
DI, VIII, No. 2, 1968, pp. 37-40. 


Since Jiva has only reflected existence, the destruction of buddhi, the 
receptcle of dtmic reflection consequent on the practice of thoughtless- 
ness and power of discrimination, leads one to the attainment of libera- 
tion. The role of prárabdha karma which plays crucial role for the 
existence of body even after self-realisation has been briefly referred to. 
The question whether moksa is a negative state of existence or not has 
been discussed. In this connection, Buddhist conception of nirvana has 
been critically examined.—D.B.S. 


492. Ayer, V.K.K. :—Leelas of Lord Guruvayurappan. 
BJ, XVII, No. 1, 1970, pp. 64-68. 


Contains some of the experiences of the worshippers of Lord 
Guruvayurappan. He appears before them in different forms and 
removes from time to time their difficulties by performing godly activities 
(i.e. lilas)—P.G. 


493. Bagchi, Amalendu :—Jndian Definition of Mind. 
OH, XVII, Pt. 2, 1969, pp. 37-92. 


The article, mainly based on the Sankhya System of Philosophy, 
consists of 3 Chapters. In Chapter I Purusa or Subject is dealt with. 
Chapter II discusses Atman or Self. Chapter III. deals with Buddhi or 
Conscious Matter. 


Cetaná, Jfíana, Buddhi, Purusa, mind and matter are discussed in 
Chapter I. In Chapter II mind as opposed to matter, the grosser-to 
subtler series of physical elements of nature (mahdbhita and tanmátrà) 
have been discussed to define mind as Atman or Self. In Chapter III, 
Buddhi or conscious matter has been explained in detail by a diagram 
of the two category-chains of nature envisaged by the Sankhyaites. 

—I.M.C. 
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494, Basu, Shobha Rani :— The Concepts of Bondage and Liberation in 
Ancient Hindu Thought. 


DI, X, No. 1, 1970, pp. 59-66. 


Discusses in detail the nature of human soul, its limitation in 
bondage and its liberation and consequent restoration to his real Nature 
from the points of view of the Nyàya-Vai$esika, the Sàámkhya-Yoga, 
Vedanta, Vaishnava and the Saiva-Sakta schools of Indian philosophy. 

—D.B.S. 


495.  Bazaz, Prem Nath ;— The Story of the Trika Shastra. 


CF, XII, Nos. 3-4, 1970, pp. 66-73. 


Discusses the historical evolution of Trika Sastra in Kashmir in some 
pre-christian era on the basis of evidence available in Rájatarangini and 
Siva Drsti of Somananda. Brief outline of the basic metaphysical 
principles of the Trika system has been given. The contribution of 
different dcdryas such as, Vasugupta, Somananda, Utpala, Ksemarája 
and Abhinavagupta has also been briefly stated.—D.B.S. 


496. Bhagat, V.S. :—Dharma. 
DI, IK, No. 3, 1969, pp. 69-75. 


Examines the various meanings of the technical term Dharma which 
have been used in different senses in different contexts. In jhe Vedic age 
Dharma signified a compendium of ritualistic activities and ethical duties 
and obligation. Jainas regarded it as the universal law of non-violence 
based on the principle of respect for life in all forms. the Buddhists took 
as norm for self-discipline founded on the “doctrine of Rightness’* 
Against this background of the historical evolution of the concept of 
Dharma, Guru Nànak's views about Dharma have been examined. To 
Guru Nanak ‘Dharma is Truth’, ‘the Will of God.’ ‘To know the true 
God truly is the veritable Dharma, the acme of perfection and the goal 
of life’ declares Guru Nanak. —D.B.S. 


497. Bhattacharya, N.N. :—Brāhmanical, Buddhist and Jain Cosmo- 
graphy. 


JIH, XLVII, Pt. 1, 1969, pp. 43-64 


The study of the Brahmanical (both Vedic and Post-Vedic), Bud- 
dhist and Jain Cosmography reveals the lack of objectivity and inclina- 
tion towards superficial imagination of ancient writers. The detailed 
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knowledge of the structure of the Universe was generally believed to 
have been reached by contemplation.—P.G. 


498. Bhattacharya, P.N. :—Universal Religion. 
BRMIC, XX, No. 1!, 1969, pp. 307-18. 


The author critically examines the various possible definitions 0! 
universal religion, and shows them to be inadequate from one point of 
view or the other. In his view, the logic of universal religion demands 
the inward movement of the soul toward itself to be alternated with the 
outward movement of the same towards the world. The Vedantic 
absolutism satisfies this criterion of Universal religion. —A.K.S. 


499. Chaturvedi, Girder Sharma :—Jiva ki Avasthden-Darsanika Drsti. 
(Various Stages of Jiva-A Philosophical Approach). (In Hindi). 


Pra. XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 88-92. 


Discusses the states in which Jivais said to exist, according to 
the Vedanta School, waking, dream, dreamless and furiya states. The 
Jiva experiences gross objects in the waking state, subtle in the dream 
state, in the dreamless state, the sense-organs get dissolved in manas 
and manas in its turn in the self, hence objective experience is not possible 
in that state. It is a state of what has been technically called prajiiana- 
ghana Avastha. The experience of Bliss in that state is one of quietude. 
Citta is different form buddhi, ahamkára and manas which are in state of 
dissolution in susupti stage, but citta is not. Citta is the first evolute of 
Caitanya as has been held in the Agamas. Hence citta remains in sugupti 
stage and is the instrument of experience of Bliss. —D.B.S. 


500. Chaudhuri, Haridas :—Drug Mysticism and Yoga. 
DI, IX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 22-32. 


Discusses drug-induced experiences in the light of authentic spiritual 
experiences of a Yogin. The claim that psychedilic drugs can produce 
instant samadhi, satori or enlightenment is exaggerated and unwarran- 
table in the opinion of the author. The effects of psychedelic drugs 
have been discussed critically in detail along with the views of its advo- 
cates and other intellectuals like Leavy, Huxley, Marsh etc. who have 
given favourable interpretation, and it has been shown that there is a 
wide gulf of difference between the mystic experience of a Yogin and 
hallucinogenic experience of a drug addict, the former being a product 
of life long sādhanā. Yogic practices, involving the awakening of the 
basic self-transcending energy of the psyche, known as Kundalini take 
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man to glorious heights of experience when he realises his real Self. 
Drugs can only induce certain delusions and false feelings for a tempo- 
rary period of time. —D.B.S. 


501. Chaudhery, Brij Behari :—Samkhya concept of Self. 
IPC, XII, No. 4, 1966, pp. 37-45. 


Samkhya concept of metaphysics believes in the existence of 25 
Tattvas. They are divided into two categories, eternal (Nitya) and non- 
eternal (Anitya). According to the Samkhya, jagat is an effect of the 
varied combination of three Gunas. Samkhya accepts three pramdnas 
perception, inference and scripture. Inference is of three kinds, pürvavat, 
Sesavat and samanyatodrsta. A number of arguments based on syllogisms 
are brought forth to prove the existence of the self. The realization of 
this self is kaivalya. 


Prakrti is the state of equillibrium of three gunas. The self is jfianas- 
varüpa and jfdna of the same time. Itis not an active agent. It is 
wrongly known to be a doer. Self is the direct witness of the functions 
of Buddhi. —V.G.R. 


502. Chaudhuri, H.K. De :—Samadhi : A Psychological Study. 
BRMIC, XX, No. 12, 1969, pp. 339-52. 


The author of this article shows that mystical consciousness leading 
to Samadhi involves the processes of deep spiritual recollection, quietness 
and contemplation corresponding to the three stages of yoga, viz., 
dhāraņā, dhyana and samadhi produces mental equillibrium. It ultimately 
leads to dissolution of the jivaiman into Paramatman. — A.K.S. 


503. Cline Platt : — What Vedanta Means to me. 
VW, No. 192, 1968, pp. 56-63. 


The author holds that basic teachings and assumptions of Vedanta 
are perennial and universal. It is universally meant for all those who 
are seeking a way out of the meaninglessness and hopelessness of life, 
without any cultural differences. If Vedanta appears to be alien today 
to the westerners, Christianity also was foreign, as it also came from 
East. To the Vedantins, religion is not something to which people pay 
perfunctory respect. It is something what life is about. Vedaznta, in 
this background means freedom, authority and practice. About freedom 
Vedanta makes three basic assumptions, viz, that man’s real nature is 
divine; that the object of life is to manifest that divinity and that truth is 
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universal. This brings freedom to follow any path to reach God. By 
authority, the author means authority of the experience and achieve- 
ments possessed by the preachers o! Vedanta. And, practice means an 
emphasis on what a man can become and to what extent one can live 
through his own experiences.—H.S.S. 


504.  Clothey, Fred :—Skanda-Sasti: A Festival in Tamil India. 
HR, VIII, No. 3, 1969, pp. 236-59. 


Describes the South Indian festival of Skanda Sasti which is 
generally celebrated for seven days in the month of October or 
November by Tamil devotees of Skanda or Subrahmanya, popularly 
known as Murukan. This festival represents re-enactment of the 
mythical six-days career of the god, during which he conquered the 
malevolent forces of the cosmos and his marriage to two of his consorts. 
After discussing the origin and nature of Murukan, the popular God of 
the South India, and his mythic career, the author discusses the pattern 
of daily worthip and the structure of the festival which is spread over a 
week. The religious significance of the festival and the symbolic meaning 
of each and every activity connected with the festival have been brought 
out in bold relief, as the festival itself represents the creation of cosmos 
and the banishment of malevolence.— D.B.S. 


505.  Darbari Lal :— Vyapti Athava Avinabhava ke mülasthàna ki Khoja. 
(A search into the Origin of Vyàpti or Avinabhàva). (in Hindi). 


Ane., XXI, No. 2, 1968, pp. 50-52. 


The author discusses in brief the origin of the Vyapti or Avinabhaya. 
He examines the old expositions of inference in different systems of 
Indian logic and concludes that it was Samantabhadra, a Jaina logician 
flourished in the second or third century of Vikramasamvat, who used 
the term Avinabhava for the first time.— S.N.S. 


506.  Deshpande, V.N. :— Kasyapa. 
MO, II, No. 2, 1969, pp. 1-10. 


Critically examines the varied mythical material on KaSyapa. 
Kagyapa symbolizes a socio-cultural type. Tradition assigns Kasyapa 
as one of the saptarsis. The conception of manusyadevah underlies 
saptarsis. The RV. X-82 describes saptarsis in terms of divine super- 
men or man-gods. KaSyapa is the symbol of this man-god. The cultural 
root of Kasyapa mythology is in the worlds of yatis and munis, a world 
completely different from that of the fire worshippers. They aim at 
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attaining siddhi not by sacrifice, but by austerities and to this world 
Ka$syapa belongs.—G.B. 


507. Dubey, Sri Prakash :— Sankarácárya men Rahasyavada tathā 
Isvarvada. (Mysticism and Theism of Sankardcarya). (in Hindi). 


Pra., XV, No. 1, 1969, pp. 10-16. 


Rudolf Otto in his book *Myticism— East and West' has expressed 
his opinion .that Sankara was a mystic philosopher. Safkara’s con- 
ception of Brahman as the substratum of universe which was based on 
the conception of Yaksa and his conception of diman which was 
derived from the idea of gandarbha underlying man’s personality form 
the basis of his mystical thought. Otto has also referred to two 
different streams of mystical thought in Sankara’s philosophy. one 
external which is indicated by the use of such mahavakyas as ekameva 
advitiyam etc., and the other internal signified by introspective vision of 
self. This view of Otto has been critically examined. The author has 
come to conclusion that Sankara’s aim was establishment of the unit of 
atman or Brahman on the basis of self-experience. As he has also taken 
help from dialectical reasoning in establishing his theory of Advaita, he 
was not a mystic in the true sense of the term. Otto’s view that Sankara 
was also a believer in God, has been critically discussed.—D.B.S. 


508. Dwivedi, Chandra Bhal :—A Neglected Field of Indian Psycho- 
logy : the Jaina Yoga. (Evidences concerning the Psychological 
importance of Jaina Yaga). 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 27-32. 


In Jaina Yoga, all psychological treatment has been given from the 
point of view of self-realization with the aim of getting complete freedom 
not of but from mind (manas). The main tenets of the Jain Yoga are 


as follows : 


(i) Doctrine of Gunasthana :— The centrepetal force of passions of 
attraction (raga) and repulsion (dvesa) thwarts the centrifugal tendency 
inthe soul which, during its eternal wanderings in various forms of 
existence, gets an indistinct vision of its goal and feels an inner impulse 


to realize it. 


(ii) Doctrine af Dhyàna:—''It is concentration of thought on a 
particular object". It cannot be longer than concentrating a muhürta 


(48 minutes) at a time. 


(iii) Concept of Mind :— Manas or Antah-karana of Atman is a 
non-sense organ (anindriya) and apprehends the objects given by all 
sense organs. 
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The Jaina Yoga provided an extraordinary hypothesis of Kevala- 
pratyaksa or extrasensory perception, which is only recently accepted by 
western para-psychology. 


(iv) Doctrine of Lesya:—It is of six types of human psyche— 
l. making the soul ruthlessly destructive 2. making the man greedy 
but less harmful 3. making the man envious and soften his destructive 
instinct 4. making the man prone to goodness but careless. 
5. making him prompt and forbearing, and 6. making the soul pure, 
compassionate and perfect equanimous on its way to moksa—S.R. 


509. Gangopadhyaya, Mrinal Kanti :—The concept of Upadhi in 
Nyaya Logic. 


JIP, 1, No. 1, 1971, pp. 146-66. 


The concept of extraneous condition (upadhi) is intimately related 
to the process of inference. Etymological and technical analysis of the 
term upddhi has been attempted. Definitions of upddhi and the various 
charges against the definitions refuted. The Naiyayikas differ on the 
exact function and different types of upādhi— G.B. 


510. Gaur, Savita :— The Philosophical Significance of the Mahabharata. 
SPP. X, No. 1, 1970, pp. 43-46. 


For summary see under section III. 


511. Gupta, Ram Saran Das :—Mantra, ek Vivecana. (Mantra, A 
Study). (In Hindi). 


RUS, No. 5, 1970-71, pp. 100-12 


The term mantra is used mainly in three different senses : firstly to 
denote a unit of Vedic Süktas, secondly in sense of certain bijas which 
symbolise certain Saktis and lastly to denote certain mystic words that 
are considered by ordinary peopleas efficacious in warding off physical 
ailments, curing snake poisoning, jaundice etc. That Mantras 
are not ordinary words and that they embody certain occult power, is 
evident from the senses in which it is generally used. In the Tantras, 
Mantras represent the Deity. In the Vedas, mantras are regarded as 
eternal. Gives also certain mantras and indicates their powers and 
modes of use.— Author. 


512. Guru Dutt, K. :— The Bhakti Movement in India. 
AP, XL, No. 6-7, 1969, pp. 286-90. ` 
The word Bhakti is derived from Sanskrit root ‘bhaj’ which has 
multiplicity of meanings. The common usage is devotion (nisfhd) faith 
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(sraddha), and worship, (puja). The word bhakti as such, does not 
occur in the Veda, but its implications are pervasive. Bhāvanā and 
sraddha were the kernels of Vedic bhakti which is characterized by veri- 
lity (virya), energy (tejas) and intelligence (medhds) or, in one word 
Sakti. Later on the Sakti was eliminated, and bhakti in terms of total 
surrender was glorified. Bhakti in its present connotation, occurs in 
Svetàsvetara Upanisad. lt is in itihasa and purana that bhakti flowered 
and Bhagavata purana is the locus classicus of the bhakti cult. The 
Bhagvata declares that bhakti had its origin in Dravida (Tamilnad). There 
are twelve Alvar Saints forming a chain in this movement. In North 
Bhakti was propagated by Ramananda, a Vaisnava in the 15th century. 
The direct line from Ramdananda includes Tulasidasa, Nabhadasa and 
Mulaladasa in Ramabhakti and Siradasa, Mira etcin Krsma bhakti. 
The time has now come to revert back to verile bhakti of Veda and 
militant bhakti of Gita. —H.S.S. 


513. Hick, John :—Reincarnation : A Critical Examination of one Form 
of Reincarnation Theory. 


JRS, III, No. 1, 1971, pp. 56-69. 


Analyses the concept of ‘reincarnation’ and makes distinction 
between three types of reincarnations. First, the concept of reincarna- 
tion refers to those cases in which an individual takes a rebirth. It is 
believed that some individuals have vivid recollection of their previous 
births, and that there is popular belief that the statements of such 
persons may be empirically verified. Secondly, the concept of reincarna- 
tion refers to the continuity of the subtle body which acts as the 
instrument of the eternal soul. Thirdly, the concept of reincarnation 
refers to the continuity of collective karma. 


The author focuses his attention on the concept of rebirth as a form 
of reincarnation, and finds that this notion presents many conceptual 
difficulties. The concept of rebirth cannot adequately solve the problem 
of unmerited human inequality. The explanation of the inequalities of 
our present life is endlessly postponed. The Hindu writers explain away 


the original inequalities between individuals as of mysterious origin. 
—A.K.S. 


514. Isherwood, Christopher :—Essentials of Vedanta. 
VW, No. 197, 1969, pp. 7-21. 
The author maintains that according to the Vedanta, the ultimate 
reality has both external and internal aspects. The external aspect of 


reality may be called Brahman, and its internal aspect may be called 
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diman. However, Brahman and diman have certain common essential 
aspects which may be called sat-cit-dnanda (i.e., existence, consciousness 
and bliss). The essential nature of Brahman and dtman can be appre- 
hended by the methods of Yoga. —A.K.S. 


515. Iyengar, B.K.S. :— Yoga and Religion. 
BJ, XVII, No. 7, 1970, pp. 185-95. 


Yoga is not only an art, science and philosophy, it is a part and 
parcel of every true dharma and is universal religion. Discusses the 
nature of Sandtana dharma and its different kinds and evaluates the 
importance of Sariradharma therein. On the basis of Yoga-cintamani, 
Hathayoga-pradipikd, the author comes to the conclusion that Yoga is 
for all irrespective of caste, creed. colour, sex and the state of one's 
health. The importance of ásanas and pranayama in the practice of Yoga 
has also been examined. The various modes of sadhana and their essen- 
tial oneness have also been shown. —D.B.S. 


516. Iyengar, K.R. Srinivasa : — Meditation and Prayer. 
“AP, XL, No. 5, 1969, pp. 209-12. 


Our faculties and energies are prone to diffuse, disperse and dissipate. 
Concentration is an art of directing one’s faculties or resources towards 
one carefully chosen end. Left to itself, mind frantically tries to go 
astray according to the play of senses. Concentration seizes and solves 
the problem poséd bya conjunction of circumstances. Self-absorbed 
exercise of mind becomes meditation or dhyana. Through the meditative 
self-observation or through meditative self-censorship, mind can keep it 
self away from the distracting stimuli. When the purusa-mind becomes 
sovereign, it imposes a great quietude on prakrti and in its ineffable 
stillness of dhyana, mind can wait hopefully on God. In this state of 
serenity and waiting on God, a prayer rises from heart's sanctuary. The 
whole point of prayer is that God can be approached and he can be 
spoken to. The whole object of meditation and prayer is neither to 
negotiate a deal with God, nor get something one has set one's mind on, 
but simply to cleanse oneself and thereby to be prepared to receive the 
grace of God. —H.S.S. 


517. Jain, J.C. :— The Importance of Prakrit Literature with reference 
to the Spread of Jaina Religion in its earlier stage during the early 
Centuries. 


JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, 1969, pp. 41-49. 
It has been shown that very important customs and traditions of the 
non-Aryan (i.e. non-Jain) territories such as Andhra, Maharashtra, 
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Coorg and Saurashtra have been recorded in the early Jain Canonical 
literature which includes Vyavahdra-Bhasya, Ava$yaka-Cürni, Da$avai- 
kalika-Cürni and Rajaprasniya-Sütra-fika, etc. —P.G. 


518. Jetly, J.S. :— Debate in Ancient Logic. 
SPP, IX, No. 1, 1969, pp. 11-15. 


The author first explains the three types of KĶathā, i.e. debate. (1) 
vada (2) jalpa (3) vitanda. He quotes Hemacandrasüri who maintains 
that jalpa and vitandà have no place in the type of debate. The author, 
however, concludes that because in the science of logic all the sides 
should be shown and, therefore, there is nothing wrong in having jalpa 
and vitanda also as the types of debate. — P.G. 


519. Jhala, Shankar Singh : — Puranon men Brahma. (Brahma accor- 
ding to Puranas). (In Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 37-45. 
For summary see, under section III. 


520. Johnson, Clive :— The Atman. 
VW, No. 194, 1968, pp. 50-60. 


A reference from Mundaka Upanisad says allegorically that Atman 
is the witness. There is a difference between the ‘apparent’ self and the 
‘real’ self, and if a man is alienated from his real self, he will be subject 
to anxieties and miseries of life. According to Vedanta man has two 
Matures, one, the outer or empirical nature which is attached to this 
transitory world and other, the imperishable self which is not affected 
by the outer circumstances. Through ignorance a man believes his appa- 
rent self to his real self or Atman. The external world which is 
maya has no permanent reality. This, the world of maniness, Vedanta 
holds that there is only one which appears to the ignorant as many. 
This one infinite life expresses itself in maya. So long as man remains 
in the group of máyá, he remains a part of world-appearance but when 
he transcends it, he realises Atman, which is indentical with Brahman, 
the Absolute. Having known Atman, one is filled with Bliss. Atman 
is self-existent as proved by cogito proposition of Descertes. —H.S.S. 


521. Johnson, Clive :— Vedanta : A Religion and Way of life. 
VW, No. 196, 1969, pp. 52-63. 


The word Vedanta refers to the Upanisads, the revealed scriptures, 
but figuratively it means a goal or purpose or the highest wisdom 
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included in the scriptures. Vedanta also includes Bhagavad Gita and 
aphorisms of Patafijali. Vedanta teaches three principal truths, (i) that 
man's real nature is divine, (ii) that the purpose of life is to discover that 
divinity, (iii) that truth is universa] and to be found in all religions. Thus 
truly speaking Vedanta not only emphasises the brotherhood of man but 
also the identity of man with man. Vedanta respects all great mystics, 
prophets and men of God, no matter to what faith they belong. The way 
to realise one's identity with divine is called Yoga, which is neither a 
feat of magic nor any occult practice, but a spiritual discipline. Vedanta 
is practical religion which provides four means for the attainment of 
communion with Divine Source. These are called four Yogas, viz. Karma 
Yoga, Jiidna Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Raja Yoga.—H.S.S. 


522. Johnson Clive :—Karma Yoga : the Path of Work. 


VW, No. 197, 1969, pp. 51-63. 
a 
The author maintains that the Bhagavad Gita lays stress on the ethics 

of disinterested action. According to the Bhagavad Gita, all ethical 
actions ought to be performed by individuals with a spirit of detachment 
and out of devotion to God. An individual who performs his duties 
with a spirit of detachment and love for creatures becomes a yogi. He 
is not bound by his actions because he performs them in a detached way. 
He gets united with God through Karma Yoga or disinterested action. 
— A.K.S. 


523. Johnson, Clive :— Bhakti Yoga: the Path of Love. 
VW, No. 198, 1969, pp. 42-53. 


The author maintains that God is the embodiment of love, and that 
human being may get real happiness through devotion towards God. 
The path of Bhakti is the easiest and the most natural path for the reali- 
zation of God. — A.K.S. 


524. Johnson, Clive :— Rája Yoga: the Path of Meditation. 
VW, No. 199, 1969, pp. 43-63. 


The author of this article lays stress on the point that Raja yoga 
aims at the discovery of the internal world of subjectivity. According 
to Raja yoga, the world inside the mind of a person is the real world 
which offers more beauty, peace and happiness than the objects obser- 
vable by the senses. Therefore, if a person is able to control his mind 


through yoga he may get rid of the miseries of the mundane life and he P 


“may attain the peace of his mind, —A.K.S, 
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525. Johnson, Clive :—Jfana Yoga: the Path of Knowledge. 


VW, No. 200, 1969, pp. 51-64. 


According to the author of this paper, jfidna yoga lays stress on the 
ultimate reality of God or Brahman. The identical reality appears to be 
diversified to one who is ignorant. It can be apprehended through 
Jana yoga alone that there is distinction between reality and appearance. 
A person with genuine knowledge has direct awareness of the identity of 
the knowing self with the ultimate reality. During the state of Samadhi 
the knowing self identifies itself with the ultimate reality, and it has the 
experience of existence, consciousness and bliss. — A.K.S. 


526. Kailash Chander :— Digambara parampara men Acárya Siddha- 
sena. (Acarya Siddhasena in Digambara Jain tradition). (In Hindi). 


Ane, XXI, No. 2, 1968, pp. 86-89. 


It is held now that Siddhasena was an Acdrya of the Svetambara 
Jaina sect. According to the present author it was not the case in old 
days. Siddhasena is quoted as an authority by the writers of Digam- 
bara sect like Akalankadeva, Sumatideva and Vidyananda. His name 
is also put on the list of Digambara writers in the Harivañśapurāņa as 
well as the Mahapurana. —S.N.S. 


527. Kalghatgi, T.G.:: — Dreams in Jaina Psychology. 
DI, VIII, No. 4, 1968, pp. 38-43. 


The Jain literature contains valuable information regarding the ana- 
lysis and interpretation of dreams. The Svetambara tradition believes 
in fourteen great dreams while according to the Digambar tradition there 
are sixteen great dreams as discussed in the present paper. The Bhaga- 
vati sutra has discussed the principle of dream which, according to the 
author, touches the very problem of the dream as developed by the 
modern psychologists. —D.C.J. 


528. Kalyanasundara Sastri, V.R. :— The Gita and the Upanisads. 


VK, LV, No. 9, 1969, pp. 387-88. 


Discusses serially the similarity of philosophical ideas in the Gita and 
the Upanisads. Quoting passages from some Upanisads like the Brhada- 
ranyaka, I$a, Mundaka, Katha examines the distinction made between 
para-vidya and apara vidya. The Bhagavadgita also distinguishes para- 
vidya from apara vidya. —-D.B.S. 
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529. Kulkarni, G.V. :— Contribution of Ramana Maharshi to the 
Vedantic Mysticism. 


JSU, II & III, Nos. 3, 4, 5 & 6, 1969-70, pp. 99-106. 


Sri Ramana Maharsi did not found a school of philosophy of his 
own, he merely presented the ancient mystical philosophy of Vedanta 
from a fresb angle. He agrees with the Vedanta in holding átman to be 
ofthe nature of Saccidananda Brahman. Brahman alone is real, the 
phenomenal world is unreal. There are two ways of realising Reality 
viz. theistic way or saguna-upasana and not-theistic way or nirguna 
upasand, Veoānta prescribes the path of knowledge and path of Bhakti, 
both side by side. It also recognises the importance of guru and grace 
for realisation. All this has been accepted by the Maharsi but he has 
added that ‘a realised person will use his own language. Silence is the 
best language'. Maharsi has taken a pragmatic view and has emphasised 
on vicára or introspection as a mode of realisation. He calls it maha 
Yoga. He considers meditation and discrimination to be insufficient 
for self-realisation. He prescribes the path of surrender to those who 
cannot follow the path of enquiry (vicára). He does not consider 
Action to be opposed to Knowledge. He considers sound sleep as 
conducive to man’s search of his real nature. He has redefined certain 
well-known concepts in the light of his own experience, e.g. dhyana, 
upasand, Sravana, manana etc.—D.B.S. 


530. Lipski, Alexander :—Some Methodological Problems Encountered 
by Western Scholars in the Study of Modern Indian Religious 
History. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 275-86. 


Farquhar's work Modern Religious Movements in India gives a 
Christian missionary's view in which he does not conceal] his Christian 
bias. Even the Sanskritists of the late 19th Cent. exhibited the same 
bias. Even Max Müller calls some of the sayings of Ramakrishna as 
insipid, in bad taste and blasphemous. The Westerners have certain 
underlying notions concerning church, monotheism, idolatory, 
polytheism, which interfere with a proper understanding of Indian 
religions. 


It is a well known fact that in the history of religions even more so 
than in other types of history, the subjective element plays a significant 
role. Actually, no single procedure is satisfactory. A thorough 
examination of Indian religious life in the 18th Cent. has to be under- 
taken to place the 19th Cent. renaissance into proper perspective. 
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531. Mayorga, Nancy Pope :—Sri Chaitanya 
VW, No. 194, 1968, pp. 39-49. 


Gives a brief biography of Nimai Misra who later on became 
Chaitanya or ‘one whose consciousness is awakened to God’. He 
preached the cult of Vaisnavism and the message of passionate devotion 
to Krsna. Chaitanya taught Ramananda the real meaning of bhakti, 
i.e. the way to God—realization through the path of intense love. This 
bhakti or devotion is described as of five types, and there are five steps 
leading of the highest.—H.S.S. 


532. Mishra, Jai Shankar :—Puarvamadhyayugina Hindu Dharmika 
Tyohara. (Religious festivals of the Hindus of early medieval 
period). (In Hindi). 


Pra., XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 165-83. 


Describes systematically the religious festivals of the Hindus 
occurring in all the months of the year according to the Indian calendar. 
It has given a critical comparison of the description of Alberuni with 
that of the contemporary works like Desinámamála of Hemacandra, 
Raja-martanda of Bhoja, Krtyaratnákara of Candesvara and Krtyakal- 
pataru of Laksmidhara and others. — P.G. 


533. Moghe, Shantaram G.:— Mimárasá in the Bhagawanta Bhdaskara 
of Nilakantha, 


BUJ, XXXVIII, No. 74, 1969, pp. 26-40. 


An attempt is made to determine the position of Nilakantha as a 
Mimamsaka on the basis of the discussions that occur in his 12 Maya- 
khas published under the head Bhagavanta Bhdskara. In this article, the 
special features ot Nilakantha are given as follows. He criticizes the view- 
points of his predecessors like Vijane$vara, Divodasa, Raghunandana, 
Hemadri, Haradatta, Khandadeva, Bhavadeva and Sankarabhatta. At 
times, Nilakantha accepts their viewpoints on Mimamsa technical points. 
After citing the two divergent opinions, he states which view is acceptable 
to him and also cares to give reason for the same. He goes to the root of 
the subject and makes observations on the Mimarmsa terms like Prasanga 
and Tantrata. Sometimes, he passes over the divergent points in 
silence. His peculiar viewpoints on Tantratd, Jaimini’s Sdtras and the 
term Bhayya are really interesting and acceptable. His originality lies 
in the three-fold division of Atidesa. Here it is shown how our author 
has applied 29 maxims—both popular and Mimamsa in the course of his 
discussion.— Author. 
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534. Moghe, S.G. .—Apararka as a Mimamsaka. 


IA, V, No. 2, 1971, pp. 87-92. 


Discusses the place of the commentator Apararka in the area of 
Pürva- Mimamsa and compares him with other two well-known Mimamsa 
commentators, namely Vijfüiane$vara and Nilakantha. It is emphasised 
here that Aparàrka as a commentator of Pürva-Mimámsa has not come 
up to the standard of Vijnane$vara and Nilakantha in far as the expo- ` 
sition of the Pürva- Mimarisá doctrine is concerned, though as a commen- 
tator of the Smrti literature his position is quite sound.—J.B.K. 


535. Moorty, J.S. R.L. Narayan:—4s Comparative Philosophy Possible ? 
DI, IX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 59-68. 


Examines the question whether any comparative study of the 
systems of philosophy developed in two or more different civilizations 
such as Western, Indian, Chinese or Japanese etc. is possible or 
not. Objections to the enterprise of comparative philosophy have 
been considered in detail. The author has come to the conclusion that 
the basic differences in different traditions of philosophical thinking 
are not a bar to the enterprise of comparative study. In fact the enter- 
prise of comparative philosophy could prove useful in harmonising the 
divergent tendencies in the philosophical thinking of different countries 
and in the proper evaluation of different attitudes towards life and the 
world. It would also lead to the discovery of the fundamental principles 
of life.—D.B.S. 


536. Mukherji, R.N. :—The Question whether God is kind. 
DI, 1X, 1969, pp. 43-54. 


After discussing the meaning of ‘kindness’ the author takes up for 
consideration the nature of God's *kindness* and.‘unkindness’. In this 
connection the sweeping views of A.G.N. Flew about all religious 
language have been refuted. The author comes to the conclusion that 
God is not separate from the world and man, and if a man expands in 
his feelings and develops affection and kindness, he will not fail to diso- 
ver kindness. — D.B.S. 


537. Nagraja :— Darasana aur Vijňāna ke Paripreksya men Syadavada 
aur Sdpeksavada. (Syadavada and Relativity in the light of 
modern Science and Philosophy). (In Hindi). 


Ane., XXI, No. 3, 1968, pp. 98-108. 


The aim of the author is to present a comparative study of - 


Syádváda, an old theory of Jaina philosophy and Sapeksavada, a modern ' 
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concept in the world of science. The author says that both of them 
are similar in some respect, the truth of practical life is syadayada and 
that of the metaphysical world is sapeksavàda. He concludes that the 
syadváda and saápeksavüáda both can be equally applied in the spiritual 
as well as physical world. Of course, the syadaváda gained victory over 
the theories of philosophy, now.—S.N.S. 


538. Nahata, Agar Chand :— Chaunsatha Yoginion ki Pracina Namáàva- 
liyan. (The Ancient Names of the 64 yoginis). (In Hindi). 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 14-16. 


The 64 Yoginis are well-known goddesses and several images have 
been found of the same, and even a temple is dedicated to them. Their 
names are, however, differently given invarious texts. The Kdyyasiksa of 
Jainacarya Vinayacandra Siri gives an array of all the 64 names of 
the Yoginis; while the JAGnadipika commentary on the Laghustava (v. 18) 
written by Jainacarya Somatilaka Süri (1397 V. S.), relates the names 
quite differently as well as gives the relevant yantra.—M.C. 


539. Nandi, S,K. :—Sri Aurobindo on Art and its Utility. 


IAC, XVIII, No. 4, 1968, pp. 49-53. 


In his book ‘The Significance of Indian Art’, Sti Aurobindo postu- 
lates spiritual aesthetic truth of Indian art and architecture. He refers 
to Aristotle’s concept of Catharisis in the context of discussion on 
aesthetic use of art and compares it with the Indian concept of citta 
Suddhi. He expresses his belief in ananda being the cause of world 
manifestation, Gnanda being the sustainer and ultimate absorber too. 
By ananda he means Joy, Love and Beauty. It was his considered 
opinion that good and virtue are not necessary ingredients of the highest 
and the perfect, while beauty and delight are. In fact aesthetic sense is 
satisfied only by beauty and joy. The object of existence was not practice 
of virtue for its own sake but ananda (delight). This concept of dnanda 
explains itself only in a spiritual context as conceived in the 
Upanisads, and art has ultimate significance in helping us to realise this 
state of bliss. Spirituality is a wider thing than formal religion and it is 
in the service of spirituality that Art reaches its highest self expression. Art 
while satisfying the physical requirements of the aesthetic sense reaches 
beyond them and expresses the inner spiritual truth, the Joy of God in 
the world and its beauty and manifestation of Divine Force and energy 
n creation. — D.B.S. 
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540. Nayak,G.C. :— Can there be any Indeterminate Perception ? 


DI, X, No. 2, 1970, pp. 41-49. 


Examines the minimurn conditions for indeterminate perception and 
whether these conditions can be obtained. Some philosophers hold 
that indeterminate perception is a contradiction in terms. So called 
indeterminate perception which is devoid of judgment, is a myth. Rudi- 
mentary perception in which characteristics of full-fledged perceptual 
knowledge are not manifest is called nisprakaraka or nirvikalpaka jñāna 
in Nyaya-Vaisesika and dlocana jüana in Samkhya and Mīmāmsa. 
Various theories about indeterminate perception as expounded in different 
systems of Indian philosophy have been discussed, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that there can be nirvikalpaka pratyaksa in sense of jfana, 
ie. awareness (upalabdhi) and not as par knowledge or judgement. 
The problem of validity of such jadna has also been discussed from the 
point of view of different schools of philosophy.— D.B.S. 


p 


541. Neevel, Jr. Walter G. :—Ramanuja on Bhakti and Prapatti. 
JRS, 1II, No. 2, 1971, pp. 103-21. 


The author shows that in Ramanuja’s philosophical system the 
concept of ‘bhakti’ and ‘prapatti’ are harmoniously integrated. Prapatti 
is inherent to and an integral aspect of bhakti. An individual may be 
united with God when both bhakti and prapatti function in an integra- 
ted fashion in the former.—A.K.S. 


542. O'Flaherty, Wendy Doniger :—Asceticism and Sexuality in the 
Mythology of Siva, Part 1. 


HR, VIII, No. 4, 1969, pp. 300-37. 


In the mythology of Siva, tapas (asceticism) and kama (desire), 
though apparently opposed mental attitudes, are synthesised and 
resolved. All contradictions and discords are resolved in the nature of 
Siva. The Siva linga is simultaneously representative of chastity and 
sexuality. Siva is, thus, the greatest yogin (ascetic) as well as the 
greatest bhogin (enjoyer). Heisthe source of indifference as well as 
temptation. Inthis way, he maintains within himself his ambivalent 


status of yogin and lover.—A.K.S. 


543. ©’ Flaherty, Wendy Doniger :—Asceticism and Sexuality in the 
Mythology of Siva, Part II. 
HR, IX, No. |, 1969, pp. 1-41. 


In continuation of his earlier article on the same subject, the author 
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associated with Siva. As background of his study of paradoxical nature of 
Paurdnic Siva, the nature of some Vedic gods as Prajapati, Indra, Agni 
and Rudra have been examined, from which Siva is said to inherit the 
creative attribute, phallic and adulterous character, the heat of asceti- 
cism and passion and some dark qualities respectively. In this connection 
all Vedic myths that grew round these gods have been discussed as having 
bearing on sexuality and asceticism vis-a-vis Siva. Mythological tales 
regarding Siva versus Brahma, Prajapati, Brahma versus Kama and Siva 
etc. have been discussed. The ascetic character of the great yogi Siva 
as found in Saiva mythology has been brought out. The two paradoxi- 
cal characters in Siva, chastity and sexuality symbolising prayrtti and 
niyrtti and representing the force of life and perfect peace, have been 
fully discussed.—D.B.S. 


544. Pandit Taranath Nyaya-Tarkatirtha :—Sankhydtattva Vicára (An 
examination of the nature of Numbers). (in Bengali). 


OH, XVII, Pt. 2, 1969, pp. 1-3. 


Both Nyaya and Vai$esika systems admit sankhyá (number) asa 
category and classify it under guna (attribute) that inheres in a substance. 
It is well known that the saħñkhyā (number) oneness is of two kinds; 
it is eternal inhering in eternal substances, while the number two etc. 
are always non-eternal. Here the origination of the non-eternal one- 
ness (ekatva) and its destruction has been examined in detail. It has been 
shown that sañkhyā inheres in substance only, its perception as existing 
elsewhere is false. This has been supported by many logicians. Raghu- 
natha Siromani however holds the number to be a separate padártha 
(category), and not an attribute. Other opinions about sankhya have 
also been mentioned in this connection.—D.B.S. 


545.  Pandurangan, Prema :— The conquest of Anger. 
AP, XL, No. 9. 1969, pp. 403-07. 


Anger is a diseased state of mind and all religions prescribe that 
it is to be controlled. Anger has been classified into carnal, 
mental and spiritual. The Mahabharata and Gautama, the Buddha 
exhort, in almost identical words, the mankind to overcome anger of all 
three types by non-anger. In the three gates to Hell as described in 
Gita, anger is one. The third type of anger leaves the man utterly 
dejected in his soul. Various verses of Sundara Kanda of Ramayana 
support the contention that angry person easily falls prey to all sorts of 
evil, and anger is a formidable sin according to Hindu ethics.--H.S.S. 
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546. Parthasarathy, K.E. :—The law of Karma in Vedanta. 
AP, XL, No. 4, 1969, pp. 160-64. 


Prasthantraya, of which Vedanta is a part, throws much light on - 


the law of Karma which is a characteristic feature of Indian thought. 
This has a universal operation. Law of Karma is the law of causation 
on moral level. Every Karma has a cosmic and phychological effect. 
Karma leaves impression or form tendency in the minds of man which 
is called Samskara or Vdsana. Such impressions mould a man's motive 
and conduct. Laws of Karma recognize the elements of both freedom 
and predetermination in one’s life. Karmas have been divided into three 
categories (i) prárabdha or accumulated Karma which have started bear- 
ing fruits, (ii) Safcita or residual Karma of past life, (iii) Agami or the 
Karma to come. The law of Karma, which is different from fatalism, 


is the only valid explanation of the moral order of the universe. In the 


face of this law, no room exists for the hypothesis of predestination or 


arbitrary Grace. The inner supreme self is the supervisor of the law of 
Karma, Karmádhyaksa. On realisation of this, law of Karma ceases to — 


operate. —H.S.S. 


547. Pathak, Keshavaprashad :—Advaitvedānte adhyasavadah (Concept Ec 
L 


of Adhydsa in Advaitayedanta. (in Sanskrit). 


Sag. IX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 109-12. 


The author explains the term Adhydsa and then distinguishes — 


between Adhydsa and Vivarta. He shows that Adhydsa is called also 
Anirvacaniya khyáti in the Vedanta system and concludes that Ad/iyasa 
is the root cause of all the evils (anarthas), and the aim of the 
Vedanta is removal of it and attainment of Brahman.—S.N.S. ; 


548. Pathak, Keshava Prashad :—Adyaita-Vedante — Pratibimbava 
(The theory of Reflection in Adyaitayedanta). (in Sanskrit). 
Sag. IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 205-08. 


The final import of the Vedanta monism is to expound theiden tiy 
between Brahman and the individual self. But experience points t 
diversity. Hence the theory of reflection, i.e. the individual self is a 
reflection of Brahman (Pratibimbayada) is assumed. Thi, th cory is 

"A 
explained in detail in the present paper.—S.N.S. el 


549. Phillips, H.B.:— Maya: A Fresh Assessment. — p 


VK, LV, No. 9, 1969, pp. 382-86. 


In the last of a series of articles onto abjecit 
certain passages from the Upanisads on Ev lution, Pure 
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Subject, Object and Thing or nondual Idealism. Quoting parallels from 
modern works he says that human personality consists of five sheaths 
or levels which also constitute the cosmos. Evolution has been the law 
of Nature ; some part of organic matter having evolved into plant life, 
some part of plant life evolved into Animal life and some part of Animal 
lifeinto Man. Some anticipate further evolution into Superman or 
race of sages. The nature of Pure Consciousness and Subject-Object 
Brahman has been discussed in the light of western ideas like that of 
Plato, Aristotle, Berkley etc.—D.B.S. 


550.  Politella, Joseph :—Greek Philosophy as a Yoga-system. 
JRS, III, No. 1, 1971, pp. 146-60. 


The author of this paper shows parallel lines of thinking between 
Yoga-philosophy and Greek Philosophy. In Greek Philosophy God 
has been described as a wise person, and religious experience of an indi- 
vidual has been described as his effort to commune with God. In Yoga 
system too, the term ‘Yoga’ means union with God by following a tech- 
nique of spiritual discipline. 


The Yoga-system lays emphasis on the spiritual ascent of an indivi- . 
dual so that he may have vision of reality. Plato also lays stress on the 
psychic ascent of an individual so that he may have vision of divine 
wisdom and righteousness. 


In brief, there are great similarities between the basic concepts of 
the Astanga-yoga of Patafijali and the ethico-religious principles which 
have been enunciated by Plato in his Republic. In sum, Greek Philoso- 
phy may be characterised as a form of Yoga-system.—A.K.S. 


551. Puligandla, :—Professor Deutsch on Karma. 
DI, X, No. 2, 1970, pp. 27-33. 


Critically examines E. Deutsch’s interpretation of Karma as presen- 
ted in his ‘Advaita Vedanta: A Philosophical Reconstruction’. Deutsch is 
of opinion that Karma is a covenient fiction, a theory that is undemonst- 
rable but useful in interpreting experience. After discussing the logical 
implication of Deutsch’s interpretations, the author comes to conclusion 
that Karma in Advaita Vedanta pertains only to empirical experience 
which stands or falls on the basis of empirical evidence. As an empirical 
theory Karma is undemonstrable though it is partially demonstrable. 
Deutsch is very correct in holding that Karma does not follow from or 
cohere with the super-personal oneness of being, but that criteria cannot 


be applied to Karma alone.—D.B.S. 
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552. Prabhavananda :—Know Thy Self. 


VW, No. 195, 1969, pp. 31-45. 


The existence of Self is self-evident. The true nature of Self is 
divine because what Christians call kingdom of Heaven is not anything 
outside of ourselves. Western Philosophy which is intellectual only, 
cannot reach the ultimate Reality, but Indian philosophy lays emphasis 
on experience of that Reality, call it God, Self or Brahman. Conse- 
quently, this also makes difference of approach towards religion in East 
and West. Western religion is based on authority and makes no room for 
experiencing truth of God for ourselves. Vedanta also holds that religion 
is experience. Vedas have four dicta (i) Thou art That, (ii) This Atman 
is Brahman, (iii) Pure consciousness is Brahman, and (iv) I am Brahman. 
All these show the identity of Atman and Brahman. Atman has five 
coverings (i) physical, (ii) vital, (iii) mental, (iv) intellect, (v) covering of 
bliss. Due to ignorance the coverings are taken to be Atman. Atman 
which is the same as Brahman and which transcends the ephemeral, can 
be realized through purity of heart. —H.S.S. 


553. Ramanujam, V.V. :—Sri Ramanuja : His Life and Teachings. 
VK, LVII, No. 5, 1970, pp. 218-21. 


Summarises briefly the eventful life of Ramanuja and brings out the 
concept of Jsvara in Viśiştādvaita system. The cit-acit-I$vara combi- 
nation as a united whole forms the monism of Ramanuja. The doctrine 
of prapatti and the Universality in Ramanuja's religion have also been 
touched upon.— G.B. 


554. Rao, P. Nagaraja :—Mysticism, Ritual, and Ethics in Indian Phi- 
losophy. 


AP, XL, No. 8, 1969, pp. 331-34. 


Allsystems of Indian Philosophy including Buddhism and 
Jainism disclose a dual unity, a moral unity aud spiritual unity in their 
outlook. Of this spiritual unity is the unique and distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Indian philosophy. The supreme spiritual ideal of all 
Indian systems in moksa. Moksa isa pragmatic quest fora radical 
remedy for all the ills of human life. Similarly the intuition of the pri- 
mal truths is an experience sui generis, described by various names in 
various systems, viz. Brahmnanubhava, aprok$anubhüti, Nirvana, Kaivalya. 
This is mysticism. All systems agree that there is an alien element stan- 


ding in the way of finite man realizing his true nature, and consequently — : 


all systems emphasize on the necessity of Sadhana (spiritual discipline). — j 
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Sadhana includes 2 aspects (i) ceremonial purity and (ii) ethical exce- 
llence. The ceremonial rituals are symbolic. They are allied with art 
and have aesthetic function also. Secondly, for obtaining moksa we can 
never bypass ethics. Kathopanisad and Gita hold that dcdra has first 
place in Sadhaná. In Indian tradition ritual and ethics are the necessary 
indispensable means to mystical and final spiritual experience. — H.S.S. 


555. Rao, P. Nagaraja :— The meaning of Dharma in Hinduism. 
AP, XL, No. 12, 1969, 529-32. 


Dharma is almost an untranslatable word. But it is the key concept 
to Indian culture and Hindu Religion. This is also the key to human 
survival and progress. Disasters over-take man when they contravene 
the behest of Dharma. In Mahābhārata, Bhisma defines Dharma as the 
capacity to distinguish truth from untruth. Svadharma, and Sddharana 
Dharma have been verily defined. Dharma regulates the striving for 
artha (Wealth) and Kama (Passions). Various passages in Viduraniti, 
Yaksaprasna, Sàntiparva etc. talk of Dharma, verily.—H.S.S. 


556. Sharma K.V.:—Vamana Tradition and Onam Festival in South 
India. 


VIJ, IX, pt. 1, 1971, pp. 62-70. 


The Dravidian word Onam (corrupt of Srond) is the name of the 
most impotant national festival of Kerala, connected with the Bali 
Vamana legend of the Puranas. Its celebration in S. India goes back to 
more than 1500 years from whereon we have literary and epigraphic 
evidence about conduct. 


The author then cities evidences of the celebration of Onam in 
Tamilnad, Kerala, Tulu country, Nilgiri and Coorg, etc. and mentions 
some works on Onam-bali-Vamana e.g. Mahàlicaritam, Vdamanayataram 
Tiruválirapa[tu, etc. 


The festival had first developed during the epoch of Tamil Sangarh 
in early centuries A.D. as a special Vaisnava worship on the day of 
Visnu's incarnation as Vamana. The military aspect of the festival was 
developed into war-like sports and physical feats and the rearing of 
Onam troops.—S.R. 


557. Scott, David C. :—Causation and Creation in Advaita and Visista- 
Adyaita-Vedanta. 
JRS, III, No. 2, 1971, pp. 51-61. 
Somehow, the seeming untidiness and even chaos experienced by 
man in the multiformity of his daily existence has been a source of 
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discomfiture down through the ages which he has sought to deal with 
by encompassing the varieties of life in a single unified whole. Indeed, 
it is the contention of the present piece that both Sankara and 
Rāmānuja, in their respective systems, were forced to resort to their 
own special ways of dealing with the manifest multiformity of 
life. 


The point is that diversity will out and we find Sankara having to 
resort to a double-decker epistemology in order to account for the 
diversity of the phenomenal world. For ignorant people who are 
deceived by the appearance and see many objects instead of the one 
Brahman, maya is the illusion-producing avidyd. But for those wise few 
who are not deceived by the magician’s cosmic trick, there is nothing as 
the universe but Brahman. 


Ramanuja revises the axiomatic of Sankara. He rejects the princi- 
ple that reality is one. Indeed, he builds diversity into all the unities 
he affirms, and simply refuses to create problems that would push him 
to divorce the manifold from the real. 


Finally then, we cannot get rid ourselves of diversity. It will 
emerge eitherin the metaphysics orin the epistemology. In general, 
systems that opt for one kind of duality do not opt for the other, but 
the choice of at least one duality is inescapable. For Sankara the two 
limit concepts are absolute sameness (of Brahman in itself) and absolute 
difference (of appearance and reality). Ràmanuja simply sorts the 
heap in a different manner. Rather than extract the differences and 
put them in a separate basket, he picks them out and arranges them 
Chinese-box fashion within the same basket.— Author. 


558. Sen Sharma, Deba Brata:—Samkhya theory of perception: A 
case of misinterpretation. 


VIJ, VII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 83-88. 


Balarama Udasina in his commentary on Samkhya Karika has 
confused the views of Sankara Vedanta about perceptual cognition 
with that of the Samkhya system. Attempt has been made to bring out 
the difference between the two views which lies in the functioning of 
buddhi when it comes in contact with an external object througb the 
sense-organs. While the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara insists on the 
outward movement of buddhi, the Samkhya believes in buddhi remaining 
immobile in its place to receive reflection of objects through the channel 
of sense-organs. This interpretation is supported by other Kārikās. 


— Author. 
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559. Sen, Tripura Sankar:—The Psychological Background of 
Tantras. 


BRMIC, XX, No. 5, 1969, pp. 130-36. 


Tantras refer to the Mantra Sastra or Agama Sastra which gives 
the techniques of spiritual discipline for awakening the secret powers in 
human personality. The techniques of spiritual awakening for different 
types of persons (viz. Sattvika, rajasika and tamasika) have been given 
in different forms of Tantras. It has been stressed in the various 
Tantras that spiritual awakening in individuals must be produced 
gradually through various stages under the guidance of different gurus. 
The spiritual transformation of the entire being of an individual may be 
produced by observing the various techniques which have been laid 
down in various Tantras. The psychological analysis of human 
personality which has been given in various Tantras is more consistent 
and comprehensive than in modern Western psychology.— A.K.S. 


560. Sen, Tripura Sankar :— The Legacy of Sri Krsna. 
BRMIC, XXI, No. 5, 1970, pp. 133-39. 
For summary see under section III. 


561. Sen, Tripura Shanker :— Western Psychology and Vedic Spiritual 
Disciplines. 


VW, No. 198, 1969, pp. 29-41. 


The author of this paper observes that the perfect health of an 
individual refers to his physical as well as mental health. Physical 
health alone is not the sign of perfect health of individual. Some of 
the Western psychiatrists like Freud maintain that a physically healthy 
person may be mentally abnormal or sick. But the Western psychiat- 
rists do not have any clear idea how mental health can be acquired 
successfully. They have pointed out that a person may acquire mental 
health through sublimation of the libidinous impulses. In the opinion 
of the author of this paper, the concept of ‘mental health’ given by 
Western psychiatrists is very inadequate. In his view, the Hindu thinkers 
had a superior concept of mental health. Mental health can be acquired 
by an individual by observing the techniques of sadhana or moral and 
spiritual discipline. The mental aberations can be removed by an 
individual through self control and self-knowledge. Sddhand is also 
conducive to the physical health of an individual. In brief, sadhana or 
spiritual self-discipline is the most essential condition for the physical 


and mental health of a person.— A.K.S. 
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562. Sharma, Brajanarayan :— Bhartiya tark$astra kā aithasika anusi- 
lana : Anumanik cintana kê vikasa. (A historical study of Indian 
Logic—Development of the concept inference). (In Hindi). 


Sod. Pat, XX, No. 2, 1969. pp. 24-36. 


The writer has divided the age of development of inferential cogni- 
tion into four periods (1) Elementary period, (2) Creative period, 
(3) Period of struggle and development and (4) Period of Navya Nyaya. 
A critical and historical survey of each period has also been given.—P.G. 


563. Sharma, Rammurty:—Adyaitayedante Moksasvarüpam. (Nature of 
Moksa according to Advaita Vedanta). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag, IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 191-96. 


The author proceeds to explain the nature of the individual self 
(Jiva) as well as bandha and moksa in relation to avidyà or maya. He 
concludes with a description of Jivan-mukti and videha-mukti according 
to the Advaita-vedànta. — S.N.S. 


564. Shastri, A.S. :— Tátparyalinganirüpanam. (Determination of spirit 
of Linga). (In Sanskrit). 
Pra. XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 142-45. 

The author gives an exposition of distinguishing mark which deter- 
mines the purport of a sentence. He says that Kumarila-bhatta as well 
as Vacaspati Misra mentioned only three marks i.e. upakrama, paramarsa 
and upasamhara. But according to an ancient verse, quoted by the 
Vedantins, such marks are five i.e. Upakramopasamhara, abhyàsa, 
aparyata, phalararthayada and upapatti. The author explains these 
marks and shows their application in Upanisads.—S.N.S. 


565. Shastri, Ramsharan :—Mimamsadarsana Vidhivimar$a. (A study 
of vidhi in Mimamsa Philosophy). (In Sanskrit). 
Sag, IK, No. 2, 1970, pp. 129-42. 


The author explains in detail different kinds of Vidhi e.g. vidhi, 
niyama and parisamkhyd. He examines critically the nature of guna-vidhi 
and visisfa-vidhi.—S.N.S. 


566. Shiva Shankar :—Bhdskaramata men parinamavada. (The theory 
of Evolution according to Bhaskara). (In Hindi). 
Pra, XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 15-20. 
Discusses the theory of Parinama (real modification) from the point — 


of view of Bhaskara. In his commentary on Brahma Sutra, Bhaskara E um 


EN 
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has held Parindma of cause into effect to be natural process, a state of 
existence (svabhavika) which is not confined to Sdvayaya objects, but 
also is seen in nirayayaya objects such as dkdsa, yayu etc. Bhaskara is 
of opinion that /Syara manifests himself as the world out of His own 
Will (Sveccha). He thus supports the view that Brahman is both cause 
and effect; as cause, Brahman is Absolute, and as effect, the World. 
Though Bhaskara’s views have been severely criticised by Sankara, 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati seems to support him by holding both cause and 
effect as real.—D.B.S. 


567. Siddhant Shastri, Balchander :— Darsanopayoga va Jnadnopayoga : 
Ek Tulanadtmaka Adhyayana. (Darsanopayoga and Jfiánopayoga— 
A Comparative study). (In Hindi). 


Ane, XXI, No. 3. 1968, pp. 119-28. 


Upayoga is atechnicalterm of Jain philosophy— Upayogo laksanam 
is the definition of Jiva. The present author explains the term. He 
discusses the two kinds of upayoga i.e. jidna and darsana and their sub- 
kinds. He deals with the Keva/a-jfíana and Kevala-darsana and shows their 
identity. In this connection he examines the views of different authorities. 
—S.N.S. 


568. Singh, Sridhar :— Bhakti of Tulasidasa—its attainment. 
SVUOJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 23-33. 


The main emphasis of Tulasi's Bhakti was centred round the theme 
of rebuilding the accurate humane personality of each individual in the 
process of achieving his own self through the conscience of faith in 
“power” which ensures to be done away with guilt, punishment to ‘Evil’ 
and reward to 'Good'. In a psychological way he strived against the 
odds, both within and without and steered the way to achieve a persona- 
lity, comprised with ‘self-reform’, ‘self-sublimation’, a healthy and 
integrated ‘within’, a complete harmony between the man and the 
society, by thus enabling him to fulfil the material ends of life along 
with the welfare of the society which signifies the unfailing duty of man 
to man. And this leads to the realization of peace in the life beyond. 
This type of all round and elevated man enters in Ramardjya, a vision of 
Tulasi’s ideal of ‘welfare state’, and gets whatever is due to him. The 
Ramarajya is opposite to Kaliyuga, or Rávana Rajya (Evil state) and 
much advanced form of the Dharma Rajya (Theological state). It is an 
undying state evolved on humanly good-conscience and is unconfined to 
time, place, or society ; it is the real, and ideal state of whole man-kind. 
This is the attainment of Tulasi’s Bhakti.—Author. 
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569. Singh, S.P.:—The Absolute in Vedanta. 
DI, IX, No. 4, 1969, pp. 61-64. 


The Absolute according to Sarkara Vedanta is pure being altogether 
free from any kind of determination. The implications of this concept 
has been examined in detail in the light of criticism by theistic Vedantins 
like Ramanuja. The controversy in Vedàntic conception of Absolute 
has been discussed in the light of similar controversy between Hegel and 
Jacobi, Parmenides, Spinoza efc. In the conclusion the author has justi- 
fied the use of the Advaita to denote the Absolute who is beyond one 
and many.— D.B.S. 


570. Sinha, Bhagwan Prasad :— Religion. Leads Mankind to Spiritual 
Destiny. 


DI, IX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 79-82. 


Religion arises from the personal experiences of an individual. 
Its edifice is based on the realisation by him the true nature of his 
life—the fact that a man is essentially a spiritual being. The aim of 
education is to prepare man for richer and fuller life and aim of cultural 
refinement is the development of human faculties to higher and elevated 
planes of existence. The spiritual consciousness is an extension of reli- 
gious consciousness and it helps in intergrating and enriching human 
personality and developing man for higher life. The supreme object of 
man'slife is his spiritual development, and it is in the achievement of 
this goal that religion plays crucial role.—D.B.S. 


571. Sinha, S.B.P. :—Metaphysics—Its Necessity and Importance. 
DI, IX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 76-78. 


Discusses the nature and scope of metaphysics. Metaphysics is a 
study of the ultimate reality, a synoptic vision of the reality. It also 
examines the importance of metaphsyics which alone is capable of giving 
complete picture of life. As such, it cannot be supplemented by sciences 
which give piecemeal and fragmentary knowledge of reality. Man is a 
rational being, he connot live without metaphysics. Attempt has been 
made by the votaries of linguistic analysis in recent years to banish 
metaphysics from its pre-eminent position, but this has caused intellec- 
tual vacuum and anarchy. The sooner itis restored to its rightful 
important place, the better it would be for balanced intellectual progress 
and prosperity of the world.—D.B.S. 
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572. Srinivasan, G. :— The Dialectic of the Individual. 
AP, XL, No. 6, 1969, pp. 242-45. 


Hegelian dialectic of reason consists of three stages—thesis, anti- 
thesis and synthesis. But what is seldom emphasized in this dialectic 
of cosmos, in the dialectic of individual. The first stage in the dialectic 
of dynamism of human existence, is the stage when the individual has 
not yet awakened to his individuality or personal existence. The anti- 
thesis of this anonymous existence is the stage of being when the indivi- 
dual develops a craving to distinguish himself from others in everything 
So as to be recognized as the ‘exceptional’. The third stage is the stage 
of synthesis between the anonymous existence (thesis) and extreme form 
of self assertion (anti-thesis). It is the stage when the individual recog- 
nises and respects others’ freedom while exercising his own freedom. 
These three stages arise out of the three constituents of human persona- 
lity which Samkhya describes as sattya, rajas and tamas. At the third 
stage there is the level of social and moral existence. Man's spiritual 
progress beyond the level of social and moral existence can, however, 
result from a total transformation of his personality. This is the fourth 
stage of dialectic which is divine or transcendence. This ultimate 
integral synthesis is the general orientation of all human existence, but 
each has to realize it for himself. —H.S.S. 


573. Srivastava, V.C.:—Süryapüjà Visayakam Paurànikavivaranam.:( The 
Purànic Records on the Sun-worship). (In Sanskrit J. 
Pur, XI, No. 2, 1969, pp. 229-72. 
For summary see under section III. 


574. Swami Ananyananda :—The Paths of Yoga in the Gita—Jfdna- 
yoga. 


BRIMC, XX, No. 6, 1969, pp. 151-59. 


The supreme aim of jfdna-yoga consists in the establishment of 
identity of jiyatman with Paramdtman. This identification leads to the 
realization of the eternal truth: Sarvam-khalu-idam-Brahma. The 
realization of this truth leads to the renunciation of baser instincts and 
egohood in human personality. At that time individual has the realiza- 
tion: ‘I am Brahman’.—A.K.S. 


575. Swami Apurvananda :— Acárya Sankara 
VK, LV, No. 9, 1969, pp. 392-94. 


One of the series of articles describing the life of Acarya Sankara 
was endowed with extraordinary powers from his childhood and when 
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he went to Govindapada, a renowned Yogi of his time, at Ornkaranath, 
he mastered three yogas ina short span of time. At the age of eleven, 
he attained perfection that showed promise of his greatness in the 
spiritual field. After the death of his guru Govindananda, he went to 
Kasi, the holy city he actually ‘discovered’ where he had experience of 
indescribable upsurge of spiritual ecstasy. His pilgrimage to Varanasi 
marked the beginning of his life as a great spiritual Teacher because it 
was here that large number of aspirants owing allegiance to different 
religious sect came in his contact and were converted to his philosophy 
of life. —D.B.S. 


576. Swami Prabhavananda :—Yoga— True and False. 
VW, 193, 1968, pp. 30-45. 


Many false notions of Yoga are prevalent in west. According to 
the founder of the science of Yoga, Patafijali, Yoga is the method of 
controlling the vagaries of mind and the ultimate purpose of controlling 
the mind was to reveal the truth of God. Unfortunately yoga is being 
identified with what in India we call ‘hatha yoga’ which is limited mainly 
to dGsana and breathing excercises. Similarly some persons in west 
falsely think that yoga is mere meditation. Other wrong notion about 
yoga is that in order to make mind quiet, we should make it altogether 
blank. In contrast to this, real yoga is that gradually a man must free 
himself from all mental distractious. For this purpose eight limbs of 
yoga including yama-niyama, asana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharana, 
dhyana and samadhi are to be practised.—H.S.S. 


577. Swami Prabhavananda ;— Mysticism True and False. 
VW, No. 194, 1968, pp. 7-17. 


The means by which God becomes revealed in the hearts of the 
each and every man and all his doubts are gone, is called real mysticism. 
God, the eternal Reality has been defined as the 'eternal amongst the 
non-eternals of life and the highest abiding joy in the midst of fleeting 
pleasures of life’. The proof for the existence of this ultimate Reality, 
God, does not lie in the scriptural authority but in the possibility to 
experience God. Mysticism is not the skill of performing miracles. 
Upanisads inspire a man to realize God in the present life to escape the 
cycle of births and deaths. Christ also preached to seek purity of 
heart, because through it one can realize prajñā, the illumined know- 
ledge. This prajfd is same as Samadhi, nirvana or turiya. This 
experience is inexpressible in words and therefore non-communicable. 
Seeing visions is not also mysticism unless the seer finds fulfilment in 


the eternal Reality. That is why the false psychic visions aroused by - 


£ 
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drugs cannot be called mysticism. True mysticism is the conviction 
that God can be seen and be realized and that to have this realization 
is the only purpose of life.—H.S S. 


578. Swami Prabhavananda :— God is All. 
VW, No. 198, 1969, pp. 24-28. 


The author maintains that all phenomena of Nature are expressions 
of Brahman or the ultimate spiritual reality. Therefore, wisdom consists 
inthe fact that persons should see the expression of God in all things 
of the Universe.— A.K.S. 


579. Swami Prabhavananda :— The Supreme Goal of Life. 
VW, No. 199, 1969, pp. 25-37. 


According to the author of this paper there are three types of life- 
views viz., (i) Naturalism which lays stress on the present life and the 
validity of sense experience, (ii) Humanism which lays stress on the 
welfare and advancement of all human beings, and (iii) Mysticism which 
lays stress on the welfare and advancement of all human beings, Mysti- 
cism which lays stress on the authority of the scriptures. Furthermore, 
according to mysticism one must have personal experience of Reality. 
Mystical view of life lays stress on spiritual values. The naturalistic 


^ and humanistic views of life are inadequate. The mystic view of life, on 


the other hand, is more comprehensive and logically consistent than the 
naturalistic and humanistic views of life. The spiritual view of life is 
not strictly speaking incompatible with mundane view of life. —A.K.S. 


580. Swami Satprakashananda :— From Mortality to Immortality. 
VW, No. 196, 1969, pp. 28-36. 


So long as man is considered to be physical or psychophysical 
being, death is inevitable for him. But as an spiritual entity he conti- 
nues to exist. If death is taken to be end, it leaves human life comple- 
tely meaningless and unexplained. Human reason does not accept it as 
end and there is craving for immortality. There is a difference between 
the objects perceived and the spirit that percieves. The spirit is always 
there even when the object is not. Through reasoning it is proved that 
the pure consciousness transcends body and this consciousness maintains 
our identity. It is changeless and blissful, although sometimes it is 
covered under the veil of ignorance. Immortality can also be achieved by 
realizing one’s identity with the immortal spirit. The real self is never 
born, nor does it die. Thus the difference between mortality and 
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immortality is to realize that ma'n pure spirit is deathless and Immortal 
and one with the supreme spirit. —H.S.S. 


581. Swami Shraddhananda :— The power of Silence. 
VW, No. 192, 1968, pp. 49-55. 


According to Indian thought Brahman is silence, He is not an 
object of talking and thinking, but can be touched by self intuition 
which is not a cognitive process. The infinite Reality behind our 
thinking is an undivided Being and consciousness. Since Silence is the 
depth of our consciousness, it is God in his absolute nature. God has 
two natures, Nirguna Brahman (God without any attributes) and Saguna 
Brahman (God with attributes). Itis Nirguga Brahman that is said to 
be silent. Saguna is however, grounded in Nirguna. Like God man also 
has double nature, viz., his mdyic nature comprising of body and mind 
and his true nature, soul. By knowing the soul, we can know God. 
Vedanta says that we reach very near our true self in sleep, similarly the 
power that is moving the nature flows from a quiet and unseen source. 
Thus silence is the source of creativity. If a man wants spiritual illumi- 
nation, he should dive deep into quietude which can be achieved by, 
practising concentration.—H.S.S. 


582. Taimni, I.K. :—Glimpses into the Nature of Matter. 
Theo, XCI, No. !, 1969, pp. 44-58. 


Opens with a discussion on the meaning of the word tattya. Tattyas 
are innumerable, but the group of five tattyas called pafcabhutas are 
well known. Discusses the nature of these b/iutas which play a great 
role in the interaction between jivdtman and its environment. Also 
examines the nature of indriyas which play the role of intruments of 
knowledge of objects. The relation or interaction between matter, mind 
and indriyas and the role of consciousness which is the integrator and 
stimulator of all activities has been discussed with the help of diagram. 
The nature of tanmdtra has been explained. The relationship of bhütas 
with tanmátras and indriyas and the reaction they produce in mind has 
been explained with the help of diagram, — D.B.S. 


583. Taimni, I.K. :— Glimpses into the Nature of Matter-IV. 
Theo, XCI, No. 3, 1969, pp. 193-99. 


The word ‘life’ is used generally in a very loose and undefined 
sense. The word life is used for indicating a variety of natural proces- 
ses which have growth decay etc. as characteristic features. A biologist 
uses this term in a restricted sense, a philosopher in wider sense and so 
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| on. According to occult doctrine, there is only one Reality in existence 
| and the different realities of existence such as consciousness, mind, 
| matter and life are derived from that Reality. The relationship between 
| different derivatives is one of basic unity; infact the derivatives are 
| merely different expressions of the same Reality. Consciousness and 
| Matter are two polar opposites which are called Purusa and Prakrti in 
| Samkhya terminology, and life is the meeting ground for these twowhich 
have always interaction. Mind is merely modification of consciousness 
| but life is the result of interaction of consciousness and matter which is 
seen in an objective material vehicle. Life is related to the vehicle and, 
| at the same time, is associated with the vehicle is body in the same way 
as mind is related to consciousness and is in the real of consciousness. 
—D.B.S. 


584. Taimni, I.K. :—The Nature of Mind according to Vedanta. 
Theo, XCI, No. 4, 1969, pp. 317-32. 


Mind has four aspects citta, manas, buddhi and ahamkdra al of 
which are involved in its working under different conditions and at 
different levels, citta may be considered as image making faculty of the 
mind. The Vedanta's conception of citta is, however, different from 
that of Yoga philosophy of Patafijali which uses this term in broader 
sense so as to include all the four faculties of mind. Manas is that 
aspect of mind which underlies succession of mental images. As the 
image are constantly changing, manas represents the dynamic aspect of 
mind. Buddhi represents the light of consciousness which illuminates 
the mental images. It is the faculty of mind which relates subject and 
object. Ahamkdra in the egoic centre from which the light of cons- 
ciousness illuminating the mind is projected. It is not only a source of 
illumination but also as instrument of co-ordination of all experiences. 
—D.B.S. 


585. Taimni, I.K. :—The Nature of Mind according to Yoga. 
Theo, XCI, No. 7, 1969, pp. 47-57. 


Discusses the nature of mind and mental perception as described in 
Sütras 13-23 of Yogasutra of Pataiijali. Sutra 13 indicates the relation 
between the nature of objects and their constitution in terms of the 
theory of the gunas. Sūtra 14 also is devoted to the discussion of 
theory of gunas which forms the pillar of Yoga-psychology. The nature 
of the term guna and the part played by it in perception has been 
critically examined in the light of modern knowledge. The concept of 
motion and its kinds have been discussed.—D.B.S. 
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- 586.  Taimni, I.K. :—The Nature of Mind according to Yoga. 
Theo, XCI, No. 8, 1969, pp. 86-100. 


Discusses the nature of mind and theory of mental perception as 
given in Patafjala Yogadarsana. According to  Patafijali, mind is 
insentient reality having to power of perception in itself. It merely 
receives images of objects. It has no light and, therefore, incapable of 
manifesting the image. It receives illumination from buddhi when it 
apprehends objects. In aphormism III-6 mind's function and role in 
perception has been brought out. There are other aphormisms dealing 
with the nature of mind which have been discussed in detail and with 


the help of diagrams.—D.B.S. 


587.  Taimni, I.K. :—The Nature of Samadhi. 
Theo, XCI, No. 9. 1970, pp. 167-84. 


Samadhi is only the last and the highest technique of Yoga but also 
is the very essence of Yoga. Asana and prandydma are only necessary 
parts of the yogic discipline. | There are infact eight angas or 
techniques, the culminating point of these techniques is samadhi, It 
should not be confused with “trance” which is induced in a person by 
variety of factors. Samadhi is the highest mental state in which mind 
reaches, the highest state of refinement. It is of two kinds—samprajnata 
samādhi and asamprajiüata samādhi. Other varieties of samadhi as 
described in Patafijala Yogadarsana have been explained in detail. 


—D.B.S. 


588. Taimni, I.K. :—The Nature of Samadhi-1I. 
Theo, XCI, No. 10, 1969, pp. 236-47. 


In continuation of an article on this very subject, the article 
discusses the essential nature of samādhi on the basis of some sitras 
from Yoga-sütra of Patafijali. The significance of the expression Ksina 
yrtti in sūtra I, 41 has been examined in detail. The nature and ‘reality’ 
of object revealed in samādhi has been discussed. The occult doctrine 
regarding Divine Mind which forms the essence of every object and 
which is responsible for 'spinning' out of the object has explained with 
the help of diagram. The relation between sabija and nirbija samádhis 
has been fully brought on the basis of Sanskrit Text. —D.B.S. 


589. Talib, G.S. :—Bhakta Namdeva, A Study of his Spiritual Experience. 


JRS, No. 2, 1971, pp. 62-77. 


Bhakta Namdev (13th Cent. A.D.) is one of the Saints whose 
sayings were included in the Adi Granth by Guru Arjun Dey on account 
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of the fact that they voiced devotion to the Supreme being, and embodied 
his personal spiritual experience and laid emphasis on faith rather than 
external rituals. In fact Namdev is one of the major contribution to 
the Adi Granth, others being Kabir, Farid, Ravidas. Following the 
tradition of other saints, Namdev has advocated the worship of Formless 
Brahman for which he used a number of names such as Hari, Murari, 
Narayana, Vithal etc. Although these names denote a particular deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon, he has used them in the sense of nirakdra. 
Brahman, Ndamdev’s words are replate with mystic spiritual experience 
as he sees God everywhere, within himself and in the external objects. 
Though he speaks of love, passionate love for God, his love is abstract 
in essence. He is a saint who is not oblivious of the social conditions 
then prevailing in the country. He raises his voice against Hindu caste- 
code, arrogance of the priestly class. A number of quotations, have 
been given to to support author's analysis of the spiritual experience of 
the great Saint of Maharastra.—D.B.S. 


590. Thite, Ganesh Umakant :—Significances of Diksd. 
ABORI, LI, Pts, 1-4, 1970, pp. 163-73, 


Discusses various significances of the term Diks@ according to Vedic 
texts as well as those given by modern scholars. Diksd signifies ecstasy, 
divinization, mystical generation, mystical death, purification and stren- 
thening. The author comes to conclusion that it is not correct to assume 
that Diksa has only one particular significance in view of the numerous 
explanations and etymologies given by different Vedic texts. —D.B.S. 


591. Tipnis, S.N. :—7/e Concept of Madhura Bhakti in Indian 
Philosophy. 


IA, IV, Nos. 1-4, 1970, pp. 235-38. 


In Bhakti literature, the term mddhurya is, for the first time men- 
tioned in the works of Rüpagosvami (16th Cent). Itis used to connote 
Sarasata. Madhurya is used signify bhava, and not bhakti. Rupago- 
svami in his works, used madhura bhakti to denote with kantabhava. 
Again bhava is classified into (i) Aisvarya bhaya in which love or devo- 
tion arises in the heart of a devotee on seeing the Lord's super-human 
powers. In this it is difficult to cultivate a£tmiyata ; (ii) Madhuryabhava 
in which the Lord looked upon as a near relation like father, brother 
etc., which fosters intimacy and culminates in the union with the Lord. 
This is seen in the works of the poets from Vraja in their devotion to 


Krsna. 


Mádhuryabhàya is inclusive of santa, dasya, sakhya vátsalya and 
madhura rasas. However śrůgāra rasa is held prominence, which is 
inclusive of dasya, sakhya and vátsalya. 
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Utkarsa of madhurya takes place when one looks Krsna as husband 
and cultivates kdntabhdya—the closest relationship. 


Madhura bhakti: It is performed with madhuryya bhaya.” Updsana 
is termed Madhura bhakti according to the form devotion. The union 
of the devotee with the Lord is complete like the union of the bride with 
her husband. Madhura bhakti is classified according to (i) KantabAava, 
(ii) gopibhaya and (iii) sakAibhava. 


In kāntābhāva, a devotee looks upon the Lord as husband and 
upon himself as his beloved. It brings him nearer to God. 


In gopibhava, the devoted sings the /;//as of gopis with Krsna and 
meditates on them as Süradasa and Parmànandadasa. 


In sakhibhava, the devotee neither considers himself to be the 
beloved of Krsna nor does he like to sport with him like the gopi. 
He struggles to achieve sakhibhadya of Radha through which he experi- 
ences that divine love which is tasted by the devotees through kanta 
and gopi bhaya.—S.R. 


592. Tripathi, G.C.:—On the Nature of Indo-European Religion. 
DI, IX, No. 3, July, 1969, pp. 33-43. 


Though the Vedas are the oldest literary monuments of the Aryan 
race yet they cannot be regarded to represent oldest religious concep- 
tions of Aryan race of the time when they were still an undivided race. 
A comparative study of some ancient cultures like that of Lithusian 
world reveal parallel concepts and similar tendencies-a fact which might 
prove helpful in understanding Vedic conceptions in a correct perspective. 
Schrüáder has drawn attention of scholars to such similarities and has 
formulated the theory of Animism to explain the primitive religious 
tendency of ancient people to invest every inanimate object with life 
and worship them. The theory of Schrüder has been examined in detail 
along with other alternative theories such as that of Usmen Frazer etc. 
The author shows that it was animatism which was work behind the 
development of ancient Áryan Gods. His conclusion finds explicit 
support in Keith.— D.B.S. 


593. Tripathi, Kedarnath :—Gitayam Samkhyayogau, (Samkhya and 
Yoga in Gita). (In Sanskrit). 


Pra. XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 146-51. 


Describing the importance"of Gitd, the author establishes that there 
is an important place of Samkhyayoga in Gita. He analyses the Samkhya 
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concepts of prakrti and purusa, their mutual relation, non-attachment of 
purusa and satkarya-yada etc. and discusses them on the basis of Gita. 
He points out the atheism of Samkhya and critically examines it in the 
light of Gita.—S.N.S. 


594. Tripathi, Rama Kant :—Sarvadharma Samanvaya. (Synthesis of all 
Religions). (in Hindi) 


Pra, XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 111-17. 


Discusses various ways of harmonising the different religions. 
There are three ways of synthesising the divergent religious currents, 
one by trying to discover areas of agreement in various religions and 
arriving at the unity of all religions, secondly by emulating the example 
of Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa who practised Sadhané laid down by 
different religions to demonstrate fundamental unity of religions, and 
finally by demythologizing religion shown by Swami Vivekananda. 
While attempt at synthesising divergent religious currents should be 
made, it should also be recognised that divergence of religions is not 
something undesirable, it is very natural and healthy too, indicating the 
virile nature of the development of religions.— D.B.S. 


595. Tripathi, Rameshwar Prasad :— Maya Svarüpa Vimarsa. (An 
Enquiring into Nature of Maya). (In Sanskrit) 


Pra, XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 192-96. 


Maya has been accepted in one form or the other by almost all 
schools of Indian Philosophy. The author examines the concept of 
Maya from the point of view of the Upanisad, the Dvaita Vedanta, 
Advaita Vedanta, Vaisnava, Saiva, and Sdmkhya systems. In support 
ofthe interpretation of Mayda as held in different systems, copious 
quotations from texts have been given.—D.B.S. 


596. Varadachari, V.:—Treatment of the Schools of Religion and 
Philosophy, in the Manimekhalai. 


VUOJ, XIV, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 9-26. 


Chapters 28 and 29 ofthe Manimekhalai contain information on 
the systems of thought which prevailed in South India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Brahma and Ajivaka systems do not 
generally get treated outside this work. Mention of presumption held 
as a pramana by Kanada goes against the Vaisesika tradition. Neither 
determinate and indeterminate kinds nor the sense-object contacts are 
mentioned under perception. The Pagupata, Kapalika and other subjects 
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get no reference under Saivism. The treatment of the Samkhya system 
is in accordance with the views of I$varakrsna and Vindhyavasin. The 
Nyáàyapravesa of Sarnkara-svamin, pupil of Dinnaga bears the influence 
of this poem in the treatment of Buddhist logic.— Author. 


597. Verma, O.P. :— The Mahdnubhadva Sect: A Reassessment. 


NUJ, XIX, Nos. 1-2, 1968, pp. 34-41. 


Mahanubhava sect preaching a dualistic system was founded by Sri 
Chakradharasvamin of Gujarat. The article gives an account of the life 
of Chakradhara who during the 13th century A.D. started a revolt 
against vedic ritualism and casteism. The sect was recognised through 
different names as mahdnubhava pantha, Achyut pantha, paramárga at 
different times and at different places. The sect spread even as far as 
Kabul and Kandahar. This devotional sect rejected varndsrama dharma 
and deprected untouchablity. The writer proves that the view that due 
to its non-traditional Hindu character it received favour from the 


Muslim rulers is unfounded.—G.B. 
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XIII POSITIVE SCIENCES 


598. Bapat, G.V. :—Valmiki’s Ideas on Medical Aid to the Wounded 
Soldier. 


SPP, X, No. 2, 1970, pp. 1-10. 
For summary see under section III. 


599. Cammann, Schuyler :—Islamic and Indian Magic Squares, Pts. I 
and II. 


HR, VIII, No. 3, 1969, pp. 181-209; No. 4, 1969, pp. 271-99. 


In the Islamic world and in Hindu India, people often wore rings or 
amulets figured with magic diagrams composed of letters, and in most 
cases these were obviously talismans derived from holy names or familiar 
charm phrases. However, in both civilizations we also find rectangular 
patterns of numbers used in the same way. It is clear that these, too, 
were considered sacred and effective as protective charms. The reasons 
for this reverence are fully explored in this research paper. 


These numerical magic squares, like those in other lands, were com- 
posed of numbers arranged in such a way that each column, and every 
row, and the two main diagonals would all give the same sum. This 
ability to produce a common sum in several different ways has led to 
modern mathematicians to consider magic squares as merely mathema- 
tical curiosities or amusing games, and as such they have been relega- 
ted unjustly, of course, to the minor category of Mathematical 
Recreations. There is, however, no doubt that magic squares once 
enjoyed a much more important status as gleaned from Indian work like 
Narayapa's Ganitakaumudi (1356 A.D.) or such Arabic treatises as 
Muhy'l—Din Abi’! Abbas al-Büni's Shams al-ma'arif al-kubrà (c. 1225 
A.D.).— M.C. 


600. Gurumaita, Bhuvneshwar Prasad :—Pirya Madhyakalina Sahitya 


men Durga va Skandhayara. (Forts and Cantonments in Early 
Mediaeval Literatutre). (in Hindi). 


Lu 


Sod. Pat., XX, No. 3, 1969, pp. 1-11. 


Discusses the various types of durgas (forts) and skandhavaras 
(cantonments) prevalent in the early mediaeval period. The Puranas 
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give us only six forms of durga, viz., dhanu-, mahi, nara-, varksa-, 
ambu—, and giri-durgas. Butat least 12 types of durga are known 
from Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, Sukraniti, Kamandaka-nitisara, Manasollasa, 
and Jyotiri$vara's Varnaratnadkara. Several types of durgas and skan- 
dhayaras are described.— M.C. 


601. Joshi, Kedardutt :—Bhdratiya Paficángon kā Punarmilyankana. 
(Revaluation of Indian Almanac). (In Hindi). 


Pra. XV, No. 1, 1969, pp. 70-76. 


Points out the various differences in Indian astrological usages in 
regard to the preparation of horoscopes or fixation of a festive or reli- 
gious occasion. Unlike the West, where the Gregorian calender is 
rigorously followed, Indian astrologers have adopted many bases, accor- 
ding to which they calculate or deduce certain things, thus arriving at 
different results, —M.C, 


602. Jyotirmitra :—Valmiki-ramayane Ayuryeda-tattyani. (Ayurvedic 
Principles in the Valmiki-Ramayana). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, III, No. 2, 1966, pp. 122-29. 


It is patent to all that in the composition of a poet is reflected the 
social, political and cultural condition of its time. If one looks at the 
Ramayana from the Ayurvedic point of view, one will find ample mate- 
rial to do justice to such a subject. The divine physicians, A$vins, are 
referred to in similes as being celebrated for their beauty. The word 
*vaidya' occurs seven times in the Ramayana where it is used in the sense 
of a ‘learned man’ and a ‘physician.’ There are references to surgery in 
the Rāmāyaņa and also to the transplantation method. Certain medi- 
cinal herbs useful in surgery arealso mentioned. A method of preser- 
ving the bodies like taila-droniSayanam is referred to. It appears that 
the author of the Valmiki-Ramayana was aware of Nyayavaidyaka also. 
There appears to be no reference to the Kayacikitsa.—V.G-R. 


603. Jyotirmitra :—Valmiki Ramayana men Cikitsa Vijfiana ke pragati 
ki Jhalaka. (A Glimpse of Therapeutic Development in the Rama- 
yana of Valmiki). (in Sanskrit). 

Pra. XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 75-106. 
The Ramayana refers to almost all the branches of therapeutics. 

A$svinikumara, the divine doctor, Dhanyantari and vaidya are mentioned: 

Physical troubles connected with the disorders of Vata (wind) are enume- 


rated. Surgery including transplantation is implied. Operative midwi- 
fery, preservation of dead body and medical jurisprudence are known 
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to the poet. Dreams are described in detail. Vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
food, and uses of various beverages are mentioned, At least 145 kinds 

of medicinal plants are referred to. Gold, silver, iron and the various 

jewels are known. References to various kinds of poisons are also found. 
—R.M.P. 


604. Somayasi, D. Arka :—The Peculiar Concept of Sighroccha in 
Hindu Astronomy. 


VUOJ, XIV, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 53-60. 


In Hindu Astronomy, the process of reducing the heliocentric plane- 
tary positions to the geocentric is called Sighrakarma, whereof the 
or Bie ; s 
formula is : Kn (S— P), where a— Maximum value of the correction, 
K — Radius vector from the earth’s centre to the planet, S=longitude of 
the Sun in the case of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn and heliocentric longi- 
tude of the planet in the case of Mercury and Venus. 


All interpreters misconstrued the Hindu Astronomical system to be 
geocentric, being guided by the wrong statement of some Hindu Astro- 
nomers, whereas the Mathematics and the formulation of the Sighra- 
karma clearly reveal the planetary motion to be heliocentric. Bhaskara 
states that the centre of planetary motions is some other point than the 
centre of the earth, though he as well as his predecessors never stated in 


. so many words that the motion is heliocentric. This paradox arose 


because the originators of the Hindu Astronomical system were prehis- 
toric and as such were mystified as Brahma, Surya, Vasistha, Parasara, 
etc. The author does not subscribe to the statement that the Hindus 
borrowed and then bluffed because originality could be traced in the 
Hindu system, besides more correct values for certain astronomical 
constants than were found in the Greek and other systems. 


The paper gives the rationale as to how the heliocentric periods of 
planets and the heliocentric positions of the planetary points like aphelia 
and nodes were found by the originators of the Hindu system, where 
even Brahmagupta and Bhàskara appealed to the tradition (Ggama eva 
pramanam), etc., incidentally bringing out the significance of the point 
termed Sighroccha.—Author. 


605, Srivastava, Balaram. :—Weights and Measures in the Amarakosha. 
JNSI, XXXIII, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 118-19. 


Amarakosa contains a brief description about weights, measures 
and linear measurements, It also refers to three types of mánas—tulà, 
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prastha, and afijali in this connection. Gufjd has been referred to as a 
primary unit (ddya) of weights. — S.P.S. 


606. Vyas, Suryanarayan :— The Basis of Krta-Kala Ganana—An Ana- 
Iysis. 


JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 12-26. 


From the inscriptions of the 5th cent. (e.g., of Mandasor) to the 
10th cent. (e.g., of Gyaraspur-Maàlwa), the word Kria has been found 
adjoined with Málava before the 7th cent., and later on in the 9th cent., 
it got related with Vikrama, No wonder that the words Krta-Malava 
may have been synonymous with Vikrama. 


The Krtayuga was of a short duration and did not extend to thou- 
sands of years, because the mdnusa-yuga, according to the Veda, was 
only of a hundred years (Saradah satam). The Surya-siddhanta possibly 


referred to the same Krta-yuga before introducing the new system.. 


This happened about 57 B.C. when Maálava-Krta or Vikrama samvat 
must have been started on the predominance of the Malavas in that 
region during the Ist and 2nd cent. B.C. 


Altekar believed that the era must have started after the name of 
the leader of the Gana who was called Krta. Hetried to trace the 
name Krta from the Puranas, but the Puránic name Kartavirya or Krta- 
virya escaped his attention. Due to the grand brilliance and traditions 
of the conquests of Krtavirya Hayahaya, the foundation of the Krta 
Samvat has ;been laid. The Malava gana belonging to the Hayahaya 
clan was brought up in the tradition of Krtavirya. This tradition, which 
had slackened in the Buddhist and Sunga period again became successful 
in regaining its strength and establishing its supremacy, and the Krta- 
Malava samyat must be taken to commemorate this very important 
historical event.—S.R. 
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XIV SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


607. Basu, J.R. :— Recognition of Merit in Caste-System in Ancient 
India. 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 685-94. 


There is evidence in the Samhita and Brahmana texts that if a 
man of the lower caste or mixed caste happened to possess the 
wisdom of the Brahmins, he was held in esteem by the Brahmanas 
even, e.g., Kavasa, son of Tlüsa, a bastard born of maid-servant 
became the seer of the famous Vedic hymn Aponaptriya-sik ta, Mahidasa, 
the author of the Aitareya Brahmana, was a Sudra. 


Apastamba-dharma-sütra, Manu-smrti, Yajfiavalkya-smrti and similar 
law books lend support to the upgrading of caste through knowledge 
or penance, and degradation of caste due to demerits. According to 
Patafijali, the author of the Mahabhdasya, person can become a Brahmin 
in three ways, heredity, karma and enlightenment. Vidura, Dharmav- 
yadha, Visvamitra etc., are instances in point. In the incarnations of 
Ramacandra, Sri Krsna and Buddha, the Supreme Godhead chose 
non-Brahmin families for His manifestation. Some of the greatest 
saints of modern India also were born in non-Brahmin families. This 
proves that merit was the important factor in determining castes in 
ancient India; guna was given due importance: It drives home the 
truth ‘Caste is character’.—Author. 


608. Chakravarti, Chintaharan : — 4 note on the Study of Feasts and 
Festivities of the Hindus. 


JGJRI, XXVI, Pts. 1-3, 1970, pp. 771-74. 


Contains various useful suggestions and two draft proformas 
regarding an organised attempt to compile faithful descriptions of 
the rites and rituals connected with the feasts and festivities, with 
special reference to their salient features and their local variations. 
—P.G. 


609. Chatterjee, A.K. :—Glimpses of Social Life in the Kathasarit- 
sagara. 
JAIH, III, Pts. 1-2, 1969-70, pp. 152-56. 
An interesting reference in the Kathdsaritsagara is to widow-pension 
who received one-fourth of the salary of her husband who wasa court 
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employee of the king. Again, in those days there was no love lost 
between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, and between the 
latter and the sister-in-law. Quacks and cheats of all kinds infested 
the towns. Widow re-marriage was possible. Peculiar instruments like 
the water-machines, wind-machines, fire-machines and wheel-machines 
existed and were used. The merchant class played a predominant role 
in the society. The Brahmanas were practical, some avaricious and 
mean and some of them gamblers. Profligate and faithless women out- 
numbered the devoted ones. Gambling was a great vice of the people, 
and anti-social elements were very active. —S.R. 


610. Chatterjee, Asim Kumar :—Civic Sense in Ancient India. 
JAIH, IV, Pts. 1-2, 1970-71, pp. 203-06. 


In the Kuldyaka Játaka, Buddha rebukes a brother for drinking 
water without straining. The Arthasastra directs the City Superinten- 
dent to make a daily inspection of reservoirs of water, prescribes 
different punishments forthrowing dirt and committing nuisance at 
wrong places, for causing mire or water to collect in the street, for 
throwing carcasses of small and big animals, reptiles and human beings 
in the street and for causing trouble to neighbours. 


The Visnusmrti prescribes various punishments for the feller of 
trees; so also does Manu. Inthe Manusmrti punishments for skilful 
but careless drivers and for those who engage untrained drivers are 
prescribed. 


As regards civic sense relating to building of houses, the Vasistha- 
Dharmasütra states that near newly built houses and other constructions, 
there should be a passage 3 feet broad. Kautilya prescribes that for 
each house a sloping water-course should be made ata distance of 3 
padas from the neighbouring site. A Jataka describes a Bodhisattva 
with 30 villagers rolling all stones out of the way and cutting down 
trees that stuck against the chariot-axles. They also smoothed rough 
places, built causeways, and halls and dug tanks for the villagers.—S.R. 


611. Dharaiya, R.K.:—Some Aspects of Social Life in Ancient India 
(Post-Gupta Era). 


Vid, XU, No. 2, 1969. pp. 38-41. 


In the Post-Gupta era, some notable changes had taken place in 
the social institutions due to the impact of the Brahmanical reaction 
against the social reform movements of Buddhism and Jainism. Four 
varnas existed only in theory, while in practice society was divided 
in groups and sub-groups according to professions, from which several 
castes of the medieval and modern periods arose. Foreigners like the 
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Sakas, Hünas and others, being assimilated by this time in the Hindu 
society, contributed in creating a new tribe called Rajputs, who played 
a dominant role in the medieval period. 


The other notable change was the reduction of the marriageable 
age of the girls. She was generally married before she attained puberty. 
The Ksatriya girls were exception to this change: Anuloma marriage 
was not uncommon, but Pratiloma marriage was condemned. 


The deterioration in the position of women varied according to 
case and position, but the devoted wife (pativrata) was highly respected 
and there were brilliant lady scholars like Rajyaéri, Vasavadatta and 
others. WVarahamihira’s remarks about the position of women, perhaps, 
reflect the actual state of women in the period.—Author. 


612. Gokhale, Balkrishna Govind :—The Brahmana in Early Buddhist 
Literature. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 1, pp. 51-61. 


The relationships between early Buddhism and the Braàhmanas were 
characterized by a curious combination of reluctant admiration and 
undisguised dislike on both sides. 


The Brahmanas had entrenched themselves firmly in positions of 
intellectual and social leadership. Early Buddhism arose in Magadha 
and Ko$ala which had a large Brahmana population. They officiated at 
the performance of great Vedic sacrifices. That Buddhism effectively 
killed the Vedic cult is not borne out by evidence. The Brahmanas 
were also in demand in the popular religious practices. | Dasabrahmana 
Jataka gives a long list of un-Brahmanical professions practised by the 
Brahmanas. Brahmadeyya lands formed a great economic basis for the 
Brahmanas, and those enjoying such lands were the most substantial- 
and conspicuous land holders. Pali evidence suggests that Brahmadeyya 
practice was as old as 550 B.C. These Brahmana land-holders were 
quite capable of and prepared for administrative duties as datas, 
parisas and amaccás. It was this convergence of social, economic and 
political powers that made the Brahmagas (and others enjoying Brahma- 
deyya lands) invulnerable to attacks from Buddhism.—S.R. 


613. Javalia, Brajamohan :—Meyar men pracalita Pracma lāga-bāga 
evam Baith-begara. (Ancient Village Taxes and Unpaid Labour 
prevalent in Mewar). (In Hindi). 


Sod. Pat, XX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 71-85. 


There were many sources of taxation in ancient India. The 
Amarakoga relates at least five of them, viz., bhagadheya, bali, Sulka 
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upayana and upahára. There were many other minor sources too, €g., 
wine, concubinage, fines, etc. Mewar being a very old kingdom in 
Rajasthan, all the above were found in vogue there. On the basis of the 
early mediaeval epigraphs, we may classify the various sources under 
bhagabhoga, hataka, ayáta-niryáta, grasa (religious tax) and other taxes. 


The treatment of /aga-bága (equivalent to Skt. bisti) or village 
taxes and unpaid labour mainly relates to mediaeval Rajasthan.—M.C. 


614. Kaw, R.K. :— Peeps into Agriculture in Ancient India. 
VIJ, IX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 164-78. 


The Prthu Vainya legend mentioned in the Atharvaveda and narrated 
in detail in the Puranas contradicts the theory of the Western authorities | 
that agriculture originated and spread from some country in the West. 
Prthu was the first king to practise and popularise agriculture. 


Attempts have been made to prove the arts of a civilization like 
agriculture, pottery, metal-works, writing etc., to have spread from the 
ancient-most civilization of the Narmada valley (over 2,50,000 years old) 
to Sumeria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia and other western countries. 


The age of Indus civilization (c. 3250-2750 B.C.), Vedic Age (c. 2500- 
500 B.C.) and Mauryan Age (400-300 B.C.), all provide evidence of the 
pratice of agriculture. The Artha$astra gives details of planning and 
pursuing the art of agriculture. Post-Vedic literature, the jatakas, Jain 
texts, the Puranas and evidence from South India testify to the advanced 
stage of agriculture in the country.—S.R. 


615. Modak, B.R. :— Veda-Vrata. 
IA, V, No. 1, 1971, pp. 35-37. 


The origin of this vrata is linked with the Atharyayeda. The various 
varieties like Mpygara-yrata, | Yama-vrata and  AMitra-vrata are 
described. The strict regulations with the procedure to be followed in 
the case of the performance of each vrata are given in great detail. The 
order of the vratas to be observed is detailed as Savitri-vrata, Veda- 
vrata, Kalpa-vrata, Maila-yrata, Mailottara-vrata and Sammita-vrata. 
—J.B.K. 


616. Moghe, S.G. :— Vijfanesyara and Nilakantha as the Interpreters 
of the Yajnavalkya-smrti. 


VUOJ, XII, Pts. 1-2, 1969, pp. 19-30. 


The utility and supreme importance of VijiianeSvara and Nilakantha x 
for a proper understanding of the Yajravalkya smrti from the Mimamsa 
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point of view can hardly be gainsaid, taking into account the relative 
greatness of these masters in different aspects. - K.D.S. 


617. Shelat, J.M. :— Our Cultural Heritage. 
Vid, XII, No. 2, 1969, pp. 42-53. 


Heritage means the legacy inherited from the past, those permanent 
values touching the intellect and the spirit of man, the civilisation, the 
machinery and the organisation created by our ancestors. Most of the 
ancient civilisations have vanished, but ours is the only one that has 
survived with full vigour and vitality. The reasons for this continuity 
of civilisation and unity of India are to be found in the pacifism and 
tolerance, the flexibility and fluidity of our social structure, the pull and 
power of absorption of Hinduism, and the statesmanship and wisdom 
possessed by those whose task it was not to prevent a break in the 
career of our civilisation. —U.V.S. 


618. Wagle, N.K.:— The History and Social Organization of the 
Gauda Saraswata Brahmanas of the West Coast of India. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt, 1, 1970, pp. 7-25. 


The author has discussed the social and cultural history of the 
Gauda Saraswata Brahmanas (GSB.) of western India during the millen- 
ium and a half of its existence. He has first discussed their migration 
from the north India (Punjab). According to the Skanda Purana, 
Parasurama brought them from Tirhut to Goa. Kosambi describes their 
actual settlement between the 4th and 9th cen. A.D. Socially, their main 
groups were Chitpavana, Deshastha and Karadhas. Persecuted by the 
inquisition of Christian missionaries, many families left Goa. Regionally, 
they were scattered between Konkana, Thana, Ratnagiri, North and 
South Kanara, Malabar, Kerala, etc. Their language is Konkani, 
variously described as a dialect of Marathi, or formed by imposition of 
a northern Prakrit variety and the super-imposition of a Konkan 
Marathi variety. Inscriptions from A.D. 600 to 1400 testify to the 
existence of the GSB in Goa.—S.R. 


619. Wagle, N.K. :— The History and Social Organization of the 
Gauda Sadraswata Brahmanas of the West Coast of India. 


JIH, XLVIII, Pt. 2, 1970, pp. 295-333. 


All the Gauda Saraswata Brahmanas are Rgvedic and follow the 
Á$syalayana-sutra for their rituals. Their heads are called Syamis. 
Sectarian differences developed between the Saivite and the Vaisnavite 
Sáraswata Brahmanas in the mediaeval and British periods of Indian 
history.—S.R. 
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XV VEDIC STUDIES 


620. Abhaya Deva :—Vedangon ki Vedarthopayogita. (The utility of 
Vedangas in understanding the Vedas). (In Hindi). 


Sav, 24, No. 11, 1971, pp. 253-56. 


Vedangas are not of much value, so far as the meaning of the Vedas 
is concerned. Though they are helpful to the proper understanding of the 
Vedas, yet they developed independently and acquired a quite different 
significance. From the utilitarian point of view the Veddrigas should be 
placed in this order— Nirukta, Vyakarana, Siksa, Chandas, Kalpa and 
Jyotisa. In Vyakarana also, only the Svara-Vaidiki-prakriya should be 
taken as Vedadnga.—Author. 


621. Aiyyer, K.A. Subrahmanya :—Vaikhandsa-Sampradayasya praci- 
natvam. (Antiquity of the Vaikhanasa sampradaya). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, IV, No. 3, 1967, pp. 207-19. 


Acarya Vikhanasa was the original propounder of this sampradaya. 
Vaikhanasa is mentioned as the seer in RV, IX, 66. He is not to be 
confused with Vamra Vaikhànasa who is the seer of RV, X, 99. In the 
Krsna Yajurveda and the Tandya-maha-Brahmana, Vaikhanasa is the 
name of a particular saman. In the SAma-vidana-Brahmana they are said- 


to be hundred. 


In the Sitopanisad Vaikhanasa is said to be a matavisesa and at 
another place, Vaikhanasa is said to be Visnu, In the Naradaparivraja- 
kopanisad it is said to be a particular d$rama, Bodhayana provides us 
with minute details of a vaikhdnasa ascetic. The Ramayana used the 
word in the sense of ascetics. The Bhagavata says that it is akin to Vana- 
prasthás$rama. The Mahabharata says that they are particular types of 
rsis. The puranas aver that it is a third d$rama. 


This discussion suggests the antiquity of this sampradaya right from 
the Vedic times.— V.G.R. 


622. Basu, Santona :—Myths and Symbols of Lotus in the Vedic 
literature. 


VIJ, IX, 1971, pp. 26-33. 


Myth about origin of lotus was first mentioned in the Maitrayani 
Samhita 4.4.7. where lotus was said to be born of down-shining of 
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heavenly bodies, which in turn were forms of slayer Vrtra, the demon. 
In PaficavimSa Br. 18.9.6. the myth was retold with minor variations. 


In these two books another myth about origin of lotus was woven. 
Lotus was said to be born of out of water, in which one third of 
Varuna’s lustre entered. The purpose of these myths was to show the 
enormous strength of lotus for which purpose it was associated with 
Varuna’s energy and the demon. In Taittiriya Br. 1.8.2.1 the origin of 
lotus was connected with consecration of the Angirasas, while in Sata- 
patha Br. 4.1.13 lotus was said to be the essence (rasah) of waters 
gathered upwards to make stronghold for Indra. 


Lotus, the embodiment or ‘rasa’, is a symbol of fertility in connection 
with Sri-Laksmi invoked in Sri-Sikta, a Khila hymn. The icon of 
§ri-Laksmi sorrounded with lotuses, a Kusana statue from Mathura (Ist 
cen. A.D.), is the translation of the Vedic conception found in Sri-Sikta. 


The Vedic seers did not overlook the beauty of lotus pond (RV. 
10.107.10) and lotus as a decorative element (‘Puskarasrajau for the 
Asvinas). The close relation between lotus pond and divinity is 
mentioned in the Atharva Veda 5.17.16, where the former stands for 
divine blessings.—Authoress. 


623. Bhandari, V.S. :—The Origin of Vidüsaka in the Yajurveda. 
NUJ, XIX, Nos. 1-2, 1968, pp. 29-33. 


It is significant that the expression ‘‘Hasdya Karim” is preceded by 
another expression **Narmay rebham" in the Yajurveda, as the Vidisaka 
is known to be Narmasaciva, and is associated with the hero. Also the 
expression Hasaya Karim in the Yajurveda and the expression Hasyakarah, 
a characteristic of Vidzsaka are similar not only in words but in sense 
also. Therefore, if the origin of the Vidüsaka is to be traced to the 
Vedic literature, it should be found in the Yajurveda,—K.D.S. 


624. Bhat, G.K. :— Minor Rgvedic Enemies of India. 
JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, 1969, pp. 1-10. 
It suggests that originally Sambara myth have a human basis and 
the identification with a nature form might have been a subsequent 
development. Such a possibility is particularly relevant among the associ- 


ations of Indra who have much ‘earthly’ and human in his deified nature. 


Sambara is referred to in 25 verses in the RV. There are a few 
references in other Sarhhitàs, but they are either a repetition of RV. or 
an imitation of it. 
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Sambara alone is mentioned about 9 times ; in the other references 
Sambara is mentioned together with Vrtra, Susna, Asusa, Pipru, etc. ; 
these are either human enemies or imaginery demons. Indra is the 
principal killer of Sambara ; but other gods like Soma, Maruts, Aéávina, 
Brahmanaspati and Visnu are also credited with this killing. 


The change from human basis to nature-symbol (‘cloud’) might 
have been influenced by several factors : 

(a) The poets are rather vague in their descriptions and use several 
roots like vV han, v bhid, M/randh, ~ava+bhr, Vanu-+-vind, v rn, 
and even M ah (causal), in referring to the killing of Sambara. The 
destruction of his ‘cities’ is mentioned by the same roots, V vithan- 
v bhid; and by Vvadh, V viFir vitas, Vvitd. 


(b) The same vagueness is further reflected in traditional explana- 
tions. Some of them presuppose the identity with cloud, but in two 
cases Sayana, following Yàska, explains Sambara as ‘Weapon-Wielder’ 
(Samba weapon, ra-matvarthiya) In this way, the word could denote 
human enemy, as it may have a metaphorical signification. 


(c) The mention of Sambara along with other enemies of Indra- 
human as well as mythical—and also the attribution of the feat to other 
Rgvedic deities may have confused the original identity and helped the 
nature-form identification. 


(d) This appears to be so, particularly from two references : RV. I. 
59.6 where Sambara ‘killing is juxtaposed with shaking free of waters’ ; 
and RV. II. 54.2, where Brahmanaspati figures in killing. These could 
have led to the transformation of a real mountain into a cloud, and of 
Sambara into a rain-cloud. 


Once the nature base was ready, old memories of mythical feats of 


Indra and even memories of ‘arctic home’ could easily have entered into - 


the concept and symbolic meaning attached to it.—Author. 


625. Bhattacharya, Bhavani Prasad :—Vaidika-Vyakaruam, (Vedic 
Grammar). (In Sanskrit). 


SSP, LII, No. 2, 1969, pp. 34-43. 


Some Paninian sütras belonging to rutva, satva, matva, and satva 
sections, dealing Vedic Grammar, have been translated into English 
along with a Sanskrit commentary.—K.D.S. 
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626. Bhattacharya, Bhavani Prasad :— Vaidikavyakaranam. (Vedic 
Grammar). (In Sanskrit). 


SSPC, LII, No. 3, 1969, pp. 69-71. 


The following Vedic sütras have been translated into English and 
fully explained in Sanskrit : 


Sanoferanah (8.3.108) 

Saheh prtanartabhdm ca (8.3.109) 
Nivyabhibhóy dvyavaye va chandasi (8.3.119) 
Om abhyadane (8.2.87). — K.D.S. 


BUN e 


627. Bhattacharya, Dipak :—The Reconstruction of Some Verses in 
Atharvaveda Paippalada V.2. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 290-98. 


Paippalada Y.2.1,4, 5 and 7 reconstituted with the help of the 
lately discovered Orissa MSS (=Or) show improvements upon the 
corresponding Kashmirian (=K) and Saunakiya texts (=S. N.I). Verse 
1 mentions the primal creation of the first-born principle. In verse 
53 Or and K read pürvadardàdavithura$casannu and pürvádaradàáviduras- 
casahnuh. The reconstituted text purvàdardrad avithuras ca san nu 
(=untrembled and real he had been formerly in deep sleep) refers to 
the first-corn one. Dardrad (<«/drā, to sleep) is justified by (1) S. N. 
1.6. where also the first-born one is mentioned as sleeping (sasan) and 
by (2) $. IX. 10. 9% all the grey haired one praised the lonely youth— 
existent and deeply sleeping (=dadranam <./dra) on the back of 
water.) These resemble the Purāņic theme of Brahma awakening Nara- 
yana sleeping on waters. Consequently in verse 7 Brhaspati praises the 
first-born one; and in verse 4 Brhaspati is his divinity, (cf Manusam- 
hita 1.11) where Brahma is Narayana as worshipped in this world. 


—Author. 
628. Buddha Prakash :—The Vedic View of life. 
VIJ, IX, Pt, 2, 1971, pp. 308-14. 
The central finding of the Veda is that the multitudinous variety 
of the world is an emanation froma basic unity of being which has 


tendency to transform itself into materiality and has an inexhaustible 
capacity to seek manifestation in endless new forms. 


The Rgvedic name of this unity is tad ekam ‘that one’ though it 
goes by many names. It is called prana(life-principle) in the Atharvaveda 
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and is described as past and future and is said to be reborn again and 
again. j 

Creation is expression as well as co-ordination. In Vedic language 
it is called yajfia which has the sense of assembling, meeting and contri- 
buting what one has tothe whole. The basic idea of yajfa is the 
intermixing of mind, life and matter (yak) through the symbolism of 
soma, agni and anna. 


The process of creation, evolution and manifestation of the one 
into many, passing through numerous phases, aspects and forms, 
culminates in man. The pre-eminence of man in the scheme of the cos- 
mic process is manifest in an interesting discussion in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, in which the various gods found their abode in the different 
parts of man's body. 


This man, who is the abode of Brahman (i.e. Purusa-puram yo 
brahmano veda yasyah purusa ucyate AV. 10-2-29), is identical with him, 
is not the member of any particular tribe or resident of any particular 
country. Man, the Universal, needs social frame work which implies 
classes and categories based on diverse criteria, not territorial or tribal, 
but functional and vocational. These social classes were sometimes 
distinguished as the limits of a supra-organism. 


From the above, it is clear that, according to the Vedic view 
existence is real and positive, and not imaginary or ephemeral.—S.R. 


629. Chakravarty, Apurba Kumar :—The working Principle of the 
Vedanga Jyotisa Calendar. 


IS, X, No. 1, 1968, pp. 31-42. 


In the present article the author discusses the working principle of 
Vedanga jyotisa calendar, which takes into account a five-year cycle, 
called a Yuga and prescribes a method of intercalation and extracala- 
tion to adjust the lunar year with the solar year. The author has based 
his finding on a verse of this Vedanga Jyotisa and seeks its justification 
in a description of satra referred to in the Taittiriya Samhita and other 
works.—S.R.S. 


630. Chaturvedi, Narmadeshvar :—Bhdratiya Rsiyon ki Lokonmukhi 
Vicaradhara. (In Hindi). 


Hind. XXIX, No. 1-4, 1968, pp. 212-17. 


For summary see under section III; 
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631. Chaubey, Braj Bihari :—Yaska-Kalina Bharata. (India in the time 
of Yaska). (In Hindi). 


RUS, No. 5, 1970-71, pp. 87-99. 
For summary see under Section V. 
632. Devasthali, G.V. :— Status of the Atharvaveda. 


IA, V, No. 1, 1971, pp. 6-16. 


This paper states that as far as the question of the status of the 
Atharvaveda is concerned, this Veda is as important as that of Rgveda 
for itis the only Veda among the other Vedas which provides a vivid 
and graphic description of the lower rung of the milieu or common 
strata of the society, while Rgveda with other two gives us only a glimpse 
of the life in the hierarchical strata of that society. The principle feature 
of this Veda is magic (Ydtu) besides chants (Mantra) for the performance 
of various rituals. But that feature is very much conspicuous by its 
absence in the other Vedas, hence Atharaveda is rated low in importance. 
The one point which prominently goes in its favour is its potrayal of 
the daily life routine and the aspirations of the masses of the country. 


—J.B.K. 


633. Devasthali, G.V. :—The Life reflected in the Atharvaveda, Indi- 
yidual and family. 


IA, V, No. 2, 1971, pp. 69-82 


This paper deals with the three aspects of human life, namely 
medicine (Cikitsa), want (Kama) and sacraments (Samskdras) as depicted 
in the Atharvaveda. This Veda provides a good deal of detailed infor- 
mation regarding the various aspects of medical science, such as, 
anatomy, physiology, diagnosis, therapeutics, palliatives and preventives. 
It also enjoins upon an individual in his lone capacity with his 
family to perform virtuous deed (Siva Karma) which accrue prosperity 
and happiness for him and his family, and further stresses the importance 
of performing various sacraments in his family according to the pres- 


cribed regulation. (79 Niyamas).—J.B.K. 
634. Devasthali G.V. :—Poetical Art in the Rgveda. 


RUS, No. 5, 1970-71, pp. 1-14. 


The poetical art in the RV. has been analysed with reference to 
the following four factors, prayojana, Svariipa, hetu and wisaya, 
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The first is all kinds of worldly glory, fame and success—Dhi, rta, the 
second is the sweetness, conscious workmanship (sudhita). About the RV. 
the author thinks that all real poetry is only inspired by those who derive 
inspiration from these deities. The subject of a Kayya is the discovery 
of the secret underlying the apparent subject (ninyà vacamsi).—G.B. 


635. Divekar, H.R. :— The presentation of the first and the oldest 
Rksamhità. 


SPP, VIII, No. 1, 1968, pp. 1-10. 


The first and the oldest collection of Rgvedic hymns was composed 
during the twelve generations from Vi$vamitra to Bharata. The number 
of these hymns is fifty five. These ancient seers are eleven in number. 
The number of the deties is ten: Savitr, Soma, Agni, Indra, Usas, As$vinau, 
Pisan and Dydvaprthivi. Hymns were composed also on Yama and 
Pitrs and were included in this old collection. 


The metres used in this collection are Brhati, Pankti, Tristubh, 
Jagati, Sakvari and Atisakvari.—K.D.S, 


636. Dumont, Paul-Emile :— The Kamya Animal Sacrifices in the Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana. 


PAPS, CXIII, No. 1, 1969, pp. 34-66. 


Gives the text (accentuated) in Roman script along with translation 
in English and foot-notes indicating the application of the verses accor- 
ding to Sayapa. Also refers to other sources containing similar texts 
found in the Samhitás and the Brāhmaņas. The article pertains to the 
text of Taitt.Bra., eighth Prapathaka of the second Kanda, wrongly 
indicated as that of third Kanda.—S.R.S. 


637. Esteller, A. :— Notes on “The Quest for the Original Rgveda" (Cf. 
“Annals B O.R.I, Golden Jubilee Volume, pp. 1-16, and Vol. L. 


Dp. 51-54"). 
ABORI, LI, Pts. 1-4, 1970, pp. 59-76. 


The portion of the two hymns that has thereby acquired a defini- 
tive text-critical form has been vastly increased and practically led to its 
completeness and thereby our method and text-critical approach have 
been fully confirmed by the nature and value of the results obtained. 


It should be needless to expatiate on the decisive bearing that the above — 


facts have on the further text-critical reconstruction of the origina) - 
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Rgveda of rsi-kavis—beyond and behind our traditional samhita palimp- 
sest.— K.D.S. 


638. Gajendragadkar, S.N. :—The Word Sloka in the Rgveda. 
JUB, XXXVIII, No. 74, 1969, pp. 94-99. 


A stanza in genaral Anustubh metre, object of praise, celebrity fame 
and proverb are some of the general meanings of the word “Sloka. 
Here we study its meaning its the Rgveda. The word Sloka can be divi- 
ded from the IE. Kloy-kos meaning §ru to hear. Originally the 
word meant ‘sound’—that which is heard. The first development of the 
meaning is from sound to musical, rythmical sound. A melodious 
sound is bound to please the gods, hence it came to mean ‘praise’. The 
glory or praise of god is expressed through a call. Thus the next mean- 
ing developed was call. In a few places S/oka is used in the sense a song 
of praise. —R.M.P: 


639. Kantawala, S.G. :—The Hymn to Aranyáni—A Study. 
JOIB, XX, No. 1, 1970, pp. 1-11. 


The hymn to Aranyani (Rgveda X, 146) “the Genius of the Forest" 
is one of the late hymns of the Rgveda by the sage Airammada, in which 
personified forest is celebrated. It occurs in toto in Taittiriya Brahmana 
(TB) and some of its rcs are quoted in the Nirukta (N), Brhaddevatà 
(BD), Sankhayanagrhya-sitra (SG) and Rgvidhàna (RV). There are cer- 
tain variations in the text in these works. 


According to BD and Anukramani the hymn is in praise of Aranyani. 
Sayana on TB says that it is to be recited by forest dwelling ascetics for 
their protection. According to SG, its 6th rc is to be recited while 
entering a water-masked circular space on the occasion of Syadhyaran- 
yaka. Durga on N says that the poet recites it when struck with fear on 
losing direction in a forest. The RVi. prescribes its repetition after 
adoring Aranyani to escape from the forest. 


There is some difference in its interpretation also. Venkata-Madha- 
va's comments are very brief, while Sàyapa gives only one interpreta- 
tion in the Rgveda, but in TB, he offers more than one interpretations. 


Inthis lovely poetical hymn, animals and birds are fancied to 
worship the Goddess of the Jungle with their own distinctive sounds. 
The illusory appearances are described as they may appear to a lost 
traveller and the beauty of the hymns is enhanced by literary embelish- 
ments. The seer brings out the caretaking character of Aranyani.—S.R. : 
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640. Kapadia, B.H. :—Characteristic Activities of Indra. 
VUOJ, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 1-8. 


Indra is invoked in the Rg.-Veda in 250 hymns. He is the favourite 
national] god of the Vedic people. He is more anthropomorphic on the 
physical side and is invested with mythological imagery. He is the 
national God of a warring and conquering people. His characteristic 
epithet is Vrtrahan, Avestan verethragna. His activities, besides killing 
his enemies like Vrtra, Sarhbara etc., is connected with the Sun, the 
spreading of the space, the Heaven, the Earth. the establishment of the 
mid-region, and the mountains. The Vytra-fight is a sort of creation 
myth. Indra killed the serpent that envoloped the world. Waters 
were swallowed or enveloped by it. Indra killed the serpent, splits open 
the mountain, waters gush out, thereby life began for the humanity on 
the earth, Indra spreads the earth, pushes Heaven upward, makes firm 
heavens light, releases them from confinement, the sun and the mountains, 
etc., are established. These are some of the characteristic activities of 
Indra.— Author 


641. Kenghe, C.T. :—Kapila and Hiranyagarbha. 
SPP, IX, No. 2, 1969, pp. 56-62. 
The author refutes the view of Swami Hariharanand Aranya that 
the founder of Samkhya system, Kapila and the founder of Yoga system, 
Hiranyagarbha are one and the same person. He holds that the two 


are different historical persons and they cannot be the persons belonging 
to the age of the Rgveda. — S. R.S. 


642.  Ksirsagar, Duttatrey Balkrishan : — Rgvede Pitrsvarupam. ( Ances- 
torship in Rigveda). (In Sanskrit). 


Sag, IX, No 2. 1970, pp. 187-90. 

The Rgveda clearly mentions the difference between the ancestors 
of gods and men, and also shows their different paths. While the 
ancestors of gods sit in vairaj fire, the ancestors of men take svadha, 
ájya and soma.— K.D.S. 

643. Lokesh Chandra :— In the Land of Vedic Studies. 
SPP, VIII, No. 2, 1968, pp. 16-25. 


Describes in detail the purpose of his journey to Germany, the land 
of Vedic scholarship in this age, inter alia, throws some light on the 
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State Museum of Berlin, housing art pieces from Central Asia, which 


are greatly influenced by Indian art. The author points out the works on 
various subjects, contained in his father’s Mongolian collection in 
microfilm form which are being developed and transferred to on 
paper.—S.R.S. i 


644. Modak, B.R. :—The Veda-Vrata. 
IA, V, No. 1, 1971, pp. 35-37. 


The Veda-Vrata is described in the Atharvaveda-Pariśişta (46). Thc 
regulations relating to that Vrata are given in detail. The Vrata is 
observed annually. It is also observed by the preceptor at the initiation 
of a celebate student. Mantras from the Santi, amholinga ganas and the 
vratapati, Kusmanda samasa and kama hymns are employed while offer- 
ing oblatious. The first sixteen kandas of the Atharva-Veda are divided 
into four quarters. The first and the last mantras from these quarters 
are employed in the main part of the Veda-Vrata, along with the first and 
last mantras from the Rgveda, Yajurveda and Sama-Veda. This Vrata 
is different from the Veda-Vrata described in the Visnu-Dharmottara 
Purana (3, 141.1-7) and quoted by Hemadri in his Caturvarga-Cintamani 
(Vrata-kanda 2.827-28.) — Author. 


645. Mukherjee, R.N. ;— Trisarnku's Vedàánuvacana in Taittiriyopanisad 
and its Perceptual Significance. 


Pra., XV, No. 1, 1969, pp. 104-13. 


Examines Tri$anku's Vedànuvacanas occuring in Taittiriyopanisad, 
which are verbal rendering of his direct inspiring mystical experience; 
Discusses Sankara's interpretation of the above passage and comes to 
conclusion that Sankara has unnecessarily twisted the meanings of some 
words and tried to read his philosophy in this inspiring passage. The 
author has given his interpretation of the passage and has shown that 
the passage actually describes Tri$anku's Yogic expansion of Vision. As 
a result of this he could have direct access to objects far and near, joyfully 
participate in the process of nature; he felt his unity with the sky and 
the sun, the mountains and the trees. —D.B.S. 


646. Ojha, Radhakant :—Agni—Eka Vaidika Vislesana. (Agni, A 
Vedic Analysis). (In Hindi). 


Pra., XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 184-87. 


After giving the etymological meaning of the term Agni, discusses 


the development of the concept of Agni from RV. onwards. Agni has 
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been conceived differently in Kalpa Sütras, Grihya Sutras, Puranas and 
Ayurveda. Their different forms and function have been mentioned. 
—D.B.S. 


647. Pandey, Srichandar :—Rgveda men Usa ka Vaijnanika Syarüpa. 
(Scientific Nature of Usa in Rgveda). (In Hindi). 


Pra, XV, No. 2, 1970, pp. 6-14. 


Discusses the concept of Usd from the point of view of Vedic Astro- 
nomy. The author comes to conclusion on the basis of traditional 
interpretation that the total duration of Usakala is 8 minutes and 36 
seconds in the morning when neither stars are visible nor sun has arisen 
in the eastern horizen. The description of Usa throws some light on 
the original home of the Aryans which has also been mentioned in this 
connection.— D.B.S. 


648. Panse, G.M. :— The significance of Water in Indian Rituals and 
Ceremonies. 


SPP, VIII, No. 1, 1968, pp. 18-25. 


Water is one of the fine elements of this universe and it is the 4th 
element in the process of creation and therefore is very near to the 
earth. Human being is Universe in miniature, and as such is identical 
with it. The various ceremonies, rituals and worships are the means to 
this end and here water plays an important part in Indian rituals as it is 
directly the cause of man and of the earth on which he is born. —K.D.S. 


649. Panse, O.M. :—Vageva Visva Bhuyanani Jajne. (Word has created 
the universe). (In Sanskrit). 


SSP, X, No. 1, 1970, pp. 7-14. 


The Vedic ‘Word’ is creative power which becomes manifest in 
human body, provided it is properly tuned and set. And when capa- 
ble of mounting the transcendental stage of the soul from which stage 
the original sound of Vedic words emanates from the mouth of seers 
along with the sense. The external world is originally and essentially 
of the nature of sound waves.—K.D.S. 


650. Patyal. Hukam Chand :—Remarks on the New Edition of The 
Kausitaki Brahmana; 
JOIB, XX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 101-14. 


Besides the two printed editions, the editor E.R. Sreekrishna Sharma 
has made use of some new manuscripts, 
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The writer of the article says that the division of Sharma’s text is 
different from the published editions—of Linder and of Poona. Sharma 
divides the text into Adhyaya, Brahmana and Khanda. 


Patyal has given the variant readings of the three texts chapter- 
wise and pointed out the weak and strong points of Sharma’s 
edition. The three appendices atthe end, namely, (i) The Beginning 
passages of Each Khanda of KB and (ii) Alphabetical Index of the 
Mantras in KB and (iii) Alphabetical Index of the Repeated Passages 
in KB are most indispensable. The edition would have been more 
useful for keen readers if the editor had also pointed out the parallel 
passages found in the other Vedic texts for comparison.—S.R. 


651. Prabhakar, C.L. :—On the names of the Yajurveda. 
BV, XXVIII, No. 1-4, 1968, pp. 64-68. 


Unlike the other Vedas, viz. RV, SV and AV, only the YV is avail- 
able in two divisions, Krsna and Sukla. These are distinguished and their 
names are no misnomer. 


Satapatha Brahmana (14.9.5.33) is the earliest to mention the term 
Sukla referring to the SYV. It meant the name to refer to Aditya from 
whom the Veda owed its origin. Various views—expressed in the 
traditional works like Jabala Samhita, Visnupuràna, etc, and by the 
traditional scholars like Sayana, Mahidhara, efc., on the one hand and 
those of western scholars on the other—are discussed in the article. It is 
shown that the eastern and western—traditional and academic—scholar- 
ship concurred to repeat or remind in one way or the other the story of 
the preceptor Vai$ampayana and his pupil Yàjfiavalkya originally avail- 
able in the Visnupurana. This story explains the origin of the Y V. 


A comparison of the Taittiriya Samhita and the Vajasaneya Samhita 
in the aspects, viz., Rsi tradition, kamyestis, character, knowledge, 
style, etc., and other items of internal evidence, supported the names of 
the respective branches of that Veda. Finally, the paper contains a 
suggestion that the quest for finding out concrete reasons for such a 
division of the YV, would further be lucrative, in case a similar compara- 
tive study of all the Samhitds of the respective branches of the YV with 
an emphasis for internal evidence is made. — Author. 


652. Prabhakar, C.L. :—Erotics in the Yajurveda. 
IA, Dandekar Felicitation Volume, 1968. 
The origin of Erotics in its true sense finds place in the YV for the 


first time. Though RV has references, they are not as direct as in the 
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YV. YV contains a free expression of love and its feeling between man 
and woman and also the resulting act therefrom. The paper is a survey 
of such material under convenient subtitles available in the YV, SYV in 
particular. The entire data is with reference to the sacrifice and its 
various situations. The survey is made in the most interesting way, with 
asuggestion that this aspect of the YV would form an interesting 
chapter in the history of Ancient Indian Erotics.— Author. 


653. Prahalad Kumar :— Rigvede Alamkàrah. | (Alamkaàras in the 
Rgveda). (In Sanskrit) 


Sag, IX, No. 2, 1970, pp. 161-74. 


There is no dearth of figures of speech in the Rgveda. Of the 
Sabdàlankáras, the VrttyGnuprasa, Chekanuprása and Yamakas are abun- 
dantly available. The use of punaruktavadabhasa, a Sabdarthalankara 
i$ also variously found. Of the arthalankdras, the Srauti upama, rupaka, 
visesokti, ullekha, aprastutapra$amsa, arthāntaranyāsā, kavylinga, etc., 
are to be seen in so many mantras—K.D.S. 


654. Ram Gopal :—The Suffix ‘Tati’ in the Vedic Language. 
IA, V, No. 2, 1971, pp. 99-102. 
For summary see under section IX. 


655. Saraswat, Saraswati :— Brhaspati, the Lord of Speech in the 
Rgveda. 


JDS, I, No. 1, 1971, pp. 63-66. 


A small number of mantras depict Brhaspati as the Lord of Speech 
in the Rgveda. Some expressions connected with him such as, ‘the wise 
of the wise’, ‘the best Lord of prayer’, ‘generator of all prayers’, ‘the 
reciter and the creator of all the Samans'. ‘Saptdsyah’, ‘the destroyer 
of Vala by the force of his mantras’, ‘Mandrajihya’, etc., show that 
Brhaspati was the ‘god who dominated the sphere of speech in the 
Rgveda. This aspect of Brhaspati served as a link between the concept 
of Brhaspati in the Rgveda and in the post-Vedic literature. —Authoress. 


656. Satyanarayan, D. :—Riddle of Saunaka. 
SPP, VIII, No. 1, 1968, pp. 11-17. 


The name of Saunaka is found as a seer, a Mantradragfá asa 
compiler of the Vedas, as a sect-teacher and as a spiritual guru. Some 
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rituals are also found in his name. His name is also available among 
the hymn-singer teachers of Rgveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda and is 
associated with kings ranging from Janamejaya to Brhadratha. He is 
the chief instrument in the compilation of all the Puranas and the 
Mahabharata. —K.D.S. 


657. Sharma, B.R. :— Mantu in the Rgveda. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 38-44. 


Mantu and its derivatives which occur in the Rgveda, are interpreted 
as thought, thinker, etc. But the author derives Mantu from 4/ran, “to 
speak' and the expressions, hethinks, fit in all contexts, in the sense 
of ‘speech’, ‘speaker’, etc. In RV X. 73.6. rábhasasya martavah means 
“singers of energetic song’. In I. 42.5 and VI. 56.4, the epithet mantu- 
mat, possessor of speech. i.e., speaker, is quite apt for Pasan whois a 
pastoral god of the noisy cowherds. As an epithet of drink Indra in 
X. 134.6, too, it is quite appropriate. Sumantu nàma, 'a well-pronounced 
name’ (X. 64.1), and Sumantu-ndma in VI,18,8 ‘a god whose name is well- 
uttered' is an epithet of Indra. In its contrast, durmantu nàma, *a name not 
worthy of utterance' in X. 12, 6 is an epithet of Yama, the god of death. 
Mantu ‘speechless dumb’ as ana objective of irreligious (akarman). Dasa 
is given because he speaks a different-tongue, not understood by the 
Aryans. Tri-mantu (I. 112:4 ‘triple-worded’) also suits as an epithet of 
Agni or A$vins who are well-versed in the three Vedas.— S.R. 


658. Sharma, K.V. :—Praktana-bhàrate vádakalà. (The art of Disputa- 
tion in ancient India). (In Sanskrit). 


VS, IV, No. 3, 1967, pp. 228-39. 


Some conventions of disputation are seen referred to in the Vedas. 
The victorious disputants were congratulated (RV. 10.71.10). AV also 
also suggests the use of medicinal herbs like Apardjita and pāțha for 
victory. The disputants came from different places and travelled also 
to different places (cf. SB.). The Brhadáranyaka Upanisad provides us 
with a number of details in connection with the sacrificial session of 
Janaka. The topic of disputation, the disputants for and against in the 
session of disputation, rules honouring the victor are all referred to 
here. 


Refutation of the views of the opponent is referred to a number of 
time in Bauddha texts like Majjhimanikaya, Vinayapitaka, etc. The 
Bauddhas and the Jainas had to study a number of other darSanas 
besides their own daríana. This might have encouraged the art of 
disputation. 
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In the Upanisads we get a number of technical terms of the art 
of disputation, e.g., tarka, vada, yukti, jalpa, vitandà, chala, nirnaya, 
prayojana, etc. 


This art was later on encourged in royal assemblies, learned assemb- 
lies, hermitages, vihdras, upasrayas and yidydasthanas. 


Tantrayukti and Anviksiki are the two ancient texts dealing with 
this art. Caraka and Suéruta Samhitas have separate chapters dealing 
with this art. Vatsyàyana's Nydyabhdsya also deals with it. 


The article then discusses vigrahajalpa and jalpavitanda, sandhaya 
sambhdasa and vigrhya sambhása. Pratyavara, pravara and sama are the 
three types of disputants. The art of disputation was thus sufficiently 
developed in ancient India.— V.G.R. 


659. Sharma, U.C. :— Madhucchandas Vaisyamitra (in the Vedic and 
Post Vedic Literature). 


SPP, X, No. 1, 1970, pp. 15-24. 


Discusses the personality of Madhucchandas, son of Visvamitra 
and cites all references found from the oldest source-Aitareya Brahmana 
to the epics, Puranas and other works. The author concludes that 
M. was a great seer, and that he was famous for his Praüga in later 
Brahmana and Sütra literature. He has also refuted the statement that 
Vigvamitra had 101 sons. M. had Jeta, Aghamarsana and Dhanafijaya 
for his sons.—S.R.S. 


660. Singh, Amaldhari :—Rgveda-Sakha-VimarSa. (A Critical Study of 
the Sakhas of Rgveda). (In Hindi). 


Pra, XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 74-84. 


Discusses the number of Sakhdas in which the four Vedic Samhitàs 
have come down to us. According to Patafijali RV. had 21, YV. 100, 
SV. 1000 and AV. 9 Sakhas, a total of 1130 Sakhàs. According to 
Caranavyüha, however, RV. was divided into Sakhas. Unfortunately 
most of the sakhás are now lost to us. The author examines material 
available under the Sukla Sakhds and examines the contents of other 
Sākhās which are no longer available on the basis of textual references 
in other works.—D.B.S. 


661. Tripathi, G.C. :— The Indo-European Gods of Sky. 
DI, IK, No. 4, 1969, pp. 65-72. 


Discusses the nature of two important gods of Indo-European family, 
namely, Dyeus (Dyus) and Uorurenos, on the basis of comparative 
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Philology and Mythology in order to assess their role in determining the 
nature of Indo-European gods.— D.B.S. 


662. Tripathi, Hariharnath:—Samajika Aspriśyatā— Vaidika Drstikona. 
(Social untouchability— A Vedic view). (In Hindi). 


Pra.. XVI, No. 1, 1970, pp. 21-27. 


Examines the conception of Varna on the basis of material available 
in the Vedic Samhitas. There is sufficient evidence in the mantras of 
the RV. that the term varza signified colour and not caste, and that all 
those people who did not conform to Vedic dharma and code of conduct 
were called dasas for whom such epithets like akruta, pani, asraddha, 
etc., have been used. During the time of the composition of YV, how- 
ever caste system appears in rudimentary form. YV. refers to different 
classes of people, the classification being based on various kinds of 
professions of individuals. During the time of Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata and puranas large number of people belonging to foreign tribes 
came here and it is they who raised a banner of revolt against the 
prevailing Vedic tenets. The result of this was upheaval on social side 
and Varna sankara followed. The Chandogya Upanisad mentions un- 
touchability for the first time. Brhadaranyaka also refers to untouch- 
ability. Dharma$astras and Smritis discuss in detail the problem of 
untouchability.—D.B.S. 


663. Tripathi, Kailash Chander:—R  Samhitá evam Nighantu—ek 
Adhyayana. (Rk Samhita and Nighantu, A Study). (In Hindi). 
Hind., AKIK, No. 1-4, 1968, pp. 198-202. 


The present Nighanfu with the commentary of Yàska, although the 
oldest Kosa of Vedic language, is a result of a long tradition of Nighanfu 
and Niruktas. lt cannot be said to be a Ko$a on scientific lines, as it 
contains many words and meanings belonging to a later age and as the 
grouping of words is also defective. The author has illustrated his 
point of view by quoting ample examples from the Nighanju.—S.R.S. 


664. Varma, Siddheshwar :—Studies in Sanskrit Usage 3. Some special 
usage of the verb kr in Rgveda. 
VIJ, IX, Pt. 1, 1971, pp. 34-37. 


For summary see under section IX. 


665.  Vekerdi, J. :—On the Participle Isnant in the Rgveda. 
AOC, XXII, Fasc. 3, 1969, pp. 377-78. 


"In this article the author discusses the occurrence of the 
participle iszant in the Rgveda and comes to the conclusion that in the 
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later parts of RV, i.e. in Books 1, VIII and X the usage of isnant 
(from the root Mis to desire) is found confused with isnant (from the 
root yiş to send) for the general from isayant or isyant—S.R.S. 


666.  Vishva Bandhu :— Vedic Textuo-Linguistic Studies 8. An Atharvan 
Hymn to Lac (Laksa) —AV. V. 5. 


VIJ, IX, Pt. 2, 1971, pp. 281-89. 


The author discusses in his commentary phonetical derivations of 
certain words in verses 8 to Ll of Atharvaveda kanda V, and their variant 
readings, if any, in its Pratisakhya and finds the cognative correlates of 
the synonyms in Sanskrit. 


In an Addendum at the end, he gives the interpretations of certain 
words occurring in verses 1 to 8 according to other Western and 
Indian scholars. — S.R. 


667. Viswanathan, S. : —The Hymns of Sir William Jones: I and II. 
AP, XL, No. 11 and 12, 1969, pp. 487-938 and 543-50. 


The contribution of Sir William Jones (1746-94) asa pioneering 
English Orientalist who revealed the treasure of Sanskrit language and 
literature to the west has received considerable recognition. But his 
contribution to western understanding of India by means of poetry is 
less well-known. Ina series of two articles, a survey of his invaluable 
contribution through poetry has been made. Sir Jones' poetical com- 
positions include Hymns to Hindu deities, The Palace of Fortune, The 
Enchanted Fruit Sankuntala; etc. The Hymns are the original poetic 
compositions, based on themes of Hindu Religion and Mythology. 
The Palace of Fortune and the Enchanted Fruit are Indian tales in verse, 
while Sakuntalà is a free-rendering of the famous Sanskrit drama 
Sakuntala. A detailed analysis of the contents of the Hymns has been 
made.—D.B.S. 
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TITLES OF DOCTORAL THESES 


I ARCH/EOLOGY 


Ph.D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Stone Age Cultures of S. Nagbhushan 
Nalgonda District. Rao 

Stone Age Cultures of M.L.K. Murty 
Chittor District, Andhra 

Pradesh. 

The Chalcolithic Cultures M.S. Nagaraj 
of the Deccan with Special Rao 
Reference to North Kar- 

natak. 

Pleistocene Studies in the R.S. Pappu 
Upper Krishna Basin. 

The Stone Age Cultures Nisar Ahmad 
of the Upper Sone Valley 

(Madhya Pradesh). 

Pre- and Proto-History of V.R. Reddy 
South-Western Andhra 

Pradesh. 

Some Aspect of Pleistocene S.G. Supekar 
Stratigraphy and Pre- 

Historic Archaeology of the 

Central Narmada Basin. 

Pre and Proto-Historic Inves- K. Paddayya 
tigations in Shorapur Doab. 

The Archaeology of the R.D. Chaudhuri 
Brahmaputra Valley of 

Assam (Pre-Allam Period), 

Studies inthe Late Pleist- S.N. Rajguru 
ocene of the Mula-Mutha 

Valley. 

Megaliths in North Kar- A.A, Sundara 
natak. i 

Cultural Archaeology of P.B. Gadre 
Ahmednagar during 

Nizamshahi Period. 
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13 Archaeology of Rohtak Silak Ram Kurukshetra 1972 
and Hissar Districts 
(Haryana). 


Subjects on which Research in being conducted 


Ph.D./D. Phil. 

14 Archaeology of Mahinder- Dharmpal Singh Kurukshetra 
garh and Gurgaon Districts Poonia 
(Haryana). 

15 Post Harappan Chalcolithic Arun Kumar Nagpur 
Cultures of Western India. 

16 Archaeology of Coorg with K.K. Subbaiah Poona 
special reference to Megaliths. 

17 Neolithic and Megalithic B. Narasimhaiya Poona 


Cultures of Tamilnadu with 
Special Reference to Wes- 
tern Part. 
18 Archaeology of District Rewa. A.G. Rehman Poona 
19 Sonàrnadi ghati kā Purà- Pritam Singh Thakur Saugar 
tattva (Archaeology of the 
Sonar river Valley). 


20 Archaeology of Allahabad Rishiraj Tripathi Saugar 
district (from early time to 
1200 A.D.). 

21 Historical Archaeology of Indra Sharma Saugar 


Bilaspur district. 


II ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Ph.D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 The Chalukyan Architecture B. Rajendra Prasad Poona 1968 
of Mahabubnagar District. 

2 A Study of Harappan Omi Manchanda Poona 1970 
Pottery (in Comparison with 
the Pre-Harappan and Post- 
Harappan Proto-Historic 
Ceramic Industries in the 
Indian Sub-Continent). 

3 Rock Paintings and Engra- S.K. Pandey Saugar 1970 
vings in Madhya Pradesh. 
Devagarh ki Jaina Kala Bhag Chandra Jain Saugar 1970 
Samskritika Adhyayana (A 
Cultural Study of Jaina Arts 
of Devagarh). 
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Studies in Hair style of 
women in Ancient India 
with special reference to 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Almora and Pithoragarh 
Temples, their Architecture 
and Iconography. 
Technique of Indian Paint- 
ing (from the Silpa Texts). 


Aditi Bhattacharya 


Maheshwar 
Prasad Joshi 


Ashoka Kumar 
Bhattacharya 


PRACI 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


Woman in Indian Art (From 
Earliest times to c.800 A.D.). 
Iconography of early Assam. 
Temple architecture — of 
Assam with particular refer- 
ence to the Ahom period. 
Art traditions in Haryana. 
Arts and Crafts in Northern 
India (from the earliest 
times to c. 200 B.C.). 
Brahmanical Images of 
Central India (9th to 12th 
Century A.D.) and Icono- 
graphic Study with special 
reference to Siva, Sakti, 
Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Brahma). 

A Study of the Iconography 
of the Mediaeval Temples 
of the Vidarbha Region. 
Life under the Iksvakus as 
depicted in Nagarjunakonda 
sculptures. 

Yadav Sculpture. 

The Analysation of the 
Stylistic Development of the 
Cave Temple Painting of 
Ajanta. 

Comparative study of 
Protohistoric Pottery of 
Saurashtra with Present 
Pottery of Various Tribes 
of Saurashtra. 


Madhu Misra 


Arun Bhattacharya 
Harendra Chandra 


Das 


Sheela Devi 
Neelima Dahiya 


Ramashraya Avasthi Lucknow 


K.D. Kawadkar 


K. Krishnamurti 


S.R. Deshpande 
J.A. Anderson 


S.H. Pandya 
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Poona 
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Hoégangabad Jile ki Pracina 


mürtikala kā adhyayana 
(Study of the ancient Sculp- 
ture of Hoshangabad 
District). 

Vidisa Udayagiri ki 
pracina mürtikala ka 
adhyayana (Study of 


ancient sculpture of Vidi$a- 
Udayagiri). 

Vindhya-ksetra ki Pūrva- 
madhyakalina mürtikala ka 
Adhyayana (600-1200 A.D.) 
(Study of early mediaeval 
sculpture of Vindhya 
region). 

Gwalior tatha Morena Jilon 
kā pracina — vàstu tatha 
mürtikala ka adbyayana 
(Study of ancient Architec- 


ture and Sculpture of 
Gwalior and Morena 
Districts). 


Madhya-Pradega ki Gupta 
kalina Mürtikala ka Adhya- 
yana. (A Study of Sculpture 
of Gupta period of Madhya 
Pradesh). 

Madhya Prade$a ke Gupta- 


kalina  Mandir-vastu kā 
Adhyayana (A Study of 
Temple - architecture of 


Gupta period in Madhya 
Pradesh). 

A Study of Rock-Paintings 
of Barkhera area. 

Lalitpur tehsil (Dist. Jhansi) 
ke  pràcina Mandir-vastu 
tatha mürtikala ka Adhya- 
yana (Study of ancient 
temple - architecture and 
sculpture of Lalitpur). 
Chatarpur Jile ki pracina 
mürtikala ka adhyayana 
(Study of ancient sculpture 
of Chatarpur Distt.). 


Vidyottama Awasthi Saugar 
Shushama Chadda Saugar 
Rekha Misra Saugar 
Shashi Dikshit Saugar 
Urmila Awasthi Saugar 


Vinod Kumar Deolia Saugar 


Suresh Chandra Jain Saugar 


Behari Lal Babele Saugar 


Nathuram Yadav Saugar 
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Satna Jila Ki Pracina 
Murtikala ka  Adhyayana 
(Study of the ancient sculp- 
ture of Satna District). 
Iconographic and Cultural 
Study of North Indian 
Temple-Sculpture (9th-10th 
century A.D.). 


III EPICS AND PURANAS 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees awarded) 


Education in Valmiki 
Ramayana. 

Narada-Puràna : A Critical 
Study. 


Sri Visnubhagavata purana- 
yostulanátmaka-Samiksa- 
nam (Sri Visnu Purana and 
Bhagavata Purana-a com- 
parative Study). 

Ancient Indian Society, 
Religion and Mythology as 
depicted in the Brahmavai- 
vartapurana. 

Santa Rasa and its Depic- 
Santi-Parva of 


uon in 
Mahabharata. 
The Mahābhārata in the 


Assam Vaisnava Literature. 
A Critical and Comparative 
Study of the Sivapurana 
with special Reference to its 
Phiiosophical Background. 


A Critical Study of the 
Naradiya Purana with 
special reference to its 


Philosophical background. 
The Kalikapurana-A Socio- 
cultural Study. 


Usha Khare 


Urmila Agra wal 


Sarat Chandran 
K.D. Nambiar 


Ramabhilasa 
Tripathi 


A.J. Raval 


Shaktiman Singh 


S. Bezbarua 


Sitanath Jha 


Shiva Shankar 
Upadhayaya 


Dharmeswar 


PRACI 
Saugar 
Saugar 
Gauhati 1967 
Poona 1969 
Vàrà- 1970 
naseya 
Baroda 1971 
Allahabad 1971 
Gauhati 1971 
Dar- 1972 
bhanga 
Dar- 1972 
bhanga 
Gauhati 1972 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


Vayu Purana ka eka adhya- Uma Devi Sharma 


yana (A study of Vayu 


Purana). 
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Garuda Purana kā Sārs- Talvindra Kanta Agra 
krtika Adhyayana (A cul- 

tural study of Garuda 

Purāņa). e 
Matsya Purana kā Sams- Akhilesh Bhardwaj Agra 
krtika Adhyayana (A cultu- 

ral study of Matsya Purana). 

Puranon ke adhara para tat- Rajeshwar Pathak Agra 
kālīna Vāstukalā kā Vive- 

canātmaka adhyayana (A 

critical study of the sculpture 

on the basis of Puranas). 

A critical and comparative Rama Shanker Allahabad 
study of some Non-Pauràni- Srivastava 

ka elements in Puranas. 

Mahabharata men Citrita Man Mohan Singh Allahabad 
Acarasamhita—Ek Adhya- 

yana. 

A Study of Rasas and Bhavas Mridula Pandey Allahabad 
in the main story of Maha- 

bhàrata. 

Kurukshetra in the Vàmana  Sasankasekhar Parui Calcutta 
Purana. 


Society and Culture as Arun Chadha Delhi 
depicted in the Garuda 

Purana. 

A literary and linguistic Ashok Kumar Gauhati 
study of the Bhagavata Goswami 

Purana. 

Purànon men srsti Prakriya Kusum Gupta Jaipur 


ka alocanàtmaka adhyayana 
(Theory of Creation in 
Purdnas—A critical study). 


Srimad Bhágavata Purana Kusum Sharma Kurukshetra 

Men Nari Citrana. 

Valmiki Ramayana men Jai Narain Kurukshetra 

Bimba yojana. 

Varaha Purana: Ek Samskr- Brahma Mitra Lucknow 

tika adhyayana (Varaha Avasthi “A 
Purana-A cultural study). 4 
Arts in the Puranas. Meena Jeste Poona E 
Fables, Parables and Moral P Paut Poona 


Tales in the Mahabharata. 
A Lexicographic Study of P.G. Joshi l Poona 
the Bhagavata-Purana. 
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Harivaméa Purana—Eka 
Samskrtika Drsti — (Hari- 
vam$a Purana—a cultural 
viewpoint). 

Mahabharate mukhya rasa- 
vivecanam (Principal rasas 
in Mahabharata, A study). 
Puranesu-vàstuvidyà vive- 
canam (Treatment of 


Architecture in the Puranas). 


Rukmani Jain 


Devanath Pandeya 


Lala Vihari Dvivedi 


PRACI 


Raipur 


Varanaseya 


Varànaseya 


IV EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


A Study of Seals from Some  Chitrarekha Gupta Calcutta 


East Indian Sites. 
Brahmanical Mythology in 
Sanskrit Inscriptions. 
Religious sects mentioned 
in Ancient Indian Inscrip- 
tions from the earliest times 
upto 1000 A.D. 

A Literary Study of the 
Inscriptions of the Kala- 
churi Chedi Era. 
Guptakalin abhilekhon ka 
Samskrtika adhyayana 
(Cultural study of Gupta 
Inscriptions). 

Cultural Study of Gupta 
Inscriptions. 

An integrated Study of 
Punch-marked coins with 
special reference to Darora- 
Hoard (Unpublished). 
Symbols, and Deities on 


Ancient Indian coins (upto 
A.D. 650). 


Madhyaprade§a ki Guptot- 
tarakalina Abhilekbon ka 
Samskrtika adhyayana 
(Cultural Study of the post 
Gupta Inscriptions of 
Madhya Pradesh). 

Study of the Satavahana 
Coinage. 


Manisha Mukho- 


padhyay 
Saroja Srinivasan 


Tal Puri 


Chandrahas Mishra 


D.P. Dwivedi 


N.C. Ghosh 


Uma Srivastava 


Savitri Gangele 


Brajesh Krishna 
Kathil 
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Ph.D./D. Phil. (Degree Awarded) 


11 Early History of Kashmir Nirmala Kachru Saugar 

12 Silàlekhàdisu Pracina Jagdish Prasad Va ranaseya 
Kamarupasya Paricayah Shukla 
(Ancient Kamarupa in the 
Inscriptions). 


V GEOGRAPHY 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 Historical Geography of Pranab Kumar Calcutta — 1972 
Madhya Pradesh from  Bhattacharya 
Early Records. 

2 The Geographical Informa- Umakanta Thakur Darbhanga 1972 
tion available in the Tirtha- 
Yatra Portion of the Skanda 
Purana. 


VI HISTORY 
Ph.D./D Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 The Tai and the Tai King- Padmeswar Gagoti Gauhati 1961 
dom in Assam. 


2 Origin and History of the Hamlet Bareh Gauhati — 1963 
Khasi people. 
3 Lifein Assam under Ahom N.K. Basu Gauhati 1967 


rule— Politico-economic and 
Socio-cultural. 
4 Mediaeval Assamese Society Sarbeswar Rajguru Gauhati 1967 
as gleaned from Contem- 
porary biographical Litera- 


ture. 
5 Relation of the Ahom Lakshmi Devi Gauhati 1969 
Kings with the Tribal people 
of Assam. 
6 Political History of Kashmir, Krishna Swaroop Lucknow 1971 
600 to 1200 A.D. Saxena : 
7 India in the age of Shyam Manohar Lucknow 1971 
Ya$ovarman. Misra 
8 The Sanskritic Sources of K. Maheswaran Trivan- 1971 1 
Travancore History. Nair drum 
9 History of Kalinga. Dharmanarayan Das Calcutta 1972 


10 Sahabada Janapada ka Eka Brajakumar Pandey Darbhanga 1972 
Aitibasika Rajanitika evam 
Samskrtika Adhyayana. 
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24 
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PRACI 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D.Phil. 


Uttarabharata ke Samskr- 
tika jivan ka alocanátmaka 
adhyayana (Sanskrita Sila- 
lekhon ke  àdbaàra para 
1070-1200 A.D.). (A Criti- 
cal Study of Cultural Life 
of N. India based on 
Skt. inscriptions, from 
1070-1200 A.D.). 

History of Kurukshetra 
Region upto 1200 A.D. 
System of Land Tenure 
under the Ahoms. 
Economic history of Assam 
under the Ahoms. 
Inter-state relations in 
Ancient India. 

Vakatakon ke antargata 
Bharata Ka  Sarskrtika 
adhyayana (Cultural Study 
of India under Vakatakas). 
Ya$ovarmà aur unka kala 
(Ya$ovarman and his 
time). 

Social and Cultural History 
of Nepal. 

Republican city states of 
North-Western India. 
Political history of Haryana 
(From earliest times to 
c. 1200 A.D.). 

The Culture of the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab under the 
Gahadawalas. 
Ganaptya-Cult in Ancient 
India. 

India in the time of Sungas. 


Political history of Madhya- 
desha upto the rise of the 
Guptas (with special refere- 
nce to Kuru, Paficala, Sūra- 


Dayavanti Khanna 


O.P. Bhardwaj 
S.K. Goswami 
J.N. Phukan 
P.P. Mishra 


M.D. Mishra 


Udaishankar Bhatt 


M.R. Pandey 
Reeta Shukla 


Prem Datt 
Santosh Airi 
B.R. Sharma 
Binod Chandra 


Sinha 


Nafe Singh Sulkhan 


sena and Matsya Janapadas). 
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Panjab 
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Gauhati 
Jabalpur 
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Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 
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25 Saivism in Ancient India Ishwar Chandra Kurukshetra 
(from the earliest times to Tyagi 
c. 600 A.D.). 

26 Vararuci krita Praka$a aur M.L. Rastogi Lucknow 
uskà sampradàya—Ek 
Samiksatmaka adhyayana 
(Prakrit-Prakà$a of 
Vararuciand his tradition 
—A critical Study). 

27 Life in Northern India S.D. Adane Nagpur 
(325 B.C.-320 A.D.)—A 
Social Analysis. 

28 A Cultural History of Nepal K.R. Rade Nagpur 
(up to the Malla Period 
based on Archaeological 


data). i 

29 Pre-History and Proto- B.K. Sinha Nagpur 
history of Eastern Vidarbha. 

30 The Emergence of Early Nivedita Boga Poona 


Farming Cultures in the 
Northern Deccan. 
31 Rajwade's contribution to P.B. Deshpande Poona 
Maratha History. 
32 Pre-history of Sagar district Bhagirath Prasad Saugar 
(M.P.). Chaudhary. 
33 Chattisgarh kşetra kā Radha Madhav Dass Saugar 
pracina Itihasa~ (Ancient 
History of Chattisgarh 
region--upto 15th century). 
34 Vidiga ka Itihdsa (from 6th Hirdaya Narain Saugar 
cent. B.C. to 1200 A.D.) Dwivedi 
(History of Vidis$a—from 
6th cent. B. C. to 1200 
A.D.) 
35 Banda Jile ka prak-itihdsa Jai Prakash Jain Saugar 
aur àdya-itihasa (Pre-history 
and proto-history of 
Banda Dist.). Da- 
36 Garha Mandala kā Rāja- Suresh Misra Saugar 23 
naitika Itihasa (Political z= 
History of Garhà mandala). & 
37 Cultural History of the  Haldhar Pathak Saugar 
Gupta period (mainly based 
“on Epigraphic and Numis- 
matic sources). 
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39 
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Religious Cultures of Brijendra Nath Saugar 
Northern India (c. 600- Sharma 

1200 A.D.). 

Position of Women in Urmila Prakash Saugar 


northern India during 
early Medieval Period (600- 
1200 A.D.) mainly based 
on Archaeological Sources. 


VII INDIA AND THE WORLD 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degree Awarded) 


Cambodian Art Ramchandra Das Calcutta 1972 


VIII LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 
D.Litt. (Degree Awarded) 


Polity and Administration Ram Narain Jaiswal Lucknow 1971 
in the Puranas. 


Ph.D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
Bharatiya Aryadharmamen Badrinath Jha Darbhanga 1972 
Danadharma ki Mahima. 
Prachina Bharata ke Raja- Sakuntala Mishra Darbhanga 1972 


nitika Siddhanta aur Adhu- 
nika kala men unki upa- 


yogita. 
Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 
Dharmasastramimamsa- Purohit Amritlala Baroda 


Paddhatih (Mimamsa me- Monaji 
thod in Dharma Sastra). 


Democratic elements in Suman Bala Panjab 
Ancient Indian Monarchy. Kaushik 
Mahabharata-kalina Raja- Balram Tiwari Jabalpur 


nayas (Polity during Maha- 

bharata period). 

Pramukha Smrtiyon men S.C. Shrivastav Jabalpur 
Rajyavyavastha (Admins- 

tration in main Smritis). 

Kautilya Arthas$astra aur Urmila Kundra Kurukshetra 
Yajfüavalkya Smrti men 

Raja Dharma, Ek Adhyayana. 
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9 The Socio-Religious Aspect Shalini M. Upadhye Nagpur 
ofthe Smrti Literature with 
special reference to the 
Yajiiavalkya Smrti. 


IX LINGUISTICS & GRAMMAR 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 A Study of Varhadi Dialect Madhuri Bhagwat Poona 1967 
in the neighbourhood of 


Akola. E 
2 Appayya Diksita : Life and D.G. Joshi Poona 1967 
Works. 
3 Historical Grammar of K.M.N. Menon Poona 1967 
Early Old Malayalam. 
4 Phonology and Morpho- A.C. Sinha Poona 1967 


logy of a Magahi dialect. 

5 The system of Krt Accen- M.D. Balasubrah- Poona 1967 
tuation in Panini and manyam 
Veda. 

6 A Descriptive catalogue of P. P. Karapurkar Poona 1968 
Gawdi—A dialect of Kon- 
kani. 

7 Linguistic Analysis of C. Onkarappa Poona 1968 
Kumarvyas Bharat. 

8 A Comparative Study of U.P. Upadhyaya Poona 1968 
Kannada Dialects. 

9 Descriptive Analysis of K.S. Gurubasva Poona 1969 
Soliga. Gowda 

10 A Bilinguistic Approach- K.H. Krishnamurthy Poona 1969 
A Functional Study. 

11 Lamani Phonology, Gram- R.L. Trail Poona 1969 
mar and Lexicon. 

12 Kālidāsa ke Natkon ki Santosh Kumari Kuruk- 1970 
Prakrita bhasaon ka adhya- shetra 
yana (Study of Prakrit in 
Kalidasa's Dramas). 


13 Descriptive Catalogue of S.B. Kulkarni Poona 1970 
Katkari Dialect. 
14 Telugu Grammar: A Des- N.S. Murthy Poona 1970 


criptive Study of the 
Modern Literary Language. 
15 Descriptive Grammar of A.A. Pillai Poona 1970 
Early Middle Tamil Repre- 
sented by Hymns of Saivite 
and Vaisnavite Saints. 
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i 16 Historical Grammar of D. Singaravelu Poona 1970 
| Tairukkural. 
| 17 Paniniya Vyakarana men Chandra Bhanu Allahabad 1970 
| Sphota kā Svarūpa. Tripathi 
| 18 Malipa Malayalam : A S.P. Upadhyaya Poona 1970 
Descriptive and Compara- 
tive Study. 


{ 

| 19 Northern India during the Kamla Chauhan Lucknow 1971 
| Tenth Century, A Cultural 

Study. 
| 
| 


20 Patafijali's Vyakarana- J.A.F. Roodbergen Poona 1971 
Mahabhasya— Bahuvrihi- 
Dvandvabnika. 

21 Proto New-Aryan Phono- P.B. Saran Poona 1971 


logy (A Comparative Re- 
constrution of the Phono- 
logy of Parent Indo-Aryan 
Language Based on Sinha- 
lese, Sindhi, Bengali, Oriya, 
Gujarati, Punjabi, Bhoj- 
| puri and Hindi on Bhojpuri 
| Speakers). 
| 22 The Ka$ikavrtti and Vaiyà- M.D. Sharma Poona 1971 
karana Siddhànta- 
| Kaumudi: A Comparative 
| Study. 
| > 23 Sanskrit Compounds— M.S. Narayana Murti Tirupati 1971 
A Philosophical Study. 
24 A Study of the Paninian Sukhesbwar Jha Darbhanga 1972 
System of Accent. 
25 Apabhraméa Elements in Dhirendranath Sen Darbhanga 1972 
the Language of the 
Caryapadas. 
26 Linguistic Study of Kiratar- Lina Rastogi Jabalpur 1972 
juniyam. 


| Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
aed Ph.D./D. Phil. 


| 27 Varttikakara Kātyāyana aur Keshav Dev Sharma Agra 
unke Panini Vyakarana Gaur 

men yogadana (Katyayana 

and his contribution to 

Panini’s Grammar). 
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28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


Aitareya  Bráàhmana ki 
Bhasa Aur Panini. 

A Study of  Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi. 

A Comparative Study of 
the Madhaviya Dhaturvritti 
and Ksiratarangini. 

A Comparative Study of 
the Rupàvatara and the 
Rupamala. 

A Study of the Dhatukavya. 
A Study of the Paribha- 
savrtti of Siradeva. 

A Study of Vrtti-Samuddesa 
of the Vakyapadiya. 

A Study of Sanskrit Unadi- 
Sütras. 

A Study of Ancient Indian 
Phonetics in the light of 
Modern Linguistics. 

A Critical Study of Sam- 
bandha Samuddes$a of 
Vakyapadiya with special 
reference to the Commen- 
tary of Helaraja thereon. 

A Critical Study of Appyya- 
diksita with special refer- 
ence to Chitramimansa. 

A Critical Study of Jñāpaka- 
Samuccaya of Purusottama. 
Hemacandra Krt Deésina- 
mamala — Ek àlocanatmaka 
Adhyayana (De$inamamala 
of Hemacandra, A Study). 
Sentence Patterns and 
Structure of words in a 
Programme of Speaking 
Marathi. 

A Grammar of Dandam 
Naria. 

Stylistics in Modern 
Kannada with reference to 
Prose Fiction. 

A Description of Nepali- 
Literary and Colloquial. 
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Ram Sagar Mishra 


Ram Ratti 


Kashinath Chaubey 


Basudeo Tiwari 
Push Raj Jain 
Madhu Sharma 
M.K. Chaturvedi 
Kanshi Ram 


Indu Bala 


Virendra 


R.P. Vidyalankar 


Amita Gupta 


Rashmi Pandey 


R.N. Aralkutti 


K.N. Pandey 


Sushila Iyenger 


B. Mani Dahal 


Allahabad 
Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Delhi 
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Dictionary Based on the 
Kamasütra of Vātsyāyana 
and the Allied Literature. 
A Synchronic Comparison 
of Midnapur and Barisal 
Dialects of Bengali with 
Standard Colloquial 
Bengali. 

The Descriptive Grammar 
of Nagercoil Christian 
Tamil Dialect. 

Historical Grammar of 
Middle Telugu with special 
reference to the work of 
the Kavitraya. 

A Descriptive Analysis of 
Kosti-A Dialect of Marathi 
of Nagpur side. 

A contrastive Analysis of 
Gujarati-Hindi. 

Linguistic Atlas of Marathi. 
A Descriptive and Com- 
parative Study of the 
Ballads of North Malabar. 
A Descriptive Analysis of 
Mewati. 

The Descriptive Analysis of 
Magar. 

Gadaba—A Dravidian 
Language. 

Study of the 16th Century 
Hindi with Special Refer- 
ence to Meera. 

Descriptive Analysis of 
Karhadi—A Dialect of 
Kasargode. 

Phonology and Morphology 
of Badage. 

Descriptive Grammar of 
Garo Language. 

A Critical Study of Ujjvala- 
datta’s Gloss over Unadi 
Sütras. 

Citations in the Kasika, 
Nipatanas in the 
Astadhyayi. 


Raghubir 


Amala Dasgupta 


D.L. Sankeethamony 


A. Narasimhamurty 


S.A. Mahendale 


U.R. Patel 

S.G. Gassole 

J. Sujatha 

D.R. Bharadvaj 
Subhadra Subba 
P. Bhaskara Rao 


Mrs. Pushpa Joshi 


V.M.W. Paranjpe 


K.V. Srinivasan 
G.V. Natarajan 


M.V. Joglekar 


S.L. Athalekar 
R.M, Rishi 
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63 A comparative study of M.D. Pandit Poona 
Sanskrit Grammars with 
special reference to Past 
Passive Participles. 

64 The Development of the R. Lakshmi Poona 
Traditional Sanskrit 
Grammar (with special 
reference to the formation 
of the primary nouns). 

65 Gaņaratnamahodadhi—A Asha Phadke Poona 
Critical Study. 

66 Mahābhārata Ka Artha- Jagat Narayan Dubey Raipur 
vaijfianika Adhyayan 
(Semantic Study of Maha- 
bharata). 

67 Development of Sanskrit Jivan Lata Krishan Raipur 
from Pànini's time to that Konhay 
of Patafijali as far as 
Taddhita suffixes are con- 
cerned. 

68 The Development of the P. Visalakshi Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Language during 
the period between the 
Mahabhassa and Ka$ika. 

69 Nàge$a's  Laghu$abandu- P.K. Madhavan Nair Trivandrum 
Sekhara— A Critical Study. 


70  Nàgeéa's Pradipoddyota K.S. Meenambal Trivandrum 
(Navahnika)—A Critical 
Study. 


71 Mahabhadrate Apaniniyanatm Rama Shankar Mitra Varanaseya 
Prayoganam Vimarsah (A 
Study of Non-Paniniyan 
usage in the Mahabharata). 
72 Dhatvartha visaye Vaiya- Bhup Ram Pandeya  Vàrànaseya 
karanabhüsanasiddhanta 
manjüsayos tulanàtmakam 
Adhyayanam (A Compara- 
tive Study of Dhatvartha as 
described in Vaiyakarana 
bhüsana and Siddhanta- 
manjüsa). 
73 Purànesu Vydkaranam Chandra Dhar Shukla Vàranaseya 
(Grammar in the Puranas). 


74 Bhattoji Diksita NageSayor- Pran Mohan Kumar Vārāņaseya 
mata-bheda-vimar$ah. 
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(Differences of opinion 

between Bhattojidiksita 

and Nàge$a). 

Vaiyakaranabhisanasara- Ram Manohar Misra 
Paramalaghumafijüsayoh 

Siddhantanam Samiksatma- 

kam Adhyayanam (A com- 

parative study of the theo- 

ries of Vaiyakarana Bhü- 

sanasara and Parama- 

Laghumafijiisa). 

Sabdikanayai-Kalasvarüpah Narmadesva Tiwari 
paryalocanam (A critical 

study of the concept of time 

by the school of grammar). 


VyakaranaSastradrstya Shrikamla Pandeya 
Sambandhasvaripa-parva- 

locanam (Nature of Sam- 

bandha from the point of 

view of Grammar, A 

Study). 


Hemacandrakrita Sabdanu- Rama Sankar Misra 
$asanysa Sam!ksatmakam- 

adhyayanam. (A critical 

study of Šabdānuśāsana of 

Hemacandra). 

Paniniya Ganapatha Parya- Aniruddha Prasad 
locanam (A critical study Tripathi 

of Ganapatha of Panini). 


PRACI 


Varanaseya 


Varanaseya 


Varanaseya 


Varanaseya 


Varanaseya 


X LITERATURE AND RHETORICS 


Ph.D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Naisdhiya carita ka dhvani R.D. Pandey 

ki drsti se viSesa adhya- 

yana (Special Study of 

Naisadhiyacarita from the 

point of view of Dhvani). 

Vastu, Nayaka Eva Rasa Sushama Kulsha- 
ki Drsti se Brhattrayi Kàv- restha 

yon ka Adhyayana. 

Murari ke Anargharághava Padmukar Mishra 
ka Tulanétmaka Adhyayana. 
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LITERATURE & RHETORICS 


4 


5 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Evolution of Sarasvati in 
Sanskrit Literature. 
Kalidasa ke Kāvyoù ki 


Daàr$anika Prsthabhümi 
(Philosophical Background 
of Kalidasa's Kavyas). 
Kalidasa-granthesu Naryah 
Samajika Sthitih (Position 
of Women in Society as 
described in the works of 
Kalidasa). 

A critical Study of Malati- 
madhava of Bhavabhiti. 
The Balaramabharata-Its 
contribution to Indian 
dance and Drama. 

A Study of Subhasitavali of 
Vallabhadeva. 
Ràja$ekhara— As a poet and 
Critic. 

The Development of the 
story of Nala. 

Evolution of $ringàra from 
Bharat to Panditaraja 
Jagannatha. 

Literary Evaluation of the 
Poetic Works of Pandita- 
raja Jagannatha. 

Kavi Karnapur aur unke 
Mahàkavya : Ek Adhyayan. 
Mrcchakatika ka Saàstriya, 
Samajika evam  Rajanaitika 
Adhyayana (Literary, Social, 
Political Study of Mrccha- 
katika). 

Sanskrit Mahakavyon Men 
Bala Varnana (Prarambh se 
1600 Isavi taka) Depiction 
of childhood an Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas (from the 
beginning to 1600 A.D.). 
Sanskrit Sahitya-Men Sas- 
tra-Kavya (Sastra Kavya in 
Sanskrit Literature). 
Dhanapala's  Tilakamafi- 
jari, a critical study. 


Mohd. Israil Khan 


Purushuttam 
Dobbae 


Jaipur 


Aligarh 1970 


1970 


Ram Kumari Agni- Varanaseya 1970 


hotri 


Raj Kumari Sharma 


E. Eswaran Nam- 
putiri 

Krishna Bhagi 
Sushma Kumar 
Niranjan Das 
Munjal 
Chandika Prasad 
Shukla 


Kalpana Bagchi 


Krishna Lata Singh 


Uma Shanker 
Tripathi 


Anna Purna Misra 


Sita Ram Sharma 


N.M. Kansara 
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Aligarh 1971 
Trivan 1971 
drum 

Delhi 1971 
Delhi 1971 
Delhi 1971 


Allahabad 1971 


Allahabad 1971 


Lucknow 1971 

Agra 1971 
Agra 1971 
Agra 1971 
Baroda 1971 
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Sri Harirayaji-His Life and 
Works. 


R.G. Shah 


Beast Fable Literature in Padma Kapila 


Classical Sanskrit: A Cul- 
tural, Psychological and 
Literary Study. 


Sanskrita Sahityantargata 
Udvaha Samskara (Marriage 
in Sanskrit Literature). 


Buddhist Mythology in Jnanranjan Haldar 


Pali Literature. 


P.P. Goyal 


Locana-Vimar$a (A Study Baidyanath Jha 


of Locana). 


Rasaprasthana Aur 
Dhvaniprasthana ka Adh- 
yayana. 


A Critical Exposition of Trilokanath Jha 


Poetic Blemishes as Eluci- 
dated in the Vyaktiviveka 
and the Critique thereon by 
Ruyyaka. 

An Exposition of the 
Citramimamsa of Appaya 
Diksita and the Appraisal 
of Jagannatha's Criticism. 


Laliteshwar Jha 


Manglapati Jha 


A Study of Sanskrit Upa- Kamlesh Batra 


rupakas. 
Art and Mind of Bhasa, 
Bilhana—his Life and works. 


Jaina aur Mimamsa dar- 
S$anon men karma-Siddhànta, 
eka tulanatmaka adhyayana. 
(A comparative study of 
the theory of karma in 
Jainism and  Mimarhsa 
schools), 

Sanskrit Sahitya men kavya 
Rüdhi (Kavya tradition in ` 
Sanskrit Literature). 
Janakiharana, ek Samalo- 


canatmaka adhyayana (Jan- 
akiharana, a critical study). 


Veer Bala 
Chand Chopra 


K.L. Paliwal 


Ila Das 


Pushpa Jha 
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Baroda 1971 


Panjabi 1972 
Jaipur 1972 


Calcutta 1972 
Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Delhi 1972 


Delhi 1972 
Jammu 1972 


Jabalpur 1972 


Jabalpur 1972 


Jabalpur 1972 
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33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


Valmiki, Kālidāsa evam Sushma Dixit Kuru- 1972 
Bhavabhüti Ke samana kshetra 
kathàon evam patron ka 

tulanatmaka tatha alocanat- 

maka Adhyayana. 


Bhanudatta racita Rasata- Urmil Sharma Kuru- 1972 
rabgini ka Samikshatmaka kshetra 
Adhyayana tatha Sam- 

padana. 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


Acarya Hemacandra Ke Sakuntala Adrista Agra 
Kavyanuéasana Ka aloca- 

natmaka Adhyayana (A Cri- 

tical Study of Kavyanusa- 

san of Hemacandra). 


Kumaradàsa krta Jànaki- Binu Asthana Agra 
harana evam Abhinanda pA 

Krta Ramacarita Ka Sama- Pd quA a S 
locanátmaka ^ adhyayana ‘~ 

(A Critical Study of Jana- ber d: : 
kiharapa of Kumāradāsa tum NB 
and Ramacarita of Abhi- PAS f 


I 
ays 
$i 


nanda). T ad ANS 
Paücatantra tatha Isva ki Rashmi Sharma ` ^v Ag 
Kahaniyon kā tulanatmaka Urso 
Adhyayana (A Compara- 

tive Study of Paficatantra 

and Aesop's Fables). 

Natya Sastra para àdhárita Prabha Misra Agra 
*Nrtta" aur “nrtya’” ka 

Samiksatmaka evam tulnat- 

maka adhyayana (A com- 

parative and Critical 

Study of  nrtta and 

nrtya based on Natya 

Sastra). 

Kadambari Ke antah Manorma Saxena Agra 
Kathayon ka aitihasika 

evam Samiksatmaka 

adhyayana (A historical 

and critical study of the 

stories occurring in Kadam- 

bari). 
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40 Sanskrit Natika Sahitya Ki Chander Shekhar Agra 
Samalocanatmaka evam Dwivedi 
aitihdsika adhyayana (A 
critical and historical study 
of Sanskrit Natika 
literature). 


41 Sri Ripa Goswami Ke Kumari Archana Agra 
rupakon Ki tulanatmaka 
Samiksa (A comparative 
Study of the dramas of Sri 
Ripa Goswami). 
42 Bhojaraja Krta Sarasvati Radhey Shyam Agra 
Kanthabharana Ka dloca- Sharma 
natmaka adhyayana (A 
Critical Study of Sarasvati 
Kanthabharana of Bhoja). 
43 Sanskrit Kavya Sastra men Luxmi Chandra Agra 
Riti Vrtti aur Pravrttiyon 
Ke Siddhanta tatha unka 
Samalocanatmaka adhya- 
yana (The theory of Riti 
vrtti and  Pravrtti in 
Sanskrit X Kavya$astra—A 
| critical study). 
| 44 Vadibhasimha’s Gadyacin- Jayantibhai S. Patel Ahmedabad 
| tāmaņi—Eka Vivecanàt- 
maka Adhyayana (Gujarati). 
45 Valmiki Ramayana and the Gopal Rao Muley Aligarh 
Dramas Attributed to 


Bhasa. 

46 Kalidasa-His sub-conscious Pramila Sharma Aligarh 
Mind. 

47 Sanskrit Sahitya men Loka- Satya Prakash Aligarh 
tatva. Sharma 


48 Prithvirajavijaya Maha Shreshtha Makhija Aligarh 
kavya—A Critical Study. 


49 Concept of Hero in Sans- Savita Chauhan Aligarh 
krit Drama. 

50 Lalitavistara-Sarmskritika Shyam Lata Aligarh 
Adhyayana. 

51 A Critical Study of the Manju Dubey Aligarh 
Mahavira Charita of Bha- 
vabhüti. 
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52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


Contribution of Udbhata to 
Sanskrit Poetics. 

A literary evaluation of the 
Sanskrit works of Ambika 
Dutt Vyas. 

Sanskrit ke Niti Kavya-ek 
Adhyayana. 

Sanskrit ke Sükti kavyon 
men Prakriti-Citrana. 
Sanskrit ke Satak Kavyon 


Muni Lai Dwivedi 


Priti Bhattacharya 


Kiran Mishra 
Madhubala Sharma 


Jokhu Ram 


ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana. 


Purdnon  evam Sanskrit 
Kavyon ki Dristi men Hima- 
laya ka Svarüpa. 

An Assessment of Anti- 

dhvani Theories in Sans- 
krit Poetics. 

A comparative study of 

Bhàmaha and Dandin as 

Rhetoricians. 

Theory of Nàyikabheda and 
its Practice in Sanskrit 

Dramas. 

Theory of Slesalankàra and 

its Practice in Sanskrit 

Kavyas. 

Valmiki Ramayana men 

Alankara Yojana-Ek Adh- 

yayana. 


Theory of Rasavadalanka- 
ra and its Practice in Sans- 
krit Kavyas. 


The contribution of Indian 
Kings and Sanskrit One-Act 
Play. 

A Critical and comparative 
study of Depiction of Na- 
ture in Kalidasa's Kavyas. 
Theory of Karuna Rasa 
and its Practice. 


Sanskrita Khanda Kavyon 
men Rasa ka Adhyayana. 


Savita Pandey 
Rama Shanker 
Mishra 

Sabal Mitra 

Vidya Dhar Tripathi 
Purnima Devi 


Chaturvedi 


Madhu Ferric 
Ved Mani Mishra 
Indu Saran 

Sneh Srivastava 


Priti Srivastava 


Sudha Shukla 
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Khuddak Nikaya Sahityika 
Adhyayana. 


Kālidāsa ke Kavyon men 
Dhvani Tattva. 


Vatsraja ki Kritiyon ka 


Alochanatmaka Adhyayana. 


Sanskrit Nàtakon Men Ati- 
manaviya Tattva 


A Psychological Study of 
Bhàvas in Sanskrit Poetics. 


Bharata Campu Kavyasya 
Sahitya drstya Samiksanam 
(Literary Study of Bharata 
Campu Kavya). 

The Ganga and Yamuna 
in Sanskrit Literature and 
Art (from the  Rgvedic 
times to c. 1200 A.D.). 

A Study of Mukti-Parina- 
yam of Bhavana Purusotta- 
mam. 


Contribution of Ksemendra 
to Sanskrit Prose with 
special reference to Rama- 
yana Maiíjjari. 

A Study Raàmacaritam of 
Sandhyakaranandin. 


A comparative Study of 
Raghavapandaviya and 
Raghavavijaya. 

The development of Sans- 
krit Poetics during 12th 
century. 

The Caraka  Samhita-A 
Literary Study. 

A Study of the Citra 
Mimamsa of Appayyadik- 
sita. 

A Study of the Kavyapra- 
ka$a Khandana of Siddhi- 
candragani. 


Sheo Shanker 
Tripathi 

Manjula Jaiswal 
Lal Mani Dwivedi 
Surendra Prasad 
Shukla 


Hari Dutt Sharma 


Purohit Laxminara- 
yan Radhakrishna 


Sudhakar Pandey 


Indu Bala 


Raj Rani Jain 


Kanta Narula 


Shashi Prabha 


Sushila Kumari 


Rania 


Madhu Kalia 


Sunita Devi 


Vishwa Prakash 
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Punjab 


Delhi 
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83 


84 


85 


86 


87 
88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


A Study of the Viéva- 
Gunadarsacampü. 

A Study of the Udayana- 
sundarikatha of Soddhala. 
A Study of the Anarghara- 
ghava of Murari. 

The application of Dhvani 
theory in Brhat Kavya- 
trayi. 

Sanskrit Prose writings. 
Literary aspects of San- 
karácarya's writings. 
Vàmana Bhattabana ka 
Samalocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana (Critical Study of 
Vamana Bhattabana). 
Somegvara Ki racanayon 
ka Samàlocanatmaka adh- 
yayana (A critical study of 
the works of Some$svara). 
Sanskrit ka aprakhyata 
rupakon ka samalocanatma- 
ka adhyayana—Vatsaraja 
ka  sandarbha (Critical 
study of unimportant Sans- 
krit Drama—with special 
reference to Vatsaraja). 
Sanskrit ke Sahitya ko 
Mahākośala ka yogadana 
(Contribution of Mahako- 
sala to Sanskrit Literature 
1900-1970). 

Sanskrit Mahakavyon ka 
Samalocanatmaka Adhya- 
yana (1961-1970) (Critical 
Study of Sanskrit Maha- 
kavyas— 1961-70). 
Sanskrit ka Pratika rüpaka 
(Pracina rüpaka) (Symbolic 


Allegorical Dramas of 
Sanskrit). 

Sattakon ka  saméaloca- 
natmaka ka Adbyayana 


(Critical Study of Sattakas). 
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Rupali Chakravarty 
Suman Lata 
M. Bhattacharjee 


Karmen Basic 


Sabita Bhattacharya 


Ananda Mohan 
Mahanta 


Asha Shukla 


Mamta Pal 


Sharda Jaiswal 


Balram Shastri 


Rahash Bihari 
Dwivedi 


Madhuri Khare 


Usha Parashar 


Delhi 
Delhi 
Delhi 


Delhi 


Gauhati 
Gauhati 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 
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Stotra literature in Sans- 
krit—a critical Study. 
Kalidasa aur Bhavabhiti 
ka Rasa-dar$ana (Concept 
of Rasa in Kālidāsa and 
Bhavabhüti). 
Development 
Education 
British Rule. 
A Critical Edition of Nar- 
har's Commentary on 
Naishadhiya Charitam of 
Sriharsa (First Seven Can- 
tos only). 

Valmiki Ramayana  evam 
us par Adharita Sanskrita 
Natkon men Rama-Ek 
Paryalochana. 

The concept of Space and 
Time in 20th century in 
Philosophy. 

A study of Basic proposi- 
tions in Logical Positivism. 
Sanskrit Sahitya ko Uttar- 
khanda ki Dena. 

Kavya Prakasa Khandan 
ke adhar par Kavya pra- 
kasa ka dalochnatamaka 
Adhyayana. 

Sanskrita Alankàra Sastra 
men upma  Alankara ka 
Krama vivartan. 

Kālidāsa ki Rachanàon men 
Saundarya Bhavana. 
Kavikarnapura racit Chai- 
tanya-chandrodaya ka 
Samikshatamaka Adhya- 
yana. 

A Critical edition of Rudra 
Tarka-Vagisa’s Commen- 
tary on Prabodhacandro- 
daya of Krishna Misra 
with an Introduction. 

Kavi medhavrata vyaktitva 
aur krtitva. 


of Sanskrit 
during the 


Shyarmali Ghosh 


Kalyan Bharati Suri 


N.K. Sharma 


Shuk Dev Sharma 


Manjula Sahdev 


Vinod Shanker 


Raj Khanna 
Krishan Shemwal 


Indu Lekha 


Chander Prabha 


B.L. Sharma 


Sipra Banerjee 


Chander Lekha 


Susheela Devi 
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Jadavpur 


Jaipur 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 
Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 
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110 Critical Study of Visves- Shashi Bala Nigam Lucknow 
vara Kavi Chandra’s Ca- 
matkara Candrika. 

111 Ksemendra Krita Mafüju- Rashmi Lucknow 
kavya—eka Sahityika Adh- 
yayana (Mafjukavya of 
Ksemendra—A Literary 
Study). 

112 Viśveśvara Pandeya racita Madhu Agarwal Lucknow 
Mandaramafijari—Ek adh- 
yayana (Mandaramabjari of 
Vi$ve$vara Pandeya, A 


Study). 

113 Kapphinabhyudaya : A Bhadra Misra Lucknow 
Critical Study. 

114 Birds in Indian Arts and G.S. Bhadora Lucknow 
Literature (upto C. 600 
A.D.). 

115 Srikrsna  bhatta viracita Kiran Bala Lucknow 


Iévaravilàsa Mahakavya— 
Ek adhyayana (Iévaravilasa 
of  Srikrsna  bhatta—A 
study). 
116 Ksemendrakrita Manjari Sushma Lata Lucknow 
Kavya—ek Sahityika adh- 
yayan (Mafijari kavya of 
Ksemendra—A Literary 
Study). 
117 Aitahàsika Mahakavya ki Suman Rani Lucknow 
Parampara men Sürjana- Agarwal 
carita— Ek adhyayan (Sur- 
jana carita—A study). 
118 Hastimallakrt Nàtakon ki Gayatri Agarwal Lucknow 
Sahityika evarh Samskrtika 
Samiksa (A literary and 
critical study of the dramas 
of Hastimalla). 
119 A Critical Study of Pandita G.V. Pimpalapure Nagpur 
Ananta Bhatta’s Commen- 
tary on the Kavna Sazhhita. 


120 Development of Guna and Sushila D. Nagpur 
Riti in Sanskrit Poetics. Hushangabader 

121 Cultural aspect of the Pali Lila A. Deshpande Nagpur 
Literature. 


122 Haradatta: Life and Works. D.K. Kharwandikar Poona 
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134 
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The Philosophy underly- 
ing the Concept of Beauty 
in Sanskrit Literature. 
Kālidāsa ki Krtiyon ka 
(A Study in Semantics of 
the Works of Kālidāsa). 
Sanskrit Gadya Kavya ki 
Süktiyon ka alocanatmaka 
evam tulanatmaka adhyaya- 
na (A Comparative and Cri- 
tical Study of the Süktis of 
Sanskrit Prose). 

Unnisvin Satábdi ke Sans- 
krit Mahakavyon ka Anu- 
Silan (A Study of the 19th 
Century Sanskrit Maha- 
kavyas). 

Sanskrit Sahitya ^ Sàstra 
men Bhàvatattva (Concept 
of Bhava in Sanskrit Poe- 
tics). 

Philosophical Foundations 
of Major concepts of the 
Alankara Sastra. 

Sanskrit Ndatakon men 
Atiprakrta-tattva — (Super- 
natural element in Sanskrit 
Dramas). 

A Cultural study of the 
Kuvalayamala Kahà. 
Bhansrüpaka (A Study of 
Bhànas). 

Sanskrit Kavya$astre Eka- 
rasavàdah (The doctrine of 
one rasa in Sanskrit Kavya- 
Sastra). 

Karunasya Sarvarasopàda- 
natvam (Karuna rasa as the 
Universal rasa). 

1940-70 Paryantānām Vara- 
naseya  Sanskrit-Kavinàm 
Samiksanam (A Critical 


Study of Sanskrit poets of. 


Varanasi from 1940 to 70). 


Padma Saxena 


Vimal Phadkay 


Vemuri Parth Sarthi 
Ray 


Vibha Verma 


Raj Murty Panday 


R.V. Tripathi 


M.C. Pathak 


P.C. Jain 


Mathura Prasad 
Dikshita. 


PRACI 


Poona 


Raipur 


Raipur 


Raipur 


Raipur 


Udaipur 


Udaipur 


Udaipur 


Vàràneseya 


Narayana Harisharma Varadnaseya 


Bhattarai 


Vishnu Panda 


Satyananda Pandey 
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135 Bhelasamhityah Samskriti- Shri Niwas Sharma Varanaseya 
kamadhyayanam (A Cultu- 
ral Study of Bhelasamhita). 

136 Carudatta-mrcchakatikayoh Nebulal Yadav Varanaseya 
tulanàtmakam  Sahityika- 
manu$ilanam (A literary 
and comparative Study of 
Carudatta and Mrcechaka- 


tika). 
XI MISCELLANEOUS 
Ph.D. (Degrees Awarded) 
] Deterioration in interest as R.N. Bhan Kuruk- 1972 
a function of insecure mental shetra 


health during and after a 
certain stage of academic 
specialization. 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


2 Literature on Gandhi in Sunita Datta Delhi 
Sanskrit. 


XII-A. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION (BUDDHIST) 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 Buddhism as depicted in Hari Nath Tripathi Lucknow 1971 
ancient Sanskrit Dramas. 

2 An Introduction to subjec- Omkar Prasad Jaiswal Darbhanga 1972 
tive Idealism. 

3 The Buddhist Theory of Birendra Kumar Darbhanga 1972 
Perception. Singh 3 

4 Sinyavada Ka Ek S. Tripathi Darbhanga 1972 
Gambhira Adhyayana. 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


5 Nagarjuna ki Tarka-Pad- Sumangala Devi Allahabad 
dhati ka Vislesanatmaka Agarwal 
Adhyayana. 

6 Contribution of Post- Dipti Chakravarti Allahabad 
Nagarjuna Philosophy of 
Madhyamika Schools of 
Sünyavàda. 
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Vaipulya Sütron ka Aloca- 
natmaka Adhyayana. 

A study of Post-Nagarjuna 
Exponents of Madhyamika 
School of Buddhism. 
Dinnaga : His Life and 
Works. 


Ram Sajiwan 
Dwivedi 
Saraswati Devi 
Raghuvanshi 


Shiv Kumari 


Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Delhi 


XII-B. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(NON-BUDDHIST) 


D.Litt. (Degree Awarded) 


Suddhadvaita-vedànte 
Rasasvarüpam (Concept of 
Rasa in Suddhadvaita 
Vedanta). 


Ph.D/.D.Phil. 


Psychological concept of 
Personality in some branches 
of Hindu Philosophy. 
Impact of Buddhism and 
Sathkhya on  Sankara's 
Thought. 

History and Development 
of the Puruśa Samhati Sect 
of Assam Vai$navism. 
Paficaratrantargata Visva- 
mitra Samhitaya Navina- 
samskarana Tulanatmaka 
Samiksanam ca (Critical 
edition of X Vi$vamitra 
Samhita). 

Concept of Reality in Diffe- 
rent system of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Buddhism as presented by 


* the Brahmanical Systems. 


Relation of Jiva and 
Brahman in the Philosophy 
of Nimbarka. 

A Critical Study of Pramà- 
nas according to Nyaya 
and Buddhistic Logic. 


Satya Narayana 
Misra 


(Degrees Awarded) 


K.C. Das 
S.G. Mudgal 
Kesavananda Dev 


Goswami 


U. Sankar Bhatt 


Sunita Khanna 


Chitrarekha Kher 


Madan Mohan 
Agarwal 


Varanaseya 1970 


Gauhati 1966 


Poona 1969 


Gauhati 1970 


Varanaseya 1970 


Kuruk- 1970 
shetra 


Poona . 1970 


Aligarh 1970 


Chandramani Sharma Allahabad 1970 


^ 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


16 


22 


Vyakaranasya Darganatvam 
Philosophy of Grammar 
Mahabharate Yoga-tattva 
Vimarsah (Yoga elements 
in the Mahabharata). 
Jaina-dar$ana-Atmadravya- 
vivecanam (Concept of 
Atma in Jaina Philosophy). 
Sabda-tattvarh tatsam- 
bandhi Adhunika-vijfianam 
ca (Theory of Sound and 
Modern Science). 
Vaiśeşika-siddhāntānam 
Ganitiya paddhātyā vimar- 
$ah (Mathematical evalua- 


tion of the VaiSsesika 
Theories), 


Bharatiya-Shad-Dar$anon 
men sadhana paksa (The 
aspect of Sadhana in the 
six orthodox systems of 
Indian Philosophy). 

The Philosophy of the 
Tantraloka in the First 
Three Ahnikas with Trans- 
lation into English. 


A Critical Study of Adhya- 1 


tma-Ràmaàyana. 

Theory of  Karman in 
Indian Thought. 

Saktism and Sakta Litera- 
ture in Assam. 

The Problem of Being in 
Sankara and Heidegger. 
Gita aur Upinisad men 
Uplabadh Samkhya Sidhan- 
ton ka Samiksatmaka 
Adhyayana. (A Critical 
Study of Samkhya tenets 
found in Gita and 
Upanisads). 
Aravindadar$anasya Sama- 
locanatmakam Adhyayanam 
(A Critical Study of Sri 
Aurobindo's Philosophy). 
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Mahendra Shukla X Vàranaseya 1970 
Svami Ram Pal Singh Varanaseya 1970 
Mukta Prasad Varanaseya 1970 
Patariya 


Ram Narayan Das Varanaseya 1970 


Narayan Gopal Varanaseya 1970 
Dongre 

Vinay Laximi Agra 1971 
Era Bajpai Lucknow 1971 
Munni Shukla Allahabad 1971 


Kaushalya Walli Allahabad 1971 


Harinath Sharma Gauhati 1971 
Doloi s 
James Ramlall Poona 1971 


Chander Shekher Kuruk- 1971 
shetra 


Ram Dass Nirankari Varanaseya 1971 
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28 
29 


30 
31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 
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Systematic study of the 
Pre-Buddhistic Upanisads. 


Origin and Development 
of Jaina Sects and Schools. 
A Study of Skanda Cult 
Baladeva Vidyabhüsana 
Vyaktitva aur  Krtitva 
(Baladeva Vidyabhisana, 
his personality.and works). 
The concept Guilt in 
Christianity and Hiuduism 
with special reference to 
Paul Tillich and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Origin of Saivism. 
A Study of 
Kaustubha. 

The Problem of Nescience 
in Indian Philosophy. 
Image Worship in Ancient 
India. 

Sriharsa's Critique of the 
Conception of Veridical 
Cognition. 

A Critical and Compara- 
tive study of Pratyabhijna 
Philosophy. 


Vedanta 


Vivarana ka Samiksatmaka 
evam Bhamati ke satha 
Tulanatmaka Adhyayana. 
(A Critical Comparative 
Study of Vivarana and 
Bbamati). 

Karma Yoga Siddhanta. 


The Philosophy of Sri 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa. 
The Method of Determining 
the Meaning of Proposi- 
tions. 

A Critical Study of the 
Bhakti-rasayana. 
A Study of the 
Philosophy. 


Yoga 


Ram Das Nirankari 
Uttam Kamal Jain 


S.S. Rana 
Ramakant Shukla 


E. James 


Pritimadhab Ray 
Tripta Bajaj 


C.N. Mishra 
Nirajakant 


Choudhary 
Navikant Jha 


Sbishir Kumari Jha 


Mahaprabhu Lal 
Goswami 


Bhubaneshwar 
Prasad Singh 
Vinayananda Das 


R.S. Singh 


PRACI 
Delhi 1971 
Kuruk- 1972 
shetra 
Delhi 1972 
Jabalpur 1972 
Jabalpur 1972 
Calcutta 1972 
Delhi 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 
Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Darbhanga 1972 


Radhakanta Goswami Darbhanga 1972 


Siddheshwar 
Bhattacharya 
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40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 
48 
49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


Dvaitadvaita evar San- 
kara Vedanta ke anusàra 
Adhyasa Ka eka samiksat- 
maka Adhyayana. 
Bhartiya Dar$ana men 
Karma Siddhànta. (Theory 
of Karma in Indian 
Philosophy). 

An evaluation of Sankara’s 
critique of rival Metaphysi- 
cal systems. 


Mahaprabhulal 
Goswami 


Kewal Krishna 
Anand 


S.P. Verma 


Darbhanga 1972 


Agra 


Kuruk- 
shetra 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 


Ph. 


Madhva aur Vallabha 
Vedanta men moksa 
(Concept of liberation in 
Madhva and  Vallabha 
Vedanta). 

Radhavallabh Sampradaya 
Ka Sanskrit Sahitya 
Acàrya Ramanuja ka 
ácaradar$ana (Ethics of 
Ramanuja). 

Sankaracarya ka Stotra 
Sahitya: Eka Adhyayan 
(Stotra Literature of 
Sankaracdarya—A Study). 
Philosophy of Gunadhya. 
Samadhi in Indian 
Philosophy. 

A Critical Study of Bhas- 
kara  Bhasya on the 
Brahma Sütra. 

The Contribution of Vat- 
syayana to Nyàya DarSana. 
A Comparative Study of 
Nyayanirnaya and Bhasya- 
ratna Prabha. 

A Critical appraisal of the 
Doctrines of Bhakti in 
Visistadvaita Vedanta. 

A Comparative Study of 
Metaphysical Poetries of 
Mantrayoga, Layayoga, 
Hathayoga and Rajyoga. 


D./D. Phil 
Hemlata Asthana 


Goswami Hitjivan 
Lal 
Santosh Malhotra 


Bansi Dhar 
Chaturvedi 


Neeraj Kumari 
Shail Gupta 


Suman 


Ram Surat Dubey 


Renuka Sharma 


Prakash Chandra 


Savita Bhargava 
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Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Agra 


Aligarh 
Aligarh 
Aligarh 


Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Allababad 


1972 


1973 


Ii 1 


o D 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 
59 


60 
61 


62 
63 
64 
65 


66 


67 


68 


69 
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An assessment of the Uti- 
lity and importance 
Yogangas in the orthodox 


systems of 
Philosophy. 


A Critical Study of Sans- 
krit Commentaries 
Patafijala Yoga-sütra. 
A study of Karma theory 
in orthodox systems 
Indian Philosophy with 
special reference to Yoga. 


The critical 


Psychic elements in Systems 
of Samkhya and Yoga. 
Concept of Manas in Indian 


Philosophy. 


Gitéyah Samiksatmakam- 
dhyayanam. (Gità-a Criti- 


cal Study). 


Philosophy of Jivagosvami. 
A study of three Tarka- 


bhasas. 


A study of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi of Sure$varacarya. 
A study of Works 


Yamunacarya. 


A study of the Commen- 
taries on the Tarkasangraha. 
A study of Bhoja-Vrtti on 


Yogasütras. 


A Critical Study of the 
Siddhànta — Sàrasamgraha 
of Narendrasenacarya. 

Advaitavada in Sankara- 


deva’s Theology. 


Upanisad Gita tatha Maha- 


bharata men 


Samkhya ka alocanàtmaka 
adhyayana (A Critical Study 
of Samkhya described in 
Upanisad, Gita and Maha- 


bharata). 


The contribution of Vacas- 


pati Misra to 
Philosophy. 


Kavita Dutta 


Neelam Srivastava 


Pratibha Saxena 


Asha Tandon 


Manu Lata 
Vishwakarma 
Mebta Keshavlal 
Vithalji 


Pushpa Arora 
Promila Sharma 


Sudha Paliwal 

Jai Rani Gupta 
V.K. Aggarwal 
Asha Bhatia 


Shiv Kumar 


B.C. Chetia 


Padma Kunwar 


Ishwar Singh 
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Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Allahabad 


Baroda 


Delhi 
Delhi 


Delhi 
Delhi 
Delhi 
Delhi 


Delhi 


Gauhati 


Jaipur 


Jaipu: 


——Á M 
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70 A critical study of Adhyasa Sharat Purnima Jaipur 
in Indian Philosophy. Mehra 

71 The place of Guru Nanak’s Gurnam Kaur Kurukshetra 
Religious Philosophy in 
Indian Thought. 


72  Humanistics aspects of Neo- Santosh Narang Kurukshetra 
Vedantic thought. 
73 Mystic Elements in Patafi- Bhim Singh Kurukshetra 


jala Yoga ; A Study. 

74 Sakti  Tattva in Devi Amita Mukherjee Kurukshetra 
Bhagavata Purana. 

75 Yoga Sitron par Vyàsa- Naresh Kumar Kurukshetra 
bhàsya tatha Bhoja Vritti ka 
Tulnatmaka Adhyayana. 


76 The Conception of Bhakti Santosh Gupta Kurukshetra 
in the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
Philosophy. 

77 Concept of Creativity in Savitri Devi Kurukshetra 


Philosophy special refer- 
ence to Sri Aurobindo, 
Whitehead and Bergson. 
78 Rudrayámalam-Ek Sariskri- Ram Shanker Misra Lucknow 


tika aur Darshanika 
Adhyayana. 
79 Pratyabhijfià men Pramana- Geeta Rastogi Lucknow 


mimàása (Epistemology in 
Pratyabhijfia System). 
80 Datta Sampradaya and S.J. Joshi Poona 
Advaita Philosophy with 
special reference to Vasu- 
devananda Sarasvati. 


81 Concept of Süksma-éarira V.M. Bedekar Poona 
in Indian Philosophical 
Thought. 

82 Eschatology in Indian Yashodhara Poona 
Philosophical systems : Wadhwani 
Upanisadic Sources. 

83 The Concept of God in R.V. Joshi ‘Poona 
Hindu Ethics A-Study. 

84 The Status of the Individual V.D. Dadgge Poona 


in the Major world Religi- 
ous Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam and Christianity. 
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A Philosophical study of A.D. Botra 

the Yogasütras of Patañjali 

with special emphasis on 

their bearing upon the 

problem of human Values 

in contemporary Society. 

Critical examination of the S.S. Deshpande 
philosophy of Gaudapada 

with special reference to 
Gaudapada-Karika. 

Critical Examination of the M.P. Marathe 
philosophy of Sankaracarya 

with special reference to 

Brahmasütra Bhasya. 

Concept of God in the five A.S. Thatte 
Schools of Vedanta (with 

special reference to five 

main Bhasyas on Brahma- 

sutra). . 

Anandagiri-An Author- Neela Sarpotdar 
Study. 

Philosophy of Varkari D.N. Manmadkar 
Sampradaya and its rele- 

vance to Modern Times. 

A Study of various Reli- Claude Grou 
gious influences in the 

making of Philosophical 

thought in Modern Maha- 

rashtra. 

Gita para pramukha Sans- Gyananand 
krit bhasyon ka tulanat- Saraswati 
maka adhyayana (A Compa- 

rative Study of Sanskrit 

Commentaries on the Gita). 

Mahakavi Valmiki kā Ganash Singh 
Darsanika Cintan (Philoso- Kaushik 
phical Views of Valmiki). 

Astika Dar$anon men Srsti Banshi Dhar Jha 
tatha Pralaya (Concepts of 

Creation and Dissolution in 

orthodox systems). 

The Samksepasarikaka of M.P. Padmanabhan 
Sarvajfiatman-A Study Nair 

A Critical study of Tantra- Kamla Dwivedi 
loka (Ahnikas IV-VI). 
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Poona 


Poona 


Poona 


Poona 


Poona 


Poona 


Raipur 


Raipur 


Raipur 


Trivandrum 
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97 Kāśmīra Saiva Darśana S.P. Vyas Udaipur 
dvara Vedanta evam 
Bauddha Dar$ana ka 
Samàlocana (Criticism of 
Vedanta and Buddhists by 
Kaémira Saivism). 
98 Vallabha Sampradaya— Radha Rani Udaipur 
Siddhanta aura Parampara Sukhwal 
(Vallabha School, its tenets 
and Iradition). 


XIII POSITIVE SCIENCE 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 Candragrahanam (Lunar Jivanath Ojha Varanaseya 1970 
Eclipse) 

2 Ayurveda Jyotisam (Ayur- Lakshmi Narayan Varanaseya 1970 
veda Astrology) Misra 

3 Caraka Samhita—A Cul- G.K. Gurjar Poona 1971 
tural Study 

4 A critical Study of Astàn- Aha Paul Delhi 1972 
gahrdaya 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


5 Foundation of Military Jayadev Bandhu Poona 
Training in Ancient and 

6 Ancient Indian Weapons Gayatri Nath Pant — Saugar 
Medieval India. 

7 Upgraha Samiksà (A Study Prabhakar Dvivedi Vārānaseya 
of Satelites) 


XIV SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 Economic Data as Depicted Shashi Mishra Lucknow 1971 
in Early Pali Texts. 

1 Theft and Robbery in Early Kalipada Hore Calcutta 1972 
Indian Records. 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 


Ph.D./D. Phil, 
3 Marriage in Ancient India- Subal Chandra Calcutta 
A Sociological Study. Adhikari 
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A comparative Study of Nayantara Rastogi 


the ^ Apastamba and 
Baudhayana Dharmasütras. 


The concept of Stri-Dhana Rama Nand Mishra 
in Principal Smrtis. 

Socio-religious ceremony Bharati Barua 
of Upanayana in the sutras 

and the Dharmasastras. 

The Holi Festival in its Chandra Dhar 
Origin, Development-theory Barua 

and practice. 

A comprehensive study of G.P. Srivastava 
Sociopolitical ideas of 

Manu and Plato. 

Kucha mukhya Upanisa- | R.K. Trivedi 
don ke adhara para Bha- 

ratiya Samskriti aura Samàja 


Delhi 


Delhi 


Gauhati 


Gauhati 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur 


ka adhyayana (Study of 
Indian Culture and Society 
on the basis of some princi- 
ple Upanisads) 

Manusmriti ka Samaja- 
Sastriya adhyayana (A 


Social Study of Manusmrti). 


Mahabharata men Yudha- 
vidya 


Ravindra Kumar 
Gupta 


Jai Narayan 


XV VEDIC STUDIES 
D. Litt. (Degree Awarded) 


Jabalpur 


PRACI 


Kurukshetra 


Bharatiya—Karma—Kanda Vindhyesvari Prasad Varanaseya 1970 


Suarüpadhyanam. (Indian 
Karma Kanda—A Study) 


Tripathi 


Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Sukla-Yajurveda ; A Study. 


The Gopatha—Brahmana 
English Translation with 
Notes and Introduction. 

A Critical Study of the 
Caturmasya Sacrifices with 
special reference to Hira- 
nyakesi (Satyasadha) 
Srauta-Sitra 


C.L. Prabhakar Poona 
H.C. Patyal Poona 
V.V. Bhide Poona 
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5 


15 


16 


Kausitaki Brahmana ka 
Samskrtika evam atihàsika 
adhyayana (Cultural and 
historical study of Kausitaki 
Brahmana). 

Mukhya Upanisadon men 
Samajika Avastha tatha 
Sanskriti (Social condition 
and culture in principal 
Upanisads) 

Yaskiya Nirukta ka 
Samskritika Adhyayana 
(Cultural Study of Yaska’s 
Nirukta). 

Concept 
Vedic 
period. 
Etymology in 
manas. 
Daráapaurnamsasti ka Vi$i- 
sta Adhyayana. 

Concept of Wealth in the 
RV. 

Systematic Study of the Pre- 
Buddhistic Upanisads. 
Maitrayani Samhita: 
Ritual and Language 
Sacrifice in the Brahmana 
texts. 

Minor Divinities in Vedic 
Mythology and Ritual. 
The Visvamitras and the 
Vaéisthas— An exhaustive 
Historical Study (Vedic and 
Post-Vedic). 

$ukla Yajurveda para 
Mahīdhar  Udbhata aur 
Swami Dayānand Sarswatī 
kā samīkşātmaka evar 
tulnatamaka Adhyayana (A 
critical and comparative 
Study of the commentaries 
on Sukla Yajurveda by 
Mahidhara, Udbhata and 
Svàmi Dayananda). 


of Sarasvati in 
and Post-Vedic 


the Brah- 


Its 
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S.K. Sood Kuru- 
kshetra 
Shakti Saxena Kuru- 
kshetra 
Pushpa Gulati Kuru- 
kshetra 
R.N. Airi Kuru- 
kshetra 
S.N. Bhavasar Poona 


Ved Prakash 


Upadhyaya 

Shraddha Jaipur 
Chauhan 

Ram Dass Delhi 

Nirankari 

T.N. Dharma- Poona 
dhikari 

G.U. Thite Poona 
J.R. Joshi Poona 
U.C. Sharma Poona 


Ram Singh Pathak Agra 


1970 


1970 


1970 


1970 


Allahabad 1970 


1970 


1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 


1971 


1971 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


31 
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Vedic Sahitya men Varna- Surendra Kumar Lucknow 1971 
vyavastha. Srivastava 
A Critical Study of the Umesh Jha Dar- 1972 
Chandogyopanisad with bhanga 


special reference to its 

Philosophical Significance. 

Brhadaranyakopanisad—Eka Raghubansh Jha Dar- 1972 
Samiksaétmaka Adhyayana (A bhanga 

critical study of Brhadaran- 

yakyopanisad) 


Satapatha Brahmana ki R.K. Upadhyaya Kuru- 1972 
Bhasa ka ViSlesnatmaka kshetra 
Adhyayana. 


Subjects on which Research is being conducted 
Pb.D./D. Phil. 


Lotus in the Vedic and Santona Basu Agra 
Canonical Pali Literature. 

A study of Maruts in the Chandra Bhushan Allahabad 
Vedic Literature. Misra 

A Critical Study of the fifth Usha Anand Delhi 
Mandala of the Rgveda. 

A Critical Study of the Kumari Saraswati Delhi 
Legends of the Rgveda. 


Pt. Madhusudan Ojha’s Sushma Rani Delhi 
contribution to Vedic 

Interpretation. 

A Study of Durgacarya's Som Vrat Delhi 
Commentary on Nirukta. 

Aitareya Brahmana—A  Amulya Kumar Gauhati 


study of its Social Economic, Bhatta 

Political and Religious 

aspects. 

Treatment of the Vedic Nalini Ranjan Gauhati 
svaras in Sanskrit Grammar. Sarma 

Atharvaveda men prati- Motilal Purohit Jabalpur 
padita Bharate (India as 

depicted in Atharvaveda) 

Pramukha Upanisadon ka G.S. Sharma Jabalpur 
Samalocanatmaka adbyayana 

(Critical Study of main 


Upanisads) 
Concept of Manu in the Dattatreya B. Jaipur 
RV. Kshirsagar 
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33 A Study of the Notices of Manju Rastogi Kurukshetra 
the Seers, Deities and Metres 
of the Rgvedic Verses in 


the Brs. 

34 Brahmana Sahitya men Yashwant Singh Kurukshetra 
Rajasiya Yajfia-Ek Adhya- 
yana. 

35 Town Planning in Ancient Lallu Ram Lucknow 
India. 


36 Agastya Legend-A Histori- M.N. Bopardikar Poona 
cal and Cultural Study. 


37 A Critical Study of the D.S. Chaskar Poona 
Atharvanic Upanisads. 

38 A Critical Study of the Sunita Vaze Poona 
Mythology of the 
Atharvaveda. 

39 Cultural Gleanings from Sunanda Tilak Poona 
the Brahmana Literature. 

40 Study of Sdakalya’s Pada- V.N. Jha Poona 
patha. 


4| Contributions of Nagesa K.M. Warkhedkar Poona 
Bhatta to the Theories of 
Meaning. 

42 Rgveda-A Poetic Study P.R. Ray Poona 
with particular reference 
to Mandala II. 


43 Brahmanical Interpretation B.K. Nene Poona 
of the Rgveda. 

44 Mythology of the M.B. Kulkarni Poono 
Brahmanas. 

45 A Critical Study of the Indumati Poona 
Aranyakas. Deshpande 

46 ak and Sarasvati in Veda. Pratibha Deshmukh Poona 

47 Madhva and the Veda—A Anant Sharan Poona 


Study of Dvaita Interpreta- Tiwari 
tion of Vedic Myth, Ritual 
and Philosophy. 

48 A Comprehensive and Criti- Vishnu Prasad Poona 
cal study of the Brhada- Bhatt 
ranyakyopanisad. 

49 Magic and Music of the Ganesh Umakant Poona 
Veda. Thite 

50 History of Persons and Umesh Chandra Poona 
Legends in the Rgveda-in Sharma 
the light of Vedic and Post- 
Vedic Literature. 
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A Comparative Study of A.D. Upasani Poona 

commentaries by Durga 

Skanda Maheśvara on 

the Nirukta, Adhyayas 

LILIV,VII. 

Indra-Vedic Tatha Vedike- Buxmi Kant Sharma Raipur 
tar Sahitya ke Paripreksya 

men (Indra in the light of 

Vedic and non-vedic litera- 

ture). 

Aupanisadika Lokoktiyon Chandu Lal Saini Raipur 

ka Anusilana (A Study of 

Lokokti of Upanisad). 

The Nature of Sacrifice in Pushpa Nakhre Udaipur 
the Vedic Literature. 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 
AHMEDABAD 
Department of Sauskrit, Gujarat College 


A critical edition of Dhanapala's Tilakamafijari with three com- 
mentaries, one of them being unpublished one, is under preparation 
under the editorship of Dr. N.M. Kansara. 


L.D. Institute 


It is a research Institute primarily for Prakrit and Jainism. The 
Institute has brought out several books on different branches of Indian 
Philosophy and Logic. Some volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts have also been published. This year they are 
bringing out a critical edition of Nyàyasiddhantadipa of Sagadhara 
with an unpublished Jaina commentary, edited by Prof. B.K. Matilal. 


BARODA 
Oriental Institute 


The Ramayana Department of the Institute has published the 
second Fasciculus of the critical edition of Raámayana-Yuddha Kanda. 
The third Fasciculus of the same is under print, while Uttarkdnda and 
the Pratika-Index of the critical edition of Valmiki Ramayana are 
under preparation. 


The Department of Sanskrit has undertaken the project of pre- 
paring a critical edition of the Sahitya Vidyadhara of Vidyadhara, a 
commentary on Sriharsa's Naisadhiyacaritam. Udayana’s Kiranavali 
edited by Dr. J.S. Jetley has been printed in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series. 


CALCUTTA 


Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. 


The Centre has published Religious Life in Ancient India and Early 


Indian Political and Administrative Systems edited by Prof. D.C. Sircar, — | 
Besides this, the work of preparing A Geographical Dictionary of Ancient — — 
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and Mediaeval India has been completed and it is expected to be out very 
soon. The Centre continues to publish the Journal of Ancient Indian 
History of which Vol. IV (1970-71) is out and Vol. V (1971-72) is in 
press. 


Asiatic Society, Calcutta 


The Society has published Gaddahara’s Vidhisvarupavicara with a 
Sanskrit Commentary by Pt. J.N. Tarkatirtha. 


Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta 


The Parishat is preparing a critical edition of Gangega’s Tattvacinth 
tamani with eight commentaries, viz. Yajfiapati’s Prabha, Jayadeva's 
Aloka, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s Manipariksà, Rucidatta’s Prakasa, 
Jagadi$a's Mayükha (all hitherto unpublished), Jagadisi, Mathuri and 
Narahari's Düsonoddhára (unpublished) under the General Editorship of 
Dr. G. Shastri. The scheme is financed by the Ministry of Education, 
Govt. of India. 


DARBHANGA 


Mithila Research Institute 


The Institute has been playing significant role in the matter of 
preservation and enrichment of cultural and spiritual heritage of ancient 
India eversince its inception. Research in various branches of Sanskrit 
learning has been carried on by research scholars working at the Institute 
and some of these have been published. 


KURUKSHETRA 


Department of Sanskrit, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 
The following books are in press :— 


Parama Laghumafijüsà with Hindi commentary and explanatory notes 
by Dr. K.D. Shastri; KusumáRjali Karika Vyakhya of Natayanatictha (hi- 
ther-to unpublished) critically edited by Dr. S.N. Shastri, Meghadita tika 
by Krishnapati (an unpublished commentary) edited by Dr. G. Bhatta- 
charya. Two books, viz., Sarnkhyayana Brahmana critically edited by Dr. 
Shivraj and Sitikantha vibodha, an unpublished commentary by Ananda 
Kavi on Kavya Prakasa critically edited by Dr. D.B. Sen are ready for 
publication, The Institute of Indic Studies has undertaken to prepare a 
Dictionary of Technical Terms in Indian Philosophy. The work is in 
progress for last one year. 
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MADRAS 


Department of Sanskrit 


Six volumes of New Catalougus Catalogorum have been published 
and volume seven is in press. 


PATIALA 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies | 


The Department is working on the two volume history of Ancient 
Panjab. 


POONA 
Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona 


The Centre has undertaken a number of research schemes which 
includes preparation of Critical Editions of Brahmanas under the 
supervision of Dr. K.P. Jog, New Concordance of Upanisads (under the 
supervision of Dr. V.G. Rahurkar), Real Lexicon of the Veda (Under 
the supervision of Dr. R.N. Dandekar), Lexicon of Srauta literature 
(under the supervision of Dr. C.G. Kashikar), Comprehensive Vedic 
Bibliography (Compiled by Dr. R.N. Dandekar). Critical editions of gra- 
mmatical texts (under the supervision of Dr. S.D. Joshi) etc. The Centre 
has published the following books: Kavi and Kavya in the Atharyaveda by 
Dr. N.J. Shende, Anubandha of Panini by Dr. G.V. Devasthali, Phitsütras 
of Santadeva edited and translated by Dr. G.V. Devasthali, Sphofanir- 
naya of Kaundabhatta edited and translated by Dr. S.D. Joshi, Some 
Aspects of the History of Hinduism by Dr. R.N. Dandekar, Vyakarana 
Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Samarthahnika (P. 2. 1. 1) edited and trans- 
lated by Dr. S.D. Joshi, Sdrasiddhdnta Kaumudi edited and translated 
by Dr. G.V. Devasthali, Vyákarana Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Avyayi- 
bhava-tatpurusahnika (P. 2. 1. 2-2. 1. 40) edited and translated by 
Dr. S D. Joshi and J.A.F. Roodbergen, Sanskrit and Maharastra—A 
Symposium edited by Dr. R.N. Dandekar. 


Centre of Advanced Study in Linguistics, University of Poona 


The Centre has taken up a number of research projects of which 
mention may be made of the following: 1. A Survey of Marathi Dia- 
lects: 2 A Study of Paànini's Grammatical System; 3 Sanskrit 
Dictionary on Historical Principles; 4. Linguistic study of Technolo- 
gical Terminology; 5. Verb form in Kausitaki Brahmana: 6. Study of 
the Vocabulary of Uttarakanda of Ramayana 7. Transformational - 
Studies in Telugu; 8. Studies in Hindu Stylistics. (NCERT Bian ah ; 
Project); 10. Practical Phonetics etc, E> 
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. Department of Philosophy 


The Department of Philosophy has undertaken to produce a history 


' of Philosophical Ideas in Ancient and Mediaeval India. 


The University of Poona has published the following books on 
Indology : Lectures on Comparative Philosophy by Prof. P.T. Raju, 
Pastoral Symbolism for the Rgveda by Prof. S.A. Dange, A Survey of 
the Pre-Sankara Advaita Vedanta by M.T. Saharabudha, Proceedings of 
the Seminar in Prakrit Studies by Dr. R.N. Dandekar and Dr. A.M. 
Ghatge. 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


A number of research schemes have been taken in hand, notable 
among them being preparation of Epilogue to the Critical edition of 
Mahabharata, Critical Edition of Vivahasaukhya of Todarananda to be 
edited by Dr. A.D. Pusalkar. The Mimamsanyayaprakasa Ed. bv 
Dr. A.D. Pusalkar, Revised Edition of the Pdtafjala Mahabhsya, Vol. 


III, by Professor K.V. Abhyankar, Mahābhāsya Navahniki with trans- 


lation and Notes in English, by Prof. K.V. Abhyankar, Index of Names 
and Topics in the Padmapurána by Mr. A.N. Gokhale., Siddhanta- 
kaumudi : Syaraprakriyad, with translation and Notes in Marathi, by 
Prof. K.V. Abhyankar, Fundamentals of Sanskrit Grammar by Prof. 
K.V. Abhyankar., Svaraprakriya by Ramacandra Nagesa Sesa, ed. by 
Prof. K.V. Abhyankar. and Jaiminisütras with Sàbarabhásya and Trant- 
ravarttikd, ed. by Prof. K.V. Abhyankar. 


Among the recent publication by the Institute mention may be made 
of P.K. Gode Studies Vol. VI, (Pts 1 and 2), Studies in India Cultural 
History Vol. III by Dr. P.K. Gode, Pratika Index of Mahabharata 
edited by Dr. P.L. Vaidya in four volumes, Harivarhśa edited by 
Dr. P.L. Vaidya in two volumes. 


Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona 


The Institute has published a number of important books on 
Archaeology, Sanskrit and Linguistics, mention may be made of the 
following :— 


Archaeology 
1. Excavation at Sangankallu 1964-65, 1969, by Dr. Z.D. Ansari. 
2. Songaon Excavation 1965, 1969, by Dr. S.B. Deo. 


Mesolithic and Premesolithic Industries, 1969, Dr. H.D. Sankalia. 
Excavation at Ahar (Tambavati), 1969, ed. by H.D. Sankalia, 
S.B. Deo and Z.D. Ansari. 


RY 
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Sanskrit 


l. Bhartrhari, A Study of the Vakyapadiya in the light of the Ancient 
Commentaries, by Dr. K.A.S. Iyer, 

2. Dictionary of Panini, by Dr. S.M. Katre. 

3. Dharanikosa of Dharanidasa, by E.D. Kulkarni. 

4. Paramanandiyanamamal of Makarandaddsa, PartI, by E.D. 
Kulkarni. 

5. The Pravargya (An Ancient Indian Icomic Ritual), by Van 
Buitenen, J.A.B. 


Linguistics 


l. Reduplication, Echo-formation and Oaomatopoeia in Marathi, 
by Dr. M.L. Apte. 

2. Boro Vocabulary (with Grammatical Sketch), by D.N.S. Bhat. 

3. Tankhur Naga Vocabulary, by Dr. D.N.S. Bhat. 

4. Determination of Phonemic and Graphemic Frequencies by Samp- 
ling Techniques, by Dr. S.G.P. Ajgaonkar. 

5. A Bonda Dictionary, by Dr. S. Bhattacharya. 

6. Studies in Hindi, Urdu, by Dr. A.R. Kelkar. 

7. Gulbarga Kannada, by Dr. R. Mahadevan. 

8. Nanjanguda Kannda, by Dr. U.P. Upadhyaya. 

9. Dictionary of Ganapàtha Dr. S.M. Katre. 

10. Havyaka Kannada by Dr. D.N.S. Bhat. 

11. Koraga Kannada, by Dr. D.N.S. Bhatt. 

12. Vakyapadiya Kanda II, Dr. K.A.S. Iyer. 


SAUGAR 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture and Archaeology 


The Department has completed excavations at Tumain in Distt. 
Guna (M.P.) and Tribeni where important relics belonging to the period ` 
from 6th century B.C. to the 11th century A.D. have been found. The 
Department has also carried explorating field-work at Barkhara and 
Kharwai (Dist. Raisen), Datia and Damoh where many historical sites 
have been discovered, Reports of various archaeological expenditions 
have been published in different journals. 


TRIVENDRUM 
Sanskrit Department, University of Kerala 
The Department has es Wa Sarvasya of sn oe a. 
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REVIEWS 


SAKTI-BHASYA KA ADHYAYANA (A Study of Saktibhdsya) by Dr. 
(Mrs.) Sushila Kamalesh, Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series Office, 
Varanasi-1, 1972, pp. 16 and 272, Rs. 25/- 


Of the systems of Indian Philosophy the literature on Vedanta is 
by far the most extensive. The Vedàntins have interpreted the Brahma- 
Sutras in their own way, which lead to the emergence of a number of 
schools. Sankara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Maádhva, Šrī- 
kantha, Govinda, Vijfüianabhiksu etc. are worth the name of these 
commentators. This tradition found an impetus for reappraisal at the 
hand of a versatile scholar of this century Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratfia, 
the author of Sakti-bhasya (SBh.) 


The basic thesis set out and analyzed in the SBh. is Svarüpadvaita- 
vada which establishes that this world of ours is real and is the mani- 
festation of Mahdasakti a combination of Matter and Spirit. It rejects 
Sankara’s theory of illusory existence and provides a way out of the 
bondage for the common man without total renunciation. 


The book by Dr. (Mrs.) Kamalesh is an extensive reworking of 
SBh. of Pt. Tarkaratna (1867-1940). Inthe first chapter she traces the 
origin of Saktism to the Vedic literature and gives an account of the 
life and works of Pt. Tarkaratna, followed by six chapters, which study 
the problems discussed in the SBA. viz, nature of Sakti, Mahāśakti, 
Mahamata and a comparative study of SBh. and Sanakara-bhásya with 
regard to jiva and jagat which brings forth stimulus discussions on the 
relation of jiva and Brahman, establishment of the dual nature of the 
existence, viz, cit and acit and added incidentally with a critique of the 
points of view of the Sankhya, Vaisesika, Bauddha, Jaina, Sankara's 
Vivartavada, Vaisnava and Pa$upata with regard to the nature of 
existence. This is supplemented by a commentary of selected Brahma- 
Sutras bringing out their characteristic features as presented in Sankara- 
bhasya and SBh. 


It has been sufficiently vindicated from SBh, of which the present 
book is a study, that creative thinking in Indian Philosophy has been 
still continuing today and the authoress has done an excellent job in 
providing good specimens, collected and interpreted, from the basic 
text. Her treatment is marked by clarity and added with illuminating 
comments. She deserves congratulation from serious students of 


Indian Thought for this laudable venture. 
y G. Bhattacharya 
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BRAHMANA-SARVASVA OF HALAYUDHA Ed. Durgamohan 


Bosc Un published by Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 1960, 
s. 25/- 1 


Brahmana-Saryasva (Treasure of a Brahmana) is in fact a great 
treasure for one who observes and performs Brahmanic rituals or is 
somehow interested in knowing about the rituals, vows, sacraments and 
observances performed by a Vedic Brahmana in his every day life. 
The subject matter of BS. inter alia, covers all the activities of a 
Brahmana he has to perform from very morning till late at night. 
Besides enjoining the mantras to be used in the various daily activities 
and explaining them BS. explains the ten sacraments and the mantras 
applied therein. It also explains the rituals-from Avasathya to Antyesfi. 
Ina way,it serves as an excellent handbook of a domestic priest who 
has to cater to the needs of his Yajamdnas. 


So far asthe merits of Halayudha's interpretation of the mantras 
is concerned, I agree in toto with the learned editor that his explana- 
tions are very clear. The ideal of a Vedic commentator, as suggested 
in the rules for construing, set forth in the Brhaddevatá and cited by 
Uvata in his Mantra-bhdsya, finds its full realization at the hands of 
Halàyudha. He lays emphasis on the sense and brings words under 
subjection to the sense. He elaborates, whenever necessary, the half 
supressed ideas of the Vedic seers by adding words of his own. What 
is most valuable in his commentary is the vakyartha or purport added 
to the explanations. 


The present edition of BS. is the first critical edition, prepared with 
the help of 12 MSS, and 3 printed editions. The learned editor has 
also taken pains to improve the text with the help of Satrughna's 
Mantrarthadipika and Ramananda’s Samagamantra-vyakhyana who have 
profusely quoted from Halàyudha's BS. An exhaustive and informative 
introduction by the editor has enhanced the value and importance of 
the work for scholars. 


Shiv Raj Shastri 


PURUSARTHOPADESA OF BHARTRHARI, ed. K.V. Sharma, 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur 1969, pp. xxiii--30 Rs. 5/—. 


VRTTAVIVACENAM OF DURGASAHAYA, Ed. K.V. Sharma Vishve- 
shvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1969, pp. XV+13, Rs. 4-50 


Purusàthopade$a isa compilation of verses, found in the very 
popular and famous Satakas of Bhartrhari, As from the name of the 
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book is apparent, the object of this redacation is the grouping together 
of the verses of Satakas, and mostly of Vairāgya Sataka, concerned to 
the highest aim of human life, viz. moksa and its accessories. 


This is a critical edition with valuable Introduction, discussing about 
the author, his tradition and the Purusadrthopadesa and its sources, etc. 
In the text portion variants have been given with appropriate comments, 
at the end the text of Purusarthadasakam is also presented in the same 
manner. 


The Vrttavivecanam of Durgasahaya (c. 1775—1850), being a short 
manual on Sanskrit prosody, presents the definitions and illusrations 
of about forty five popular metres, This is the first critical edition on 
the basis of the only available manuscript and an old pothi print. 


The edition has discussed about the author, his date, nature of the 
work and the manuscript, and furnished a good material thereon. While 
editing the text every definition has been compared with that of 
Vrttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta. 


This has increased the usefulness of this edition. 


K.D. Shastri. 


INDIA OF THE AGE OF THE BRAHMANAS : Ancient Indian Cultu- 
re and Civilization as revealed in the Brahmamnas, by Dr. Jogiraj Basu, 
Published by Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 38 Bidhan Sarani, Calcutta-6 
1969, pp. 295, Rs.24/- 


The work embodies all the important aspects denoted by the terms 
culture and civilization as revealed in the Brahmana literature in 
general and the four Brahmanas. The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brahmanas 
ofthe Rgveda, the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda and 
the Satapatha Brahmana of the white Yajurveda in particular. 


The work is divided into four books, viz., social and economic 
aspect, political and military aspect, religion and philosophy. and 
miscellaneous. Apart from that there is a detailed introduction. In the 
conclusion the author says— “the age of Brahmanas marks the period 
of transition from the early Vedic age to the last phase of the Vedic age. 
Upanisadic age from all aspects-social, economic, political, religious, 
philosophical, linguistic and literary." The introduction discusses in 
brief the authorship and contents of all the relevant Brahmanas 
along with the gist of the four books of this work. 


The present work, a thesis on the merit of which the degree of 
Ph.D. was awarded to the author has been highly praised by 
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Indologists like Dr. A.L Basham, Dr. Satkari Mookerji, Dr. Friedrich 
Heiler, Dr. Louies Renou, Dr. Dr. U.N. Ghosal. It may, undoubtedly, 
be said that the work is a fulfilment of a long felt requirement in the 
field of Indology. 


P. Gupta. 


ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF ISAV ASYOPANISAD by V.V. Mudholkar. 
Publishers : Karnatak University, Dharwar, pp. 243, price Rs 7/-. 


Tsopanisad, being an integral part of Rgveda, has occupied an 
important place in the philosophic literature of India. But the author of 
this book givesa new interpretation to this Upanisad from the point 
of view of Vira$aiva theory. The author has very successfully come 
to the conclusion that Bhakti is the proud plume of the JSopanisad. 
The Vedic mantras beginning with I$avasyam have not been utilized in 
Karma Kanda (ritualism), for they serve to reveal the true nature 
of the self, whieh is not an appendage to Karma. The author's 
approach shows a deep influence of Kannada Saintly literature and his 
comparison with the original Kannada Bhakti litrature, has added 
great significance to the book. 


The book contains eight chapters in which the author has very 
comprehensively dealt with philosophic topic signified by every word of 
I$opanisad and also with the psycho-metaphysical categories; the other 
topic throughly dealt with in the book are(i) the improvement made 
by ViraSaiva mysticism on the evolutes of Sankhya's Prakrti (ii) the 
process as to how the Jiva comes into the bondage of worldly pursuit. 
The hymns of isopanisad have been accurately translated word by 
by word and followed by a lucid commentary. The famous phrase 
‘tena tyaktena bhunjitha’ has been interpreted in 24 various ways. 
Certain phrases find quite new etymological meaning. The style is 
also lucid. The book can prove very helpful to all those who want to 
understand the depth of I$avasya mantras of Rgveda. 


H.S. Sinha. 


PRASASTIKASIKA of BALAKRSNA TRIPATHIN, Ed. by K.V. Sarma, 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur (Pb.) 1967, pp. 48, Rs. 6/-. 


VINAVASAVADATTA-KATHÁ, Ed. K.V. Sarma, Vishveshvaranand 
Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1971, pp. 11, Rs. 4/-. 


PraSastikasika is an interesting work on letter-writing as practised 


in mediaeval India. Formally intended as a guidebook, it contains * 


specimen letters for different classes and Asramas in the society. 
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The present edition is based on eleven manuscripts, ten belonging 
to the Sarasvati Bhavan, Varanaseya Sanskrit Vi$vavidyalaya, Varanasi, 
and one to the Vishveshvaranand Institute itself. The manuscripts 
reveal three distinct versions of the work. 


The author is said to be identical with some pandit of Kasi who 
was one of the eulogy makers of Kavindracarya Sarasvati, the renown- 
ed sage of Kasi in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 


The editor traces the introduction of letter-writing from early times, 
sets out the methodology and techniques employed in the art and gives 
a critical assessment of the work also. 


The anonymous Vindvdsavadatta katha has been edited here on the 
basis of a single available manuscript, unfortunately incomplete. It 
takes the narrative only upto the end of the act III of the drama 
Vindvasvadatta, which is ascribed by some scholars to the royal 
dramatist Südraka. The present work is a resume of the drama, retold 
in simple and elegent prose. For a proper study of the original drama, 
the present Katha is particularly helpful as it narrates the events of the 
story that forms a good background of the drama. 


P. Gupta 


LE COMPENDIUM DE LA SUPER DOCTRINE (PHILOSPHIE) 
(ABHIDH 4RMASMUCCAYA) D' ASANGA : TRANSLATED AND 
ANNOTATED BY Walpola Rahula., Ecole Francise d? Extreme Orient, 
Paris Vol. LXXVIII, 1971, pp. 236, Price not mentioned. 


The author deserves praise for this French rendering for the first 
time of an extremly important text of Abhidharma Mahayana. It con- 
tains almost all the principal doctrines of Mahayana. It will not be 
wrong to consider it to be the gist of all other works of Asanga. 


The author has based his translation on the Sanskrit editions 
published by V.G. Gokhale in Journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, N.S. Vol. 23, 1947 and by Prahlad Pradhan (Visva- 
bharati, Santiniketan, 1950) as also on some Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. The portions translated direct from original Sanskrit are 
indicated by quotation marks. 


The book contians two glossaries of Buddhist terms French- 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit-French and an Index of Sanskrit Words which 
will help the readers much. 


N.D. Ghosh 
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THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA AND THE 


BHABRU Edict of Asoka by Dr. Shashi Kant, Prints India (Delhi), 
1971, Rs. 30/-. 


The author has made an exhaustive study of two very important 
ancient Indian epigraphs, viz., the Hathigumpha inscription and the 
Bhabru Edict. The significance which the former has for Jainism, is no 
less than that of the latter for Buddhism. Dr. Shashi Kant tries to 
throw some new light on the political and cultural conditions that 
prevailed in India during the two or three centuries immediately preced- 
ing Christ. So far. however, as chronology is concerned, his arguments 
in favour of the interpretation of Nanda-rája-tivasa-sata. etc., occurring 
in 1.6 of the Hathigumpha inscription as ‘103 years after the Nanda 
King, are far from convincing. This, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, would have to remain a controversial problem till further decisive 
evidences are adduced. 


The study of the Bhabru Edict is interesting inasmuch as it not 
only shows the relationship between the Church and the State during 
the regime of A$oka, but also the Emperor's ardent zeal as a devout 
upasaka, erudite in the Buddhist scriptures. 


Reproduction of original epigraphs and the palaeographic chart 
have greatly enhanced the usefulness of the work. 


M.C. Choudhury 


THE AUDUMBARAS, by Dr. K.K. Dasgupta, Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Research Series, No. XLIV, Rs. 4/-. 


THE MÁLAVAS, by Dr. K.K. Dasgupta, Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Research Series, No. L, Rs. 7/-. 


In the first work, Dr. Dasgupta deals with the history of the Audum- 
baras. They were a very ancient people since their name indicates a 
totemistic belief of hoary antiquity. Numismatic considerations place them 
between the second century B.C. and the first century A.D., but literary 
sources indicate that they flourished long before that period. They are 
mentioned by Panini (fifth century B.C.) and also in the Mahabhasya, 
Mahābhārata and a host of other ancient texts, Bràhmanical and 
Buddhist, and even in those of the classical writers like Pliny and 
others. Dr. Dasgupta has utilised some new literary sources like 
the Mahamayiiri, the Candravyakarana and the Sarasvati Kanthabharana 
and made a serious attempt to establish that in the troublous period 


following the period of. Pusyamitra Suiga, when northern India was 
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kindred peoples succeeded in maintaining their independent entitity. 
He has also made a serious attempt to refute the view of Tarn who 
held that the Audumbaras and other tribes were subjugated by Menan- 
der and asserted that numismatic and other evidences rather point to 
their independent existence. According to Dr. Dasgupta, the Audumbaras 
seem to have merged with other tribes or dwindled in importance as 
they have left no independent coinage to be attributed to the third- 
fourth century A.D., and this is supported by the absence of their name 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta 


The second work, The Malavas, also follow the same line of 
approach. In this work Dr. Dasgupta has made a detailed study of this 
ancient people whose history passed through many stages from the 
fourth century B.C., or perhaps even earlier, to the fourth century A.D., 
when eventually they submitted to Samudragupta and lost their political 
importance. One of the striking features of his work is that the author 
has laid special emphasis on the date furnished by the extensive coinage 
ofthe Malavas. The book contains the following sections: Antiquity 
of the tribe and its name, Country of the Malavas with special references 
to their coins, Coins of the Malavas, Devices and symbols on Malava 
coins, Chronology of the coins, Interpretation of coin-legends, Metrology 
of the Malava coins, Economic condition of the Malavas, Political con- 
dition and organisation of the Malavas, and Ethnology of the Malvas, 
Both of the works of Dr. Dasgupta are valuable additions to Indological 
literature and we expect that in near future, he will be able to throw 
new light on other tribes, the contemporaries of the Audumbaras and 
the Malavas. 


N.N. Bhattacharya 


GEOGRAPHY IN ANCIENT INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS (upto 650 
A.D.) By Dr. P. Gupta, D.K. Publishing House (Delhi), 1973, Rs. 75/- 


The book deals with the ancient Indian geographical setting as 
gleaned from the Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions from the time of 
A$oka to the end of Harsa’s reign. The author has tapped all possible 
sources to corroborate the findings of the epigraphs. He has classified 
his work under the following heads:(1) The Peoples, Countries and 
Political Divisions, (2) The Cities, (3) The Villages, (4) The 
Mountains, and (5) The Rivers. The different names have all been 
arranged in an alphabetical order to facilitate quick reference. Forty 
facisimilies are attached. 


Ancient Indian cosmography and geography have already been 


subjects of absorbing interest to scholars like H.C. Raychaudhuri, 
B.C. Law, D.C. Sircar, N.L. Dey and, following them, many 
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others. It is a pleasure to note that the present work is a good attempt 
at exploring the possibilities of reconstruction of the ancient geography 
of our land from various epigraphs which, undoubtedly, are of great 
importance as evidences in this regard. In fact, a similar work for the 
period between 650 A.D. and C. 1250 A.D. is also a desideratum. 


M.C. Chaudhury 


MAGADHAM, PANCAMODAYAH, PRAMANA-MIMAMSA, Ed. 
Dr. Nemichandra Jain Shastri; Deptt. of Sanskrit and Prakrit, H.D. 
Jain College, Ara, Bihar, 1971, pp. 104, Price not given. 


The work under review is a special issue of the Magadham, a 
Sanskrit Research Journal. As the editor informs us, this is an attempt 
to present a critical exhaustive study ofthe Pramanas in various systems 
of Indian Philosophy. The works is a compilation of articles, by some 
experts in Indian Philosophy and runs into ten chapters. Anviksd-naye 
pramáàna-carcá by Prof. Anantalal Thakur, Nyaya-sastre pramana-cinta- 
nam by Dr. Rudradhara Jha, Jaina-darsana-pramàna-cintanam by Dr. 
Darabarilal Kothia, Mimarmsa darsaae pramánavicarah by Dr. Gajanana 
Shastri, Samkhye-Pramdna-tattvam by Shri Kedaranatha Tripathi, Yoga- 
darsane pramdna-vadah by Km. Vimala, Bauddha-darsane pramdana-mim- 
ámsá by Shri Udayachandra Jain, Sabda-pramanyam by Shri Kamlakanta 
Upadhyaya, Samkhya-pramana-mimamsa by Shivchandra Bhattacharya. 
The last chapter is by Sri Nemi Chandra Shastri, the editor, who makes 
an exhaustive study of the pramánas. He discusses the definition and 
number of pramanas, validity of knowledge, object and sphere of 
pratyaksa, nature of vyapti and upadhi, the process of vyapti-graha, etc. 
He refers to the views of different systems and critically examines them. 


Thus, the present work is a valuable addition to Indian philosophy. 
However, a few statements need reconsideration. For example 
pratyaksam idam savikalpakam — nirvikalpakamiti dvidha bhidyata iti 
Bauddhanam Mimamsakanam ca kathanam (p. 414); in fact, Savikalpaka 
is not pratyaksa according to the Buddhists. Again, Mimamsakah 
pramanya-jfaptim api parato manute (p. 74, 1.5); the truth is that the Mi- 
mamsakas hold that utpartau jnaptau ca pramanyam svatah. The authors 
as well as editor deserve congratulations for their successful attempt. 


Sri Nivas Shastri 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE IN YOGACARA BUDDHISM 
by Chohtelal Tripathi, Bharat-Bharati Oriental Publishers, B. 28/15 
Durgakund, Varanasi-5, pp. XI1X-396, Price Rs. 40.00 


The book aims to draw a vivid and true picture of Yogacara episte- 


mology by presenting its critical exposition along with its western 


parallels. 
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The book is divided into ten chapters. The first chapter deals with 
idealistic theory of apprehension with reference to the Realist as well as 
the Sautrantika theory of apprehension. In the second chapter the 
author discusses the sources of valid knowledge ( pramana), criterion of 
truth, nature and kinds of illusion and idealistic theory of illusion. In 
the third chapter, he discusses the definitions of perception, given by 
Aksapada Gotama, Vasubandhu, Dinnága, Dharmakirti and Santaraksita 
etc, and critically examines the importance of the terms Kalpana and 
abhrantam in the definition of perception given by Dhatmakirti. He 
gives a detailed explanation of Yogàcàra definition of perception and 
shows that the term abhrdntam is against the Yogàcàra theory of 
perception. The fourth chapter deals with four kinds of perception i.e. 
(i) sense perception (ii) mental perception (iii) self cognition and (iv) 
intelligible intuition. The author gives a lucid exposition of the mental 
perception and examines different theories regarding it. In the fifth 
chapter entitled ‘Object of perception’ the author discusses the nature of 
svalaksana or particular. Here he criticises the views of Stcherbatsky, 
Rahula Samkrtyayana and Dr. D.N. Shastri that svalaksana is similar 
to the ‘thing in itself’ of Kant as well as Dinnaga’s and Dharmakirti’s 
philosophy is similar to the philosophy of Kant. The chapters VI to 
X are specially devoted to the epistemology of Yogacara Buddhism. 
A glossary, general index and bibliography is given in the end. 


Thus, the work of Dr. Tripathi is an investigation into the history 
of philosophy. Moreover, it is an exposition of the theory of knowledge 
as expounded by Dinnaga and his school. He deals with the episte- 
mology of school in the light of available fragments from Dinnaga as 
well as works of post Diinaga philosophers. He was also utilized the 
valuable investigations of modern Buddhist philosophers and criticizes 
their views here and there. It is not an easy task, at places it may even 
be found faulty. It my opinion, a few statements of the author need 
reconsideration. He says “According to the realist school of Naiyayikas, 
Mimamsakas and VaiSesikas a special quality arises in the object when 
it comes in contact with consciousness” (p. 1). But this is not the case, 
itis only the Mimamsaka who maintains this views. Again, he uses 
the term ‘judgment’ and inference as synonymous, and takes inference 
in the sense of imagination, conception and understanding (p. 105). In 
this respect he has also fallen in line with Stcherbatsky and Dr. D.N. 
Shastri. But it is yet to be decided whether *anumana' of Buddhist 
logic is in the sense of imagination or in the sense of deduction as it is 
taken by so called Hindu philosophers. Besides, in some places the 
reference or quotation does not tally with its number, given in the work 
(as p. 6 ref. No’ 28, 33, 34 etc.) 


Inspite of the aforesaid points the present work is a commendable 
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publication on the epistemology of Yogacara system and a valuable 
addition to the Buddhist Philosophy. 


Sri Nivas Shastri 


SANSKRIT DRAMAS OF TWENTIETH CENTURY: Usha Satya 
Vrat, Meherchand Lacchamandas, pp. i-xviii +444, Price Rs. 65/- 


To them who think that the current of creative Sanskrit literature 
came to be dried up with Panditaraja Jagannatha at the latest, they 
will come to know as to how Sanskrit drama of the present 
century is. There are no Dusyanta-Sakuntala or Rama-Sita stories 
only any longer; being a true reflex to society the modern Sanskrit 
drama deals with the Kashmir problem, the irrigation policy of India 
and the Chinese aggression. Itno longer follows strictly the rules of 
ancient dramaturgist Bharata. It has become pliable enough to admit 
in its fold such English expressions as radio, tennis, badminton, bus, 
station etc. A fresh wind of change is sweeping over the Sanskrit world 
where a break with the past is clearly discernible. To have a feel of 
this change one has only to look through the pages of this book which 
gives a complete and comprehensive study of as many as fiftyone plays. 
This being the first volume, it appears the author has material enough 
for a second volume and may be, as the author assures us, for several 
volumes which shows the vast extent of the literature, its variety and 
grandeur. 


The authoress deserves congratulations for focussing attention on 
a little known aspect of Sanskrit literature, twentieth century Sanskrit 
dramas. It will be an indespensable aid to the understanding of modern 
Sanskrit dramas and a necessary complement to the history of Sanskrit 
literature. 


D.B. Sen 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE BHAGAVATA  PURANA: 
T.S. Rukmani, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies Series Vol. LXXVIII, | 
Varanasi, 1970, pp. 1-318, Price Rs. 30/-. ^ 


b. 
^a 
. s | 


Among the Puranas the Bhagavata Purana (BGP) exercised tremen- Et. 
dous influence on the Hindu Society for centuries, excelled only by the — — 
great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, It has been intima- 
tely connected with the rise and growth of numerous schools of bha 
cult in ancient and mediaeval times. It is for its unparallel contr 
to the bhakti movement that it has been looked upon by the V 
vites as the fifth Veda (Pancama Veda). 


ia 
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Although much has been written on this purana no work has been 
comphrehensive to cover all the aspects. The author should be congra- 
tulated for having successfully filled up this gap by her critical study of 
this Purana which has rightly been called a test for the learned (Vidya- 
vatam Bhagavati Pariksa) on account of rich wealth of information 
covering all branches of knowledge, including sublime philosophy. 


The study of the Purana has been covered in eight chapters. The 
first two chapters contain discussion on the date and authorship of the 
Purana and a general survey of the contents of twelve Skandhas with 
an evaluation of the historical data provided by this Purana, Certain 
important legends have been studied critically in the light of their 
occurrance elesewhere in Sanskrit literature in the third chapter and 
fresh light has been thrown on them. The author has shown her mattle 
in discussing subjects like Rasalila and its real significance, bhakti in 
BGP, the allegorical element in the incidents like vastraharana etc. 
among a variety of subjects in chapter IV. The fifth chapter contains 
scholarly treatment of the philosophy of bhakti. The author has traced 
the concept of bhakti back to the Vedas and has shown how in course 
of time it developed into a full-fledged cult, and later came to be asso- 
ciated with Visnu and Narayana. The concepts of vyühas and avatáras 
have been examined in detail with all its philosophical implications. The 
reviewer however wished a more detailed examination of these sublime 
philosophical concepts as they form the very edifice of later Vaisnava 
movement. The author has done well to indicate relationship between 
some of the doctrines of the Paficarátra schools and the Bhagavata 
Purana in chapter VI. The author has also assessed the contribution 
made by the BGP, to the propagation of Vaisnava Dharma. Compara- 
tive study of the teachings of Alvaras of the South and the doctrine of 
BGP is illuminating. That BGP also made valuable contribution to 
iconography has not escaped the notice of the author. The author has 
made a special study of the image of Visnu and image worship in the 
light of the information available in such texts as the Silparatna. The last 
chapter examines the position of women in society, sati trade and indus- 
try etc. The author deserves compliments for having successfully 
accomplished a critical examination of the rich and varied contents of 
this purana, historical, religious, philosophical, social and  geogra- 

phical. The appendices contain useful information about the language 
of BGP and a verse index. 


D.B. Sen 
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